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WELL, the long agony is at last over! The battle has been fought, 
won, and lost. The turmoil and din of the strife have subsided back, to a 
calm, long unwonted, but which we gladly welcome again—to a repose 
grateful in proportion to the violence of our past excitement and fatigues, 
The fever of party passion and prejudice which has inflamed men’s 
minds, in countless thousands of cases, seemingly to the very verge of in- 
sanity, is rapidly again giving place to a state of more healthful and ra- 
tional composure, from which we may be permitted to draw well founded 
hopes of much and precious good that the future has in store, to compen- 
sate whatever of present evil may be decreed, by a Providence wiser far 
than our own short-sighted reason, in lustration of many a past folly and 
many a past sin. 

We have been defeated—fairly or foully, it is not our purpose at the 
present moment to inquire. The Administration which we have sup- 
ported, as substantially the representative and agent of our political creed, 
retires to make way for the Opposition which had been waging against it 
so long and furious a system of attack. This is the main fact—would it 
were in our power to gainsay it. We confess, indeed, that we find it no 
easy matter to believe and realize it. Never was astonishment 
more sincere or more profound, than that with which we were at 
last reluctantly forced to admit the truth that the American people has 
indeed so far disappointed our faith in its clear and just sagacity, as to 
have been capable of this foolish thing. Nations too, it would seem, like 
individuals, have their occasional fits of delirium—thew moments de 
vertige—when reason yields her throne to a brief insanity, and instants 
suffice for the commission of acts of suicidal stupidity whose cOnse- 
quences sometimes years or generations cannot perhaps repair. 

The first reflection suggested by it is that which is the chief cause of 
the astonishment we have here confessed—namely, the incomprehensible 
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revulsion of the popular sentiment which at the first view it would seem 
to indicate, within the period of a single year, a period unmarked by any 
new event entering into the great issue between the two parties, at all 
commensurate in importance with the unexpected effect which some 
causes or other have certainly produced. 

The year 1837, all remember, was one of all but overwhelming dis- 
aster to the Democratic Party throughout the entire length and breadth 
of the country. The whole responsibility of the great currency convul- 
sion of that year was cast upon us, by such a storm of clamor as utterly 
drowned for the time the calmer accents of argument and reason with 
which we strove in vain to make intelligible to the public mind its true 
causes ; as well as the wisdom and necessity of the line of policy which 
we proposed and urged, as the only means of averting future repetitions of 
the same effects from the same unreformed causes. 

But during the course of the following year, 1838, the reaction to 
which we had always appealed, from the panic-stricken felusions of 1837, 
began to be sensibly felt ; while in 1839 it developed itself to an ascen- 
dency so decisive and triumphant on the part of the Administration, that 
the idea of any serious struggle by the Opposition, in the approaching 
Presidential contest, seemed, but one brief twelve-month ago, little short of 
an insanity absolutely ridiculous. Rarely has any new measure of legis- 
lation that has been proposed received an investigation more thorough, a 
discussion more comprehensive, elaborate and able, on both sides, than 
the great measure which constituted the subject of that protracted and 
vehement struggle of parties to which we refer—the establishment of the 
Independent Treasury. Rejected as it was, at three successive sessions, 
by the Congress which the year 1837 found elected—and confirmed as 
were those acts of rejection by the great popular majorities which, during 
the earlier portion of this period, pronounced against the Administration 
and this its cardinal measure—yet the close of this period found those 
popular majorities, enlightened by the developments of the discussion and 
of the experience of the times, on almost every point reversed in our fa- 
vour ; and not only a clear majority elected to the new Congress, friendly 
to the measure, but also much of that vehemence of hostility with which 
it had been opposed, sensibly abated where not altogether withdrawn. 

No event of any importance, as affecting the character and populvrity of 
the Administration, has since occurred, and yet behold this great tide of 
reaction in its favour suddenly arrested and rolled backward—and the 
Opposition, so lately hopelessly prostrate, now, as though by some of the 
magic metamorphoses of the juggler’s art, converted into a majority ex- 
ulting in the possession of a more powerful numerical ascendency than 
has ever before been witnessed in any of our Presidential contests ! 

In a former article, we presented a rapid review of the history of the 
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great political struggle of Financial Reform, which has kept us in this 
state of incessant excitement during the past ten or twelve years; exhi- 
biting the distinct division of which it was susceptible into four separate 
periods or campaigns, each marked by its own peculiar characteristic— 
each a separate movement, a separate struggle, having its own beginning 
and its own end—each occupying a different ground, and organized on a 
different leading idea, from the rest—although each evolving itself natu- 
rally out of the preceding, as a fresh advance in one continous struggle. 
These successive campaigns of the long party war, we found to distribute 
themselves through the period referred to, according to the terms of the 
successive Presidential elections, together with those of the intervening 
Congressional elections, into periods of about two years each. The first 
was the Veto campaign, or that for the recharter of the United States 
Bank, embracing the latter half of General Jackson’s first term, and 
closing with his re-election. The second was the First Panic campaign, 
or that for the immediate object of the restoration of the Deposites, with 
the ulterior one of the re-charter of the Bank by the constitutional ma- 
jority of two-thirds in defiance of General Jackson’s second term, ending 
with the Congressional elections which sent a decided anti-Bank majority 
to the twenty-fourth Congress, the Congress of 1835-’6. The third was 
the Coalition campaign, or the Presidential contest which resulted in Mr. 
Van Buren’s election, the leading idea of which was the defeat of that 
candidate by a division of the Democratic Party, and by a combination 
of widely heterogeneous political elements, each faction of which ran a 
different candidate in the different sections of the Union, with a view to the 
chances to be hoped for from an election by the House of Representatives. 
The fourth was the Second Panic campaign, or that of the great commer- 
cial convulsion which, breaking out at the very commencement of Mr. 
Van Buren’s term, in the general suspension of specie payments by the 
banks within the sphere of little more than a week, swept this vast Union 


from centre to circumference. 
Through all these successive campaigns our party and our cause were 


triumphant—and yet behold us defeated in the last! The one from 
which we so little apprehended the slightest danger, that it was not 
until a very few months before the actual election that we began to regard 
with any other feeling than contempt the organization and efforts of the 
enemy to whose victorious arms we now find ourselves forced to submit ! 

We are free to confess a degree of mortification equal to our disappoint- 
ment, at this result—mortification at the means used to effect it—mortifi- 
cation that such means should have been attended with such success. 
During the course of the past canvass, we found a consolation for our 
shame at the spectacle we were exhibiting to the derision of Europe—with 
one of our great parties engaged in enacting all the absurd mummeries of 
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the “Log Cabin and Hard Cider” campaign, in our reliance on the intel- 
ligence of the people, from which we too confidently expected a rebuke 
to this great national insult, worthy of themselves and effectual to prevent 
any future repetition of a similar system of Presidential electioneering. 
True, there were some circumstances—such as, especially, the reduction 
of the prices of labour and agricultural produce, caused by the contracted 
state of thecurrency consequent upon the recent double collapse of the Credit 
System—which rendered the struggle, as we then admitted, “a some- 
what severe test of the intelligence and firmness of the people ;” yet was 
it a test which our very faith in those qualities did not allow us to doubt 
that they would pass through with honour and triumph. ‘The issue has 
proved that we expected perhaps too much—certainly that we were too 
insensible to our danger, and that we trusted too much to our principles and 
our cause, to the neglect, till too late, of means adequate to cope with the 
tremenjous system of party machinery set in motion by our opponents. 

A political phenomenon so unexpected, so astonishing, claims from the 
philosophical democrat no slight or superficial degree of attention, in the 
consideration of its causes—and perhaps no slight effort to disencum ber his 
mind from those prejudices which made him blind to any anticipation of its 
possibility. It is not for him to fall back on the solution which, similarly 
situated, would be the immediate and easy refuge, from all perplexity on 
the subject, adopted by the disciple of the opposite political theory and 
habitual tone of sentiment. It is not for him to talk of the ignorance of the 
‘vulgar herd’— of the fickleness of their attachments, the instability of 
their opinions—of their incapacity to understand and appreciate the high 
philosophy of his theories—of their liability to delusion by the arts of a bad 
demagogueism, appealing to their senses, their passions and their follies 
Not for him such language—not for him such a thought. It is bad 
enough to have lost the election—let us not lose also either our temper, or 
our trust in the eternal truth of our principles, and in their necessary ulti- 
matetriumph. The fault is much more likely tobe with us than with them. 
We will endeavour to condense into the few pages we have now at com- 
mand a brief and candid statement of its principal causes. 

On the subject of the actual frauds in the election, to which the whole 
result is almost solely ascribed by no inconsiderzble opinion among our 
party—and by not a few of those whom we cannot deny to be better capa- 
ble than we can claim to be ourselves, of forming an intelligent judgment in 
relation to it—we have here nothing to say. We have indeed but slender 
faith in the political integrity of a very large proportion of the party lead- 
ers and active managers and mane@uvres, among our opponents. The 
whole system of moral fraud on which the canvass was conducted by 
them; the recklessness of means to which they were hurried by the ex- 
cesses of party madness and by the desperationof a conscious last effort; the 
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grossness of the misrepresentations to which so many of their most eminent 
men were not ashamed to descend; the unscrupulous guo animo in relation 
to election frauds of a more positive kind, developed in the disclosures we 
have so recently witnessed of their practices in the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia—the obscured and blunted moral sense in relation to frauds 
of this nature—evil done that good might come—which they seem to us 
to have exhibited, in the disposition manifested by their press and the gen- 
eral public opinion of their party, to screen and defend the authors of those 
flagrant atrocities ; the vast pecuniary interests which we know to have 
been embarked in the contest on that side of the issue, interests fully alive 
to the magnitude of their stake, and equally able and willing to pour forth 
with unstinting hand those means of action which their electioneering 
politicians so well know how to use—when we regard all these consid- 
erations, coupling them with the fact of the enormous inerease of our vote, 
(Mr. Van Buren’s popular vote being actually between fifty and sizty per 
cent. above his successful vote in the excited election of 1836, a period 
within which the natural growth of population fell considerably short of 
Jifteen per cent.)—and when, moreover, we cast an eye over the long enu- 
meration which has been given in the columns of the Democratic Press, un- 
contradicted by their opponents, so far as we have been able to observe, of 
the counties in different States in which the number of votes polled has 
actually exceeded by two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, hundreds, 
the whole number of males above the age of twenty-one, as ascertained 
by the census of the same year, including too all those whom alienship, 
sickness, or absence must necessarily have excluded from the polls—when 
we cast together all these considerations into the balance, against the 
charitable faith which we should desire to cherish in the common honesty 
of our opponents, we cannot but confess the force of the opinion to which 
we have referred, which ascribes the general result to simple fraud in the 
election, as singly sufficient, and as alone adequate, to explain all the 
incomprehensible mystery attaching to it. 

But upon this question we have no desire now to dwell, hard as it may 
be to submit quietly to an election so deeply and darkly tainted with sus- 
picion. Nor is it in fact very material in the point of view in which we 
regard the subject. For even granting a sufficient amount of fraud, by 
the repetition of votes or the falsification of returns, to have created, by a 
proper distribution, an electoral majority, or even the absolute popular 
majority which General Harrison has obtained, still would remain the 
main difficulty, no nearer than before to a solution, how so vast a popular 
vote as must still remain undisputed, could have been rallied to the support 
of such a party and such a candidate, against an Administration whose 
measures ought, in our most profound and conscieniious conviction, to 
have commanded a general acclamation of applause from the great 
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democratic mass of the people. A difference of one or two hun- 
dred thousands more or less, to make the largest allowances for 
frauds, would not facilitate the answer to the question it is our 
present object to consider. We have never been of those who attach 
any material moral weight to a small fractional majority in a great aggre- 
gate mass of suffrages. The theory of our democracy has never been 
that between a hundred and a hundred and ten the latter is necessarily in 
the right, though the peace and good order of the society may require the 
submission of the former to the will of the latter. Had the majority of 
five per cent. in the recent vote inclined to our side rather than to that of 
our opponents, we should still have regarded the vast mass of votes 
arrayed against us as presenting a problem no less singular, and no less 
difficult of explanation, than that which is now presented by the inclina- 
tion of that majority in their favour. 

A Democratic Party ought not to have one half of the nation arrayed 
in Opposition to it—to its measures and its men. Nor could such be the 
case, continued through any considerable period of time, unless there ex- 
isted some radical causes of weakness and distraction in its own organi- 
zation; and unless there existed on the part of that Opposition also, 
however it may be combined with error and with evil, some not incon- 
siderable leaven of that democratic principle which can alone hold to- 
gether in party association such large masses of men through so long a 
series of years and events. 

The most effective of the causes which have produced this result has 
undoubtedly been the depressed prices of agricultural produce and labour, 
the necessary consequence of the two co-operating causes which have 
been powerfully in action during the period of the late canvass, viz. a 
severe contraction of the currency, and a superabundance of the products 
of the earth. In many places the state of the currency has been such 
that it has often been difficult, if not impossible, for the farmer to sell for 
any prices at all. Of this the vigilant adroitness of the Whigs has not 
failed to profit to the utmost. The responsibility of this result, from 
causes with which it has had no connection, has been all visited on the 
head of the Administration. Who can estimate the numbers, the thou- 
sands and the hundreds of thousands throughout all sections of the Union, 
whose votes have been governed by this single argument, untiringly and 
skilfully plied :—*‘ Here on the one side the Administration reads you its 
profound homilies on political economy, on the laws of commerce and 
currency, and the philosophy of demand and supply, to prove to you its 
innocence of the responsibility of this yreat fact of your reduced prices, 
and that it proceeds from causes whose pernicious action, from which you 
are now suffering, its policy is designed and adapted to remove or mode- 
rate. On the other hand, we, the Whigs, assure you that they are en 
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tirely wrong in their theories, and that it is solely frorn their corrupt prac- 
tices of misgovernment that the whole evil proceeds. You need not 
trouble yourselves with investigating all these abstruse doctrines of their 
political philosophy. We are your true friends—behold our favourite 
party emblems, the Log-Cabin and the Cider Barrel!—rather recently 
adopted, it is true, but not the less sincerely and zealously. Try only 
for once the experiment of a change we offer, and we promise you a pros- 
perity undreamed of before, where all shall command for their sales maxi- 
mum, for their purchases minimum, prices.’ Who, we repeat, can esti- 
mate the number, from that great mass of the agricultural population of 
the country, who have been seduced to surrender for once all their natural 
preferences and natural antipathies, to cast their votes for the party 
urging upon them appeals so skilfully adapted to each man’s individual 
pecuniary interest. We look with entire confidence to the early return of 
the great bulk of this class of men to the true, who have been thus tem- 
porarily deluded unto the support of this impudent pseudo-Democratic 
party. So far indeed are we from having our faith in our general theory 
of democratic self-government shaken by this grievous mistake into 
which a large portion of the people have allowed themselves on this occa- 
sion to be ensnared, that on the contrary we regard the unprecedented 
magnitude of the vote in favour of the Administration, being between 
fifty and sixty per cent. greater than were ever before cast even for a suc- 
cessful candidate, under all the heavy disadvantages under which it had 
to labour in the canvass, as a remarkable and gratifying evidence of the 
intelligence of the common mass of the people, of their ability, to an ex- 
tent much greater than is believed by most politicians, to withstand the 
most insidious arts of a demogogue sophistry, even when supported by 
powerful apparent inducements of personal iuterest. 

Another cause, analogous in its effects to that just referred to, though 
operating chiefly on a different class of persons, is found in the incalculable 
amount of suspended indebtedness which the late expansions and collapse of 
the Credit System have distributed over the whole surface of the country. 
How small comparatively the number of persons who are not in some mode 
or another, to a greater or less extent, interested in Debt—whether asdebtors, 
or as creditors, or as both, or as connected with and dependent upon those 
whose interests may be largely involved in the one or the other of these. capa- 
cities—to say nothing of all those upon whose hands may have remained 
masses of property bought at speculative prices, and which could only 
resume a Vitality and a value now extinguished, through the process of a 
re-inflation of the bubble of the “system.” Now the effect of the success 
of the Whig Party, as promised by themselves, and as generally expected 
and believed to be its natural consequence, was to be another expansion of 
credit and thecurrency. From this expansion, whatever difference of opinion 
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might be entertained of the extent to which it could be carried, all parties 
could hope and were taught to believe, that they should be able, during 
the brief period that it might be maintained, to find the means of extrication, 
each from his own peculiar embarrassments and difficulties. ‘The debtor 
might be able to meet at least a portion of his insolvency—the creditor, to 
realize at least some of his now desperate claims—the victim of specula- 
tion, to convert the delusive wealth which had glittered so brightly to his 
eye, but which like the magic treasures in the eastern story had turned to 
dry and worthless leaves on the next morning, back again into a part at 
least of the substantial values which he had been tempted to exchange 
for it—all, to bring to the new chances to be afforded by a partial revival 
of the glorious era of 1836, the advantage of all the shrewd experience 
which they had bought—a great deal too dear, and a very little‘too late. 
To this numerous, powerful, and universally diffused class of persons, the 
language of the Whig Party was all of promise, of hope and of flattery. 
That of the Adminsitration, on the contrary addressed them only in accents 
of severity and rebuke; and fearlessly spoke out the whole truth, that they 
must resign themselves to their past losses, must acquiesce submissively 
in their future unavoidable sacrifices,—that the whole theory of its financial 
policy was directed to the great end of promoting that wise stability of the 
currency which would protect the country from a future recurrence of 
similar revulsions, but which had no nostrums of relief, no prescriptions of 
palliation for the present consequences of their own past follies. Such 
were the different tones in which this vast body was addressed, in the elec- 
tion canvass, by the respective parties. Who can be surprised at the 
result? Who does not know a greater or less number of individuals 
within the range of his own observation, whose votes and whose active 
exertions were evidently secured to the Whig side of the great issue, ofien 
at the reluctant sacrifice of their true and honest opinions of right, by the 
strong motives of temporary private interest thus powerfully operated 
upon ? 

Of the power, and at the same time the unanimity, of the great interests 
involved in the banking system of the country, in opposition to the 
Administration, it is unnecessary to speak. In this topic there is noth- 
ing new. We refer to it, only to allude to the fact of the state of sus- 
pension in which the system, throughout all that portion of the Union 
south and west of New York, has been during the period under con- 
sideration—a state of suspension well understood to be accompanied with 
much uncertainty as to the ultimate solvency of a large proportion of 
these institutions, beginning with the Mammoth Bank itself which occu- 
pies the position of the head and front of this entire vast moneyed or- 
ganization. The immense interest pervading the whole section of the 
country oppressed by the incubus of this state of things, that the re- 
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sumption of specie payments, whether healthy and permanent or not, 
should not be much longer procrastinated, and that even these embarras- 
sed and probably insolvent institutions should be sustained at least for 
a time in the attempt—the idea perpetually held out that the revival 
of “ confidence” which was to follow the election of Harrison, as the 
shadow the substance, would suffice to float them at least for a while, 
through the troubled shallows and breakers of their present position— 
together with a feeling very generally entertained throughout many 
portions of that section, of doubt and alarm what to do with the system, 
with a sense of hopelessness as to any present attempt either to reform 
or to coerce it—these considerations it is impossible to doubt, must have 
influenced a very large number of persons to shrink back from that bold 
and steadfast adherence to true principles, to the disregard of present 
suffering and sacrifice, which the Administration had to require from 
its supporters ; and by yielding to the Whig clamour for a change of 
men, and for a trial of the new experiment of change they offered, to 
seek a temporary refuge from their own uncertainties and alarms, as to 
what course was necessary to apply those radical reforms which must 
be the speedy consequence of the ascendency ofthe Administration and 
its friends throughout the country. 

One very important consideration ought not be lost sight of—the 
fact that the Independant Treasury Bill had now passed into the law 
of the land, beyond the probable reach of serious danger to its perma- 
nent establishment. The issue was no longer that on which the elec- 
tion victories of 1838 and ’39 had been won by the Administration. 
There were indeed occasionally allusions to it by the Whigs, in their 
editorial and oratorical tirades against the Administration—lingering 
echoes of the denunciations of which it had been the subject when it 
constituted the direct issue of the party struggle. To a considerable por- 
tion of the Democratic Press too it was still a frequent and favourite topic. 
Yet still was it evident that it now no longer occupied a very prominent 
share of the attention of the public mind. No antagonist measure was 
any where discussed or avowed. It was manifest that among its 
opponents themselves dissensions so wide existed as to an alternative 
fiscal system, that there appeared little reason to apprehend its repeal 
and the substitution of any other. We have no doubt therefore that a 
large number of votes were cast for General Harrison, on the ground of 
the numerous other issues that were drawn into the contest, which, 
if it had turned more directly upon the question of the Independent 
Treasury, and if all the great principles involved in the latter mea- 
sure had constituted the leading topic of the party discussions, would 
have been given to the support of the Administration. 

The stupendous system of party organization carried out by the 
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Whigs, with a comprehensiveness of extent and a minuteness of detail 
never before attempted, deserves also a prominent place among the 
causes of our defeat. Commencing in the smallest subdivisions of locali 

ties, and successively combining and centralizing itself till it ascended, 
through town, county, and State, to the central and controlling head 
which remained in perpetual session and incessant activity, in the 
federal capital itself, it seems indeed to have been a creation of partizan 
talent and perseverance absolutely perfect. Through the means of 
this system the name ofevery voter within the possible reach of influence 
was known to the famous “Executive Committee’ at Washington, 
who were thus enabled to make every single paper of the tons of elec- 
tioneering documents, with which they overloaded every mail inthe coun- 
try, tell directlyupon a point where it would probably operate with effect. 
The accounts in illustration of the working of this great system, which 
we have heard from various sections of the country since the decision cf 
the election, would seem almost incredible. In many districts no hut 
nor hovel was so obscure but that it received the frequent visits of elec- 
tioneering agents or electioneering papers. In several, documents 
were constantly received, under the franks of the members of this inde- 
fatigable central committee, addressed to persons so entirely obscure and 
unknown that the postmasters to whom they were sent were ignorant of 
their names or their existence, till thus for the first time informed of it 
from Washington. Of the character of most of these documents, many 
of which were certainly gross outrages upon every principle of common 
fairness or decency in political controversy, such as the numerous 
Standing Armydocuments, the Ogle speech, &c., &c., it is unnecessary to 
speak. The facility afforded by such an organization for the selection 
of every individual upon whom might be brought to bear with effect 
the various modes of corrupt influence, direct or indirect, so easily at 
the command ofa party thus overflowingly furnished with every means 
of action that wealth can bestow, does not need our suggestion to pre- 
sent itself to the mind of every reader. On the other side it is well 
known that a most fatal security prevailed, until long =fter it wastoo late, 
even if we had possessed one hundredth part of the pecuniary facilities 
requisite to such an organization, to attempt the feeblest imitation of the 
unresting activity, and the admirably combined exertions, which our 
opponents brought to the struggle. 

To one other cause only shall we here allude—though last by no 
means the least in importance. In the clamour for change which the 
Whigs raised, there was undoubtedly a very powerful influence. The 
present Administration had been in possession of the government for 
three successive terms. The same set of men had enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of all the honours and advantages of office and power. A 
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portion of the people, a very little under one half in number, had been, by 
the necessary operation of the party system, entirely excluded from all 
chance or hope of participating in any of these honours and advantages. 
{t was universally felt that the effect of the success of the Administration 
in the recent election would be to perpetuate for an indefinite period the 
continuance of this same state of things—to convert into what would 
seem little less than a life tenure the present occupation of the great 
bulk of the public offices under the patronage of the General Govern- 
ment. Now we have no doubt that a very large number of votes were 
mainly influenced by this consideration. Life tenures of office harmo- 
nize ill with the genius of our people. Three terms of possession of 
the Administration constitute alone a strong reason for allowing the 
Opposition half of the nation to take a fair turn at the helm of govern- 
ment, which nothing but motives of unusual urgency, growing out of the 
public questions directly involved in the issue between the two contend- 
ing parties, will be likely to counterbalance. This principle of politi- 
cal influence has had full action in the late election. As has been 
before remarked, the Independent Treasury Bill was now the establish- 
ed law of the land; and little likelihood appeared that even in case of the 
defeat of the Administration whose peculiar measure it was, it could 
be overthrown before a fair trial should be had of its operation. By 
abstaining from any indications of any general policy to be substituted 
for that of the party in power, they to a great extent deprived the latter 
of the benefit of the merit and the popularity of its own measures, in 
contrast with any proposed alternatives; and left a large number, in 
every section of the country, free to vote for their candidates, in the belief 
that no serious evil nor important change of measures could be the result, 
while in other respects much good possibly might grow out of the intro- 
duction of a new set of incumbents into the places of administration— 
coming in as they would in the professed characters of a reforming and 
double-refined democratic party. How far a very large portion of our 
own press contributed to such a vesult, by allowing their attention to be 
withdrawn from the discussion of the great principles on which we had 
triumphed so signally before, into petty party bickerings about a thou- 
sand trifling topics ofa personal nature, we do not care here to do more 
than thus slightly allude to. 

However, earnestly and conscientiously as we may have deprecated 
such a national calamity as the success of the Whigs in the recent elec- 
tion, we are not so ill-satisfied with the result, after all, as may probably 
be supposed. Rather inclined to look at the fairer than the darkest side 
of things, we find on calm reflection on all the bearings of the subject, not 
a few resources of consolation which yield a soothing balm for the first 
regrets and mortification of defeat; and probably the day is not distant 
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when weshallall recognize itas the best thing that could have happened for 
the true and permanent interests of our party and our cause. Wedo not 
believe that the Whigs will have it in their power to do much harm. 


They certainly cannot expect success in the attempt which many of 


them will doubtless make to charter a National Bank. Nor can any 
very considerable proportion of their own number ever favour the Con- 
servative policy of a revival of the twice exploded State Bank depos- 
ite system. They cannot choose but retain the Independent Treasury; 
now that their principal objection to it is removed, with the men in 
whose hands they pretended that it was be an engine of corruption and 
vast moneyed power. We onthe contrary are perfectly willing to prove 
our attachment to the measure itself, by leaving its administration with- 
out fear even in the hands of a party in whose political integrity w: 
place so little confidence. 

It is an immense evil to a state, that a large minority party should con- 
tinue through a long period in such a disposition of embittered discontent 
and animosity, as has for so many years kept in a constant state of ex- 
citement the great Whig Party of opposition. The true theory of 
government is not that strong majorities should govern strongly, crush- 
ing under foot, and keeping enchained there, the angry minorities 
which strive in vain to cope with them. The government, on the con- 
trary, should be mild and moderate in its action, so that while the will 
of the majority still maintain its necessary ascendency, the minority 
should be able to acquiesce in it without any violent discontent or sense 
of oppression. We by no means intend to imply that our party, now 
for twelve years in the possession of the federal administration, has 
abused its power to tyrannize over the minority which has been through- 
out in opposition to us. The state of feeling which has been kept up 
under a constant high pressure of excitement on their part, artfully as 
it has been fermented by political leaders, has proceeded from very 
different causes. Yet still, without going into any further exposition 
here of those causes, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact of the existence 
of that state of feeling, which, we repeat the word, we cannot but regard 
as “an immense evil,’ andto which the present success of the Whigs will 
bring the only remedy which was possible’ They have been for 
years denouncing the alleged corruptions of the Administration, till 
they have made their party believe in them. Very well—they have 


now the opportunity they asked, both of exposing them, and of 


exhibiting the contrast of their own promised administrative reforms. 
If they do better—we shall rejoice with them; otherwise we shall at 
least claim and receive from the unanimous verdict of the whole people 
that justice which the deluded passions and prejudices of so large a poi- 


tion of them now deny. 
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AMERICAN POETRY.* 


We remember that the Professor of the Humanities, in that college in 
which we mis-spent the beautiful days of our youth, in his prelections 
upon poetry, attempting to give a definition of what it was, described 
it as a species of compesition inrhyme. The recurence of a jingle at 
certain measured intervals, was the single characteristic that distin- 
guished it from other kinds of writing. This defiinition, which includes 
in the category of poetry, those inimitable aids to the memory, 


“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November,” 


while it as effectually excludes Paradise Lost and the whole of Shake- 
speare, seems to have accompanied the compiler of this first collection 
throughout the greater part of his task. He has called his work a 
selection from American Poets, but with what propriety, except upon 
the ground that all who make rhymes are poets, it remains for a more 
penetrating genius than our own to discover. It is possible for a street 
ballad singer, or the wandering grinder of a hurdy-gurdy, to produce 
an occasional combination of harmonious sounds, yet that either should 
be termed a musician, or the hard-won product of their industry, music, 
is a most wilful or ianocent perversion of language. Nor is it less of 
a departure from the proprieties of speech to designate every man who 
knows that dove rhymes with love, by the sacred name of poet. 

We do not think, then, that the Poet-General, the Korner of Ame- 
rica, as some newspaper has called him, has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in his undertaking. Either his proverbial good-nature has 
misled him over too wide a field of selection, or the fine taste which 
may be supposed to belong to one who has himself contributed so 








* American Melodies, consisting of a single selection from two hundred Ame- 
rican Poets, By George P. Morris: Linen & Fennel, New-York, 1840. 

Selections from the American Poets, By William Cullen Bryant: New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1840. 
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largely to our home-born melodies, has given him the slip on this 
occasion. Of some of his favourites we cannot pretend ever to have 
heard, and of others we have heard only because they have been more 
adroit than others in mangling the people’s English. It were invidious 
to discriminate, even if the kindness peculiar to the critical tribe, would 
allow us to take in hand so disagreeable a task, and we therefore dis- 
miss the smaller gentry, with the same benevolent feeling that induces 
a veteran sportsman to pass over a bevy of unfledged quail, “ poor 
things! they are scarcely worth the powder.” 

Still, General Morris’s book has shown those of us who did not 
know it before, that the list of American Melodists numbers many that 
are richly worthy of the distinction. The selections which he has 
made from several of our more conspicuous poets, will favourably com- 
pare with the best specimens of song-writing that are sent to us from 
the popular writers in that kind beyond the Atlantic. The Waterfowl 
taken from Bryant, is rather a lofty and solemn hymn,—containing 
more poetic beauty than any composition of the same compass in Eng- 
lish literature—than a song or melody. Such a lyric cannot be 
sung. 

The second volume, prepared by the distinguished poet whose name 
we have just mentioned, aspires to a much higher character than that 
of his predecessor,—his predecessor, we mean, in the order of our re- 
marks. It was compiled for a specific purpose, to form one of a series 
of books designed to furnish the libraries of the school districts in the 
State of New York, and the compiler was consequently under a re- 
straint both as to the nature and number of specimens that might be 
introduced into his collection. The principles that have guided him, 
in this necessity, are briefly stated in the few observations prefixed to 
the book. “The collection,” he says, ‘although embracing speci- 
mens from the writings of a very great number of American Poets, 
may not yet contain the names of all who deserve admission. Of some 
authors, however, the best things, in a literary point of view, are of a 
nature which did not faJl within the plan of the compilor. Amatory 
poems and drinking songs, notwithstanding the skill or the spirit with 
which they might be written, have been invariably exciuded, as not 
proper for a book designed to be placed in a school or family library, 
and, therefore, to be read by very young persons. If it had been the 
sole object of the compiler to present samples of the poetical literature 
of his country, he would have adopted a less rigid rule in this respect. 
There are also scattered in our magazines and pericdicals many poems 
of much merit, some accompanied by the names of the authors, and 
others, the authorship of which might with due pains be ascertained. 
which would add to the value and interest of a compilation like this 
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The necessity of preparing the work for the press within a stipulated 
time, has, however, prevented the compiler from making the necessary 
researches for the purpose, except in a few instances; and even if the 
time had been sufficient, the size of the volume, would not have per- 
mitted a much more various selection than has been made. If this 
volume should meet with a favourable reception from the public, an- 
other may be prepared from the materials untouched.” 

We see no reason why the quasi promise contained in this last sen- 
tence should not be immediately fulfilled. The high fame and known 
taste of the editor, apart from the success with which he has executed 
that portion of his task before us, would ensure a general reception to 
any volume he might publish. Works of this kind, we cannot but 
believe to be serviceable to the literature of any country, and especi- 
ally to the literature of a young country. There are many poems 
scattered over the pages of transient publications, that deserve to be 
rescued from their oblivion. They are the efforts of men gifted with 
poetic genius, but who have produced only single fruits, or whose col- 
lected works are too voluminous to come into the possession of the 
mass of readers. It is true, that he who undertakes the task of selec- 
tion, has assigned himself a disagreeable and difficult duty; he must 
wend his way through a great deal of trash ; he must offend many that 
place a higher value on their own effusions than his taste or that of 
the public would approve; others will take umbrage at the insuf- 
ficient space allotted to certain favourite authors; but his reward will 
be found in the endeavour to do justice to neglected genius, and to ad- 
vance the literature of his native land. He may be compared to the 
pearl-diver of the east, who seeks, amid many obstructions and much 
mud and sea-weed, for gems to adorn the casket of the accomplished 
and refined. He recovers things of value from the wrecks of time, 
and bequeaths to posterity treasures that otherwise might have lain hid 
forever. 

Mr. Bryant’s volume is a book of very respectable poetry,—much of 
it, poetry in the genuine sense of the term. In what he has furnished 
us from his own incomparable works, and from the works of Dana, 
Halleck, Sprague, Willis, Sands, and Pierpoint, we have a number of 
exquisitely beautiful poems, each one of them marked with the peculiar 
traits of the writer, yet instinct with that spirit, which 
“‘ bodies forth, 

The form of things unknown” 
“which,” as Coleridge has it, is “the blossom and the fragrance of 
all human knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
language.” Nor among other writers do we fail to meet many an- 
cient favourites, some, the first fruits of those who sunk beneath the 
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pressure of want and care before the rich promises of their youth were 
fulfilled, some, the chance scintillations of minds whose fires have been 
smothered under the incumbrance of professional business, and others, 
the early beams of such as were cut off untimely, ere the day-spring of 
their fancies had reached its culmination, and while their gorgeous 
expectations yet tinged with roseate hues the vrospects of their future. 
As a nation we are still young, yet in looking over this collection of 
writers, we find names to which the lapse of time has already attached, 
the interest that invests those that have long since gone. They seem 
to us to be withdrawn far into the dimness of the past, their shadows 
float before us in waving and uncertain outline, the events of their histo- 
ry are softly sinking into the silence of obscurity, and an undefinable 
association disposes us to value with a deeper feeling, the few bright 
traces that are left to mark the fact of their existence. 

From the number of these earlier lights, the present volume begins 
with selections from the works of Philip Freneau. He may be re- 
garded as the first, in point of time, of the revolutionary poets. But 
long before his day, the inhabitants of the colonies had already reck- 
oned up a long list of the cultivators of the art. Their effusions have 
the most of them perished, and such as remain, are interesting rather 
as curious exhibitions of the spirit and mental habits of the times, than 
as samples of poetical merit. The first book of poetry published on 
this continent was a metrical version of the Psalms, executed about 
1639, by Thomas Welde, of Roxbury, Richard Mather, of Dorchester, 
and John Eliot, the famous apostle of the Indians, all of them poets of 
some celebrity in their day. In a sort of apologetic preface to this 
book, the translators say that “if the verses are not always so smooth 
and elegant as some may desire and expect, let them consider that 
God’s altar needs not our polishing; for we have respected rather a 
plain translation than to smooth our verses with the sweetness of any 
paraphrase, and so have attended to conscience rather than elegance, 
fidelity rather than poetry, in translating Hebrew words into English 
language, and David's ‘poetry into English metre.” A piece of in- 
formation certainly, which whoever will take the following as a speci- 
men of the whole work, will esteem abundantly gratuitous. 


PSALM CXXXVIl. 


1, The rivers on of Babilon, 
there when wee did sit downe, 
Yea even then wee mourned when 
wee remembered Sion. 
2. Our harp wee did hang it amid, 
Upon the willow tree, 
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Because there they that us away 
led in captivitee 
3. Requir’d of us a song, and thus 
ask’t mirth us waste who laid, 
Sing us among a Sion’s song, 
unto us then they said. 
4, The Lord’s song sing can wee? being 
in strangers land, then let 
5. loose her skill my right hand if I 
Jerusalem forget, 
6. Let cleave my tongue my pailate on 
if minde thee doe not I, 
if chiefe joyes o’er I prize not more 
Jerusalem my joy. 
7. Remember Lord, Edom’s sons’ word, 
unto the ground said they, 
it raise it raise, when as it was 
Jerusalem her day, 


It was a singular proof of the simple piety of our fathers that lines of 
this sort could be welcomed as “a satisfactory help to their devotions.” 

Still further removed from us, however, than these pious translators, 
there flourished poetical writers of still greater pretensions. The first, 
as well as the best of these, was the celebrated Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, 
the daughter of Governor Dudley of the Massachusetts colony, and the 
wife of a Mr. Simon Bradstreet. She was married in her sixteenth 
year, and had settled in the year following, A. D. 1630, in New Eng- 
land, where she was universally esteemed, according to contemporary 
accounts, as a woman “of gracious demeanour, eminent parts, pious 
conversation, courteous disposition, exact diligence in her place, and 
discreet managing of her family occasions.” Cotton Mather avers that 
“her poems, divers times printed, have afforded a grateful entertain- 
ment unto the ingenious, and a monument for her memory beyond the 
stateliest marble ;” while the accomplished and courteous John Norton 
of Ipswich, calls her “the mirror of her age, and glory of her sex.” 
Of her works, which were chiefly of a religious and reflective kind, 
the following will show, better perhaps than any other, to what extent 
she possessed the powers of poetic fancy and expression. The length 
of the extract the curious reader will readily forgive. 


CONTEMPLATIONS. 


Some time now past in the Autumnal Tide, 
When Phebus wanted but one hour to bed, 
The trees all richly clad, yet void of pride, 
Were gilded o’er by his rich golden head. 
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Their leaves and fruits seem’d painted, but was true | 
Of green, of red, of yellow, mixed hew, 
Wrapt were my senses at this delectable view. 


I wist not what to wish, yet sure thought I, 

Ifso much excellence abide below ; 

How excellent is He, that dwells on high! 

Whose power and beauty by his works we know. 

Sure he is goodness, wisdome, glory, light, 

That hath this under world so richly dight: 

More heaven than earth was here no winter and no night. 


Then on a stately oak I cast mine eye, 

Whose ruffling top the clouds seem’d to aspire ; 
How long since thou wast in thine infancy? 

Thy strength, and stature, more thy years admire. 
Hath hundred winters past since thou wast born? 
Or thousand since thou brak’st thy shell of horn, 
If so, all these as nougbt, eternity doth scorn. 


Then higher on the glistering sun I gaz’d, 

Whose beams were shaded by the leavie tree, | 
The more I look’d, the more I grew amaz’d, 

And softly said, what glory’s like to thee ? 

Soul of this world, this Universe’s eye, 

No wonder, some made thee a deity ; 

Had I not better known, (alas) the same had I. 


Thou as a bridegroom from thy chamber rushest, 
And as a strong man, joyes to run a race, 

The morn doth usher thee, with smiles aud blushes, 
The earth reflects her glances in thy face. 

Birds, insects, animals with vegetive, 

Thy heart from death and dulness doth revive : 

And in the darksome womb of fruitful nature drive. 


Thy swift annual, and diurnal course, 

Thy daily straight, and yearly oblique path, 

Thy pleasing fervor, and thy scorching force, 

All mortals here the feeling knowledge hath. 

Thy presence makes it day, thy absence night, 
Quaternal seasons caused by thy might : 

Hail creature, full of sweetness, beauty and delight. 


Art thou so full of glory, that no eye 

Hath strength, thy shining rayes once to behold ? 

And is thy splendid throne erect so high ? 

As to approach it, can no earthly mould. 

How full of glory then must thy Creator be, 

Who gave this bright light Iustre unto thee ! t 
Admir’d, ador’d for ever, be that Majesty. 
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Silent alone, where none or saw, or heard, 

In pathless paths I lead my wandering feet, 

My humble eyes to lofty skyes I rear’d 

To sing some song, my mazed Muse thought meet. 
My great Creator I would magnifie 

That nature had, thus decked liberally : 

But Ah, and Ah, again, my imbecility! 


I heard the merry grasshopper then sing, 

The black clad cricket, bear a second part, 

They kept one tune, and plaid on the same string, 
Seeming to glory in their little art. 

Shall creatures abject, thus their voices raise ? 

And in their kind resound their maker’s praise : 
Whilst I as mute, can warble forth no higher layes. 


Man’s at the best a creature frail and vain, 

In knowledge ignorant, in strength but weak : 

Subject to sorrows, losses, sickness, pain, 

Each storm his state, his mind, his body break: 

From some of these he never finds cessation, 

But day or night, within, without, vexation, 

Troubles from foes, from friends, from dearest, near’st Relation. 


And yet this sinful creature, frail and vain, 

This lump of wretchedness, of sin and sorrow, 

This weather-beaten vessel wrackt with pain, 

Joyes not in hope of an eternal morrow: 

Nor all his losses, crosses and vexation, 

In weight, in frequency and duration 

Can make him deeply groan for that divine Translation. 


The Mariner that on smooth waves doth glide, 
Sings merrily, and steers his barque with ease, 

As if he had command of wind and tide, 

And now become great Master of the seas; 

But suddenly a storm spoils all the sport, 

And makes him long for a more quiet port, 

Which ’gainst all adverse winds may serve for fort. 


So he that saileth in this world of pleasure, 

Feeding on sweets, that never bit of th’ sowre, 
That’s full of friends, of honour and of treasure, 
Fond fool, he takes this earth ev’n for heav’ns bower. 
But sad affliction comes and makes him see 

Here’s neither honor, wealth, nor safety ; 

Only above is found all with security. 


O Time the fatal wreck of mortal things, 
That draws eblivion’s curtains over kings, 
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Their sumptuous monuments, men know them not, 
Their names without a Record are forgot, 

Their parts, their ports, their pomp’s all laid in th’ dust, 
Nor wit nor gold, nor buildings scape time’s rust; 

But he whose name is grav'd in the white stone 

Shall last and shine when all of these are gone. 


But the ‘ gifted Anne,’ as a modern newspaper would say, was not 
only poetically inspired herself but was the cause of inspiration in 
others. The exce!lence of her efforts moved the genius of John 
Rogers, not he of Rhode Island, but another who was for some time Pre- 
sident ot Harvard College, to a series of stanzas in the highest degree 
complimentary to the poetess. We subjoin them as a worthy accom- 
paniment to the poems which we have just quoted. 


Manan, twice through the Muses’ grove I walkt, 
Under your blissfull bowres, I shrowding there, 
It seem’d with Nymphs of Helicon I talkt, 

For there those sweet-lip’d sisters sporting were. 
Apollo with his sacred lute sate by, 

On high they made their heavenly sonnets flye, 
Posies around they strow’d, of sweetness poesie. 


Twice have I drunk the nectar of your lines, 

Which high sublim’d my mean born phantasie, 

Flusht with these streams of your Maronean wines 
Above myself rapt to an extasie : 

Methought I was upon mount Hybla’s top, 

There where I might those fragrant flowers lop, 
Whence did sweet odors tiow, and honey spangles drop. 


To Venus’ shrine no altars raised are, 

Nor venom’d shafts from painted quiver fly : 

Nor wanton Doves of Aphrodite’s carr, 

Or fluttering there, nor here forlornly lie : 

Lorne paramours, not chatting birds tell news, 
How sage Apollo Daphne hot pursues, 

Or stately Jove himself is wont to haunt the stews. 


Nor barking Satyrs breathe, nor dreary clouds 
Exhaled from Styx, their dismal drops distil 
Within these fairy, flowry fields, nor shrouds 
The screeching night raven, with his shady quill: 
But lyrick strings here Orpheus nimbly hitts, 
Arion on his sadled dolphin sits, 

Chanting as every humour, age and season fits. 


Her silver swans, with nightingale set spells, 
Which sweetly charm the traveller, and raise 
Earth’s earthed monarches, from their hidden cells, 
And to appearance summon lapsed dayes, 
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Their heav’nly air becalms the swelling frayes, 
Aud fury fell of elements allayes, 
By paying every one due tribute of his praixe. 


This seem’d the scite of all those verdant vales, 
And purled springs, whereat the Nymphs do play : 
With lofty hills, where Poets rear their tales, 

To heavenly vaults, which heav’nly sound repay 
By echo’s sweet rebound: here ladye’s kiss, 
Circling nor songs, nor dance’s circle miss ; 

But whilst those Syrens sung, I sunk in sea of bliss. 


Thus weltring in delight, my virgin mind 

Admits a rape ; truth still lyes undeseri’d, 

Its singular that plural seem’d ; I find 

"T'was fancie’s glass alone that multipli’d ; 

Nature with art so closely did combine, 

I thought I saw the Muses treble trine, 

Which prov’d your lonely Muse superiour to the Nine. 


Your only hand those poesies did compose : 

Your head the source, whence all those springs did flow : 
Your voice, whence changes sweetest notes arose : 

Your feet that kept the dance alone, I trow: 

Then vail your bonnets, Poetasters all, 

Strike, lower amain, and at these humbly fall, 

And deem yourselves advane’d to be her pedestal. 


Should all with lowly congees laurels bring, 
Waste Flora’s magazine to find a wreathe, 

Or Pineus’ banks, ’twere too mean offering ; 
Your Muse a fairer garland doth bequeath 

To guard your fairer front; here ’t is your name 
Shall stand immarbled ; this your little frame 
Shall great Colossus, be, to your eternal fame. 








* A curious piece of ante-revolutionary poetry, is a passage from the address of 
Benjamin Woodbridge, on the death of an excellent preacher, John Cotton, in 
1652,—which is the more curious because it is supposed by some to be the original 
of Dr. Franklin’s epitaph upon himself. The passage describes the subject of the 
poem, as 

“ A living, breathing bible ; tables where 
Both covenants at large engraven were ; 
Gospel and Jaw in heart had each its column, 
His head an index to the sacred volume, 
His very name a title-page, and next, 
His life a commentary on the text. 
Oh. what a monument of glorious worth, 
When in a new edition he comes forth, 
Without errata may we think he’ll be 
In leaves and covers of eternitie.” 
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These writers, however, though they wrote and flourished in this 
country, cannot be ranked among the number of native American 
poets. The original of that genius, was Mr. Benjamin Thompson, 
who was born in 1642, in the town which is now called Quincey. 
He was the author of several poems, two or three of which have come 
down to us, the longest and best being a history of the terrible onset 
which the Indians, under King Philip, made upon the settlements of 
New England. Itis due to the position he occupied to give an extract 
from this production. The following is the prologue, which seems to 
be a lament over the growth of luxury among the people. 


Tx times wherein old Pompion was a saint, 
When men fared hardly yet without complaint, 
On vilest cates ; the dainty indian maize 

Was eat with clamp-shells out of wooden trayes, 
Under thatch’d hutts without the cry of rent, 

And the best sawce to every dish, content. 

When flesh was food and hairy skins made coats, 
And men as wel as birds had chirping notes. 
When Cimnels* were accounted noble bloud ; 
Among the tribes of common herbage food. 

Of Ceres’ bounty form’d was many a knack, 
Enough to fill poor Robin’s Almanack. 

These golden times (tceo fortunate to hold,) 
Were quickly sin’d away for love of gold. 

°T was then among the bushes, not the street, 

If one in place did an inferior meet, 

“Good morrow brother, is there aught you want? 
“ Take freely of me, what I have you ha’nt.” 
Plain Tom and Dick would pass as current now, 
As ever since “ Your Servant Sir,” and bow. 
Deep-skirted doublets, puritanick capes, 

Which now would render men like upright apes, 
Was comlier wear, our wiser fathers thought, 
Than the cast fashions from all Europe brought. 
”"T was in those dayes an honest grace would hold 
Till an hot pudding grew at heart a cold. 

And men had better stomaches at religion, 

Than I to capon, turkey-cock, or pigeon ; 

When honest sisters met to pray, not prate, 
About their own and not their neighbour's state. 
During Plain Dealing’s reign, that worthy stud 
Of the ancient planters’ race before the flood, 
Then times were good, merchants car’d not a rush 
For other fare than Jonakin and Mush. 

Although men far’d and lodged very hard, 

Yet innocence was better than a guard. 

*T was long before spiders and worms had drawn 
Their dungy webs, or hid with cheating lawne 


ore ee 


* Simnels. t Then. 
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New England’s beautyes, which still seem’d to me 
Illustrious in their own simplicity. 

"T was ere the neighbouring Virgin-Land had broke 
The hogsheads of her worse than hellish smoak. 
"T was ere the Islands sent their presents in, 
Which but to use was counted next to sin. 

"T was ere a barge had made so rich a fraight 

As chocolate, dust-gold and bitts of eight. 

Ere wines from France and Moscovadoe to 
Without the which the drink will searsly doe. 
From westeru isles ere fruits and delicacies 

Did rot maids’ teeth and spoil their handsome faces 
Or ere these times did chance, the noise of war 
Was from our towns and hearts removed far. 

No bugbear comets in the chrystal air 

Did drive our christian planters to despair. 

No sooner pagan malice peeped forth 

But valour snib’d it. Then were men of worth 
Who by their prayers slew thousands, angel-like ; 
Their weapons are unseen with which they strike. 
Then had the churches rest; as yet the coales 
Were covered up in most contentious souls: 
Freeness in judgment, union in affection, 

Dear love, sound truth, they were our grand protection 
Then were the times in which our councells sate 
These gave prognosticks of our future fate. 

If these be longer liv’d our hopes increase, 

These warrs will usher iu a longer peace. 

But if New England’s love die in its youth, 

The grave will open next for blessed truth. 

This theame is out of date, the peacefull hours 
When castles needed not, but pleasant bowers 
Not ink, but bloud and tears now serve the turn 
To draw the figure of New England’s urne 

New England’?hour of passion is at hand ; 

No power except divine can it withstand. 

Scarce hath her glass of fifty years run out 

But her old prosperous steeds turn heads about, 
‘Tracking themselves back to their poor beginnings 
To fear and fare upon their fruits of sinnings. 

So that the mirror of the christian world 

Lyes burnt to heaps in part, her streamers furl’d 
Grief sighs, joyes flee, and dismal fears surprise 
Not dastard spirits only, but the wise. 

Thus have the fairest hopes deceiv'd the eye 

Of the big-swoln expectant standing by : 

Thus the proud ship after a little turn, 

Sinks into Neptune’s arms to find its urne : 

Thus hath the heir to many thousands born 

Been in an instant from the mother torn: 
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Even thus thine infant cheeks begin to pale, 


Aud thy supporters through great losses 


This is the Prologue to thy future woe 
The Epilogue no mortal yet can know. 


It will be seen from these specimens that our country trom the be- 
ginning, has not been without its bards. It will be seen also, on com 
paring them with later writers, whose works are represented in the 
collection before us, that poesy has felt the influence of that spirit of 
progress which seems to have marked everything pertaining to this 
new world. As the social and political condition of society has ad 
vanced, higher attainments have been made in the pursuits which ex- 
pand and refine the human intellect. One after another men have 
arisen, superiour to their fore-runners in genius and in the degree of their 
cultivation, to carry toa higher pitch of excellence, the noble arts which 
enlarge our thoughts, knowledge and affections, while they impart a 
grace and dignity to our lives. The obstructions to a profound and 
elevated mental culture, incident to an early state of national ex 
istence, have gradually been removed, and with each removal there has 
sprung up not a few men, the vigour and accomplishments of whose 
minds would have adorned the annals of a more polished people. The 
difficulty with us has been, not a want of the elements of poetry, (as 
may hereafter be shown,) nor a deficiency of poetic genius, but the 
overwhelming flood of practical influences, which has diverted the at- 
tention of every mind into unfavourable channels. Those among us, 
who have attained to signal eminence in intellectual pursuits, have don 
so, in defiance of circumstances, and by the exertion of a most wilfu! 
and perverse hostility to prevailing tendencies. It is certainly to be re 
cretted that thenumber of these is not larger, yet shall wenot cherish with 
a more earnest feeling the few who have undertaken and succeeded in the 
struggle? Among the foremost of those whd discover symptoms of 
the possession of a higher order of poetic ability, we cannot but men 
tion the name of Carlos Wilcox. He was, and he still is, known 
only to few, but he possesses many of the characteristics of the poet 
In the simplicity and minute description of the following, there is a 
creat deal that we value more highly than we do the more verbosé 


and stately passages of T’hompson’s Seasons. 


SPRING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Lone swolen in drenching rain, seeds, germs, and buds 
Start at the touch of vivifying beams. 

Moved by their secret force, the vital lymph 

Diffusive runs, and spreads o’er wood and field 

1 


A flood of verdure. Clothed, in one short week 
\s naked Nature in her full attire 
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On the first morn, light as an open plain 

is all the woodland, filled with sunbeams, poured 
Through the bare tops, on yellow leaves below 
With strong reflection: on the last, ’tis dark 
With full-grown foliage, shading all within. 

in one short week the orchard buds and blooms ; 
And now, when steep’d in dew or gentle showers 
[t yields the purest sweetness to the breeze, 

Or all the tranquil atmosphere perfumes 

fen from the juicy leaves of sudden growth 
And the rank grass of steaming ground. the air 


Filled with a watery glimmering, receive: 

A grateful smell, exhaled by warming rays. 
Each day are heard, and almost ev« ry hour 
New notes to swell the music of the groves. 
(nd soon the latest of the feather’d train 

At evening twilight come; the lonely snipe, 
O’er marshy fields, high in the dusky air, 
Invisible, but with faint, tremulous tones, 
Hovering or playing o’er the listener’s head; 
And, in mid-air, the sportive night-hawk, seen 
Flymg a while at random, uttering oft 

A cheerful cry, attended with a shake 
Of level pinions, dark, but when upturned 
Avainst the brightness of the western sky 
One white plume showing in the midst of each 
Then far down diving with loud hollow sound 
And, deep at first within the distant wood, 
Che whip-poor-will, her name her only song. 
She, soon as children from the noisy sport 
Of hooping, laughing, talking with all tones, 
Io hear the echoes of the empty barn, 

Are by her voi e diverted and held mute, 
Comes to the margin of the nearest grove ; 
And when the twilight, deepened into night, 
Calls them within, close to the house she comes 
And on its dark side, haply on the step 

Of unfrequented door, lighting unseen, 
Breaks into strains, articulate and clear, 

Che closing sometimes quickened as in sport 
Now, animate throughout, from morn to eve 
{ll harmony, activity, and joy, 
is lovely Nature, as in her bless’d prime. 

‘he robin to the garden or green yard, 

Close to the door, repairs to build again 
Within her wonted tree; and at her work 
Seems doubly busy for her past delay. 

Along the surface of the winding stream, 
Pursuing every turn, gay swallows skim 


()r round the borders of the spacious lawn 


Ll] 
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Fly in repeated circles, rising o’er 

Hillock and fence with motion serpentine, 
Easy, and light. One snatches from the ground 
A downy feather, and then upward springs, 
Followed by others, but oft drops it soon, 

In playful mood, or from too slight a hold, 
When all at once dart at the falling prize. 
The flippant blackbird, with light yellow crown, 
Hangs fluttering in the air, and chatters thick 
Till her breath fail, when, breaking off, she drops 
On the next tree, and on its highest limb 

Or some tall flag, and gently rocking, sits, 
Her strain repeating. With sonorous notes 
Of every tone, mixed in confusion sweet, 

All chanted in the fulness of delight, 

The forest rings: wliere, far around enclosed 
With bushy sides, and covered high above 
With foliage thick, supported by bare trunks, 
Like pillars rising to support a roof, 

It seems a temple vast, the space within 
Rings loud and clear with thrilling melody. 
Apart, but near the choir, with voice distinct, 
The merry mocking-bird together links 

In one continued song their different notes, 
Adding new life and sweetness to them all. 
Hid under shrubs, the squirrel that in fields 
Frequents the stony wall and briery fence, 
Here chirps so shrill that human feet approach 
Unheard till just upon him, when, with cries 
Sudden and sharp, he darts to his retreat 
Beneath the mossy hillock or aged tree ; 

But oft a moment after reappears, 

First peeping out, then starting forth at once 
With a courageous air, yet in his pranks 
Keeping a watchful eye, nor venturing far 
Till left unheeded. In rank pastures graze 
Singly aud mutely, the contented herd; 

And on the upland rough the peaceful sheep ; 
Regardless of the frolic lambs, that, close 
Beside them, and before their faces prone, 
With many an antic leap and butting feint, 
Try to provoke them to unite im sport 

Or grant a look, till tired of vain attempts ; 
When, gathering in one company apart, 

All vigour and delight, away they run, 
Straight to the utmost corner of the field, 
The fence beside; then, wheeling, disappea 
in some small sandy pit, then rise to view ; 
Or crowd together up the heap of earth 
Around some upturned root of fallen tree 
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And on its top a trembling moment stand, 
Then to the distant flock at once return. 
Exhilerated by the general joy, 

And the fair prospect of a fruitful year, 

The peasant, with light heart and nimble step, 
His work pursues, as it were pastime sweet, 
With many a cheering word, his willing team, 
For labour fresh he hastens to the field 

Ere morning lose its coolness; but at eve, 
When loosened from the plough and homeward turn’d, 
He follows slow and silent, stopping oft 

To mark the daily growth of tender grain 
And meadows of deep verdure, or to view 

His scattered flock and herd, of their own will 
Assembling for the night by various paths, 
The old now freely sporting with the young, 
Or labouring with uncouth attempts at sport, 


Another name, to which we would render honour is that of Robert 
©. Sands, in connection with that of his friend James Wallis Eastburn. 
There is something in the friendship of these two men, that has 
always touched us at the mention of it, with a feeling of romantic 
interest. Endowed with kindred genius and taste, of nearly the same 
age, associates in the same college, projectors of the same youthful 
enterprises, bound to each other by the ties of a strong literary fellow- 
ship, interchanging the sympathies of brothers, in habits of constant 
communication, appreciating each others talents, and alike risking their 
reputations upon poems, started in the enthusiasm and generous ambi- 
tion of youth, they both after a brief and brilliant career, sunk into the 
grave when their faculties were just ripening into maturity and while 
hope still gilded with its golden hues, the long path they seemed destined 
torun. Eastburn was one of those mild, thoughtful and benevolent 
spirits who, like Kirke White, appear for a while upon the earth, to 
teach us how beautiful is our nature under the influence of natural 
sensibility tempered by fervent piety. And Sand’s was a genial spirit, 
endowed with a large range of sympathies, with rich affections joined 
to a keen sense of the ludicrous, with an ardent thirst of knowledge, 
with a deep reverence for all who had blessed mankind with their 
labours, and a kindling love for the beautiful and great things of every 
literature. In the poems of the latter, there may be remarked a nice 
choice of expression, a varied and flexible rhythm, the power of minute 
description, quick associations and strong emotions, united to a ready per- 
ception of whatever is romantic or beautiful in the various phases of 
natural, objects, and of human existence: There are passages in the 
Dream of the Princess Papantzin that approach the sublimity of the 
deep religious feeling of Milton, while in his lighter effusions there is 
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much to remind us of the quaint humour and provoking drollery of 
Lamb. How pleasant and various the vicissitudes of his life, and how 
strange the coincidence of his death! He lived in the prosecution of 
noble pursuits and the reciprocation of kindly sentiments, and he died 
while commemorating the exit of those who had departed during the 
current year. He had paid his tribute to the ‘ Dead of 1832,’ he had 
scarcely returned to other tasks and written, 


‘‘Q deem not my spirit away yon abides,’ 


when he was himself summoned to join, in another world, the band of 
distinguished mortals, whose lives and deaths he had so recently 
chronicled in this. 

As a specimen of Sand’s poetic abilities, we shall give what does 
noi appear in the excellent volume of Mr. Bryant, a part of the Proem 
to Yamoyden, in which the author refers to his early and dea 


friend. 


YAMOYDEN 
PROEM. 


Gio rorTH, sad fragments of a broken strain 

The last that either bard shall e’er essay ; 

The hand can ne’er attempt the chords again 
That first awoke them, in a happier day ; 

Where sweeps the ocean breeze its desert way 
His requiem murmurs o’er the moaning wave ; 
And he who feebly now prolongs the lay, 

Shall ne’er the minstrel’s hallowed honours crave : 


His harp lies buried deep in that untimely graye! 


Friend of my youth! with thee began the love 

Of sacred song ; the wont, in golden dreams, 

’*Mid classic realms of splendours past to rove, 

O’er haunted steep, and by immortal streams ; 
Where the blue wave, with sparkling bosom gleams 
Round shores, the mind’s eternal heritage, 

For ever lit by memory’s twilight beams ; 

Where the proud dead, that live in storied page 


Beckon, with awful port, to glory’s earlier age. 


There would we linger oft, entranced, to hear, 
O’er battle fields, the epic thunders roll ; 


Or list, where tragic wail upon the ear, 
Through Argive palaces shrill echoing, stole 





—— 
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There would we mark, uncurb’d by all control, 

In central heaven, the Theban eagle’s flight; 

Or hold communion with the musing soul 

Of sage or bard, who sought, ’mid Pagan night, 
in loved Athenian groves, for truth’s eternal light 


Homeward we turn’d to that fair land, but late 
tedeem’d from the strong speil that bound it fast, 
Where Mystery, brooding o’er the waters, sate 
And kept the key, till three millenniums past; 
When, as creation’s noblest work was last, 
Latest, to man it was vouchsafed, to see 
Nature’s great wonder, long by clouds o’ereast, 
And veil’d in sacred awe, that it might be 

An empire and a home, most worthy for the free. 


* * * * 


Friend of my youth! with thee began my song, 
And o’er thy bier its latest accents die ; 

Misled in phantom-peopled realms too long,— 
Though not to me the muse averse deny, 
Sometimes, perhaps, her visions to descry,— 
Such thriftless pastime should with youth be o’er ; 
And he who loved with thee his notes to try, 

But for thy sake such idlesse would deplore,— 


And swears to meditate the thankless muse uo more 


But no! the freshness of that past shall still 
Sacred to memory’s hoiiest musings be ; 

When through the ideal fields of song, at will, 
He rov’d, and gather’d chaplets wild with the 
When, reckless of the world, alone and free, 
Like two proud barks, we kept our careless way 
That sail by moonlight o’er the tranquil sea ; 
Their white apparel and their streamers gay, 


Bright gleaming o’er the main, beneath the ghostly ray :— 


And downward, far, reflected in the clear 

Blue depths, the eye their fairy tackling sees; 

So, buoyant, they do seem to float in air, 

And silently obey the noiseless breeze ;— 

‘Till, all too soon, as the rude winds may please, 
They part for distant ports: The gales benign 
Swift wafting, bore, by Heaven’s all-wise decrees 
To its own harbour sure, where each divine 


And joyous vision, seen before in dreams, is thine. 


Muses of Helicon! melodious race 
Of Jove and golden-hair’d Mnemosyne ! 
Whose art from memory blots each sadder trace 


' 


And drives each scowling form of grief away 
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Who, round the violet fount, your measures gay 
Once trod, and round the altar of great Jove ; 
Whence, wrapt in silvery clouds, your mighty way 
Ye held, and ravishing strains of music wove, 
That soothed the Thunderer’s soul, and fill’d his courts above 


Bright choir! with lips untempted, and with zone 
Sparkling, and unapproached by touch profane ; 
Ye, to whose gladsome bosoms ne’er was known 
The blight of sorrow, or the throb of pain ;— 
Rightly invoked,—if right the elected swain, 
On your own mountain’s side ye taught of yore, 
Whose honour’d hand took not your gift in vain, 
Worthy the budding laurel-bough it bore,— 
Farewell! a long farewell! [ worship you no more ! 


Among living poets, the compiler of the volume before us stands 
pre-eminent. None would more willingly yield him the chief place than 
those who might most properly be brought into comparison with him. 
The extreme finish he has given to whatever he has written, apart 
from his higher elaims to respect, would entitle him to a distinguished 


rank. Ifto this we add, his thorough mastery of the force and graces | 
of expression, the variety and flexibility of his versification, the delicacy 7 


of his fancy, the truth, beauty and dignity of his thought, and the lofty 
imagination that marks his productions, there can be no doubt as to his 
position. As long as the English language lasts, his poems must live 
They are of the kind which sink deep into the heart. They glide 
imperceptibly into the mind, to mould not only its modes of utterance, 
but to give reality and form to its noblest aspirations and affections 
They are inspirations, fresh from an intellect penetrated with a deep 
conviction of the solemn majesty and power of its vocation. They 
are works, “not raised,” as Milton says it, “ from the heat of youth, or 
the vapours of wine; likethose which flow at waste from the pen of some 
vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite; nor to be 
obtained by invocation of dame memory and her syren daughters, but 
by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all utter 
ance and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with the hallowed 
fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.” 

[t is needless to give examples from works generally known as 
those of Mr. Bryant. The following is one of the shortest but most 
graceful and elegant of his productions. 





‘* EARTH’S CHILDREN CLEAVE TO EARTH. 


Eartna’s children cleave to earth; her frail, 
Decaying children dread decay. 

Yon wreath of mist that leaves the vale 
And lessens in the morning ray 
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Look, how, by mountain rivulet, 
It lingers, as it upward ¢ reeps, 


And cl ngs to fern and cop ewood set 





\ Along the green and dewy steps: 
Clings to the fragrant kalmia, clings 
To precipices fringed with grass, 
Dark maples where the wood-thrush sings 
And bowers of fragrant sassafras. 
Yet all in vain: it passes still 
From hold to hold; it cannot stay: 
And in the very beams that fill 
The world with glory, wastes away 
Till, parting from the mountains brow 
it vanishes from human eye, 
And that which sprung of earth is now 
\ portion of the glorious sky. 
"he following is a higher and more sustained flight 
THE PRAIRIES 
These are the g of the desert, these 
i The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
7 For which the speech of England has no naine— 


The Prairies. I behold them for the first, 

And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 

Takes tn the encircling vastness. Lo! they stretcl 
In airy undulations, far away, 

As if the ocean, in-his gentlest swell. 

Stood still, with all his rounded billows fix’d, 

And motionless for ever. Motionless 

they are all unchain’d again. The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and, beneath, 

The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye ; 

Dark hollows seem to glide along, and chase 

The sunny ridges. Breezes of the South! 

Who toss the golden and the flame-like flowers, 

And pass the prairie-hawk, that, poised on high, 
Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not—ye have play’d 
Among the palms of Mexico and vines 

Of Texas, and have crisp’d the limpid brooks 

That from the fountains of Sonora glide 

Into the calm Pacific—have ye'fann’d 
A nobler or a lovelier scene than this ? 

Man hath no part in all this glorious work: 

The hand that built the firmament hath heaved 

And smooth’d these verdant swells, and sown their slopes 
With herbage, ] lanted them with island grove 8, 

And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor 


For this magnificent temple of the sky— 
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With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 
Rival the constellations! The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love— 
A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, 
Than that which bends above the eastern hills 

As o’er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 
Among the high, rank grass that sweeps his sides 
The hollow beating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. [f think of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here— 
The dead of other days? and did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life 
And burn with passion? Let the mighty mounds 
That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest, crowded with old oaks, 
Answer. A race, that long has pass’d away, 
Built them ; a disciplined and populous race 
Heap’d, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 
Of symmetry, aad rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourish’d their harvests, here their herds were fed 
When haply by their stalls the bison low’d, 
And bow’d his maned shoulder to the yoke. 
All day this desert murmur’d with their toils, 
Till twilight blush’d, and lovers walk’d, and wooed 


~~ 


In a forgotten language, and old tunes, 

From instruments of unremember’d form, 

Gave the soft winds a voice. The red man came— 
The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and fierce, 

And the mound-builders vanish’d from the earth. 
The solitude of centuries untold 

Has settled where they dwelt. The prairie-wolf 
Hunts in their meadows, and his fresh-dug den 
Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the ground 
Where stood their swarming cities. All is gone— 
All—save the piles of earth that hold their bones— 
The platforms where they worshipp’d unknown gods— 
The barriers which they builded from the soil 

To keep the foe at bay—till o’er the walls 

The wild beleaguerers broke, and, one by one, 

The strongholds of the plain were forced, and heap’d 
With corpses. The brown vultures of the wood 
Flock’d to those vast uncover’d sepulchres, 

And sat, unscared and silent, at their feast 

Haply some solitary fugitive, 

Lurking in marsh and forest, till the sense 


Of desolation and of fear became 
Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 
Man’s better nature triumph’d. Kindly words 
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Welcomed and sooth’d him ; the rude conquerors 
Seated the captive with their chiefs; he chose 

A bride among their maidens, and at length 
Seem’d to forget—yet ne'er forgot—the wife 

Of his first love, and her sweet little ones, 
Butcher’d, amid their shrieks, with all his race. 

Thus change the forms of being. Thus arise 

Races of living things, glorious in strength, 

And perish, as the quickening breath of God 

Fills them, or is withdrawn. 'The red man, too, 
Has left the blooming wilds he ranged so long, 
And, nearer to the Rocky Mountains, sought 

A wider hunting-ground. ‘The beaver builds 

No longer by these streams, but far away, 
On waters whose blue surface ne’er gave back 
The white man’s face; among Missouri’s springs, 
And pools whose issues swell the Oregon, 

He rears his littie Venice. In these plains 

rhe bison feeds no more. ‘I'wice twenty leagues 
seyond remotest smoke of hunter’s camp, 

Roams the majestic brute, in herds that shake 
The earth with thundering steps; yet here I meet 
His ancient footprints stamp’d beside the pool. 

Still this great sclitude is quick with life. 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 
They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 

And birds that scarce have learn’d the fear of man 
Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 
Startlingly beautiful. ‘The graceful deer 

Bound to the wood at my approach. The bee, 
A more adventurous colonist than man, 

With whom he came across the eastern deep, 
Fills the savannas with his murmurings, 

And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 

Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I hear 

Ihe sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill the deserts. From the ground 
Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 
Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Of Sabbath worshippers. ‘The low of herds 
Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 

Over the dark-brown furrows. All at once 

4 fresher wind sweeps by, and breaks my dream 
And I am in the wilderness alone 


Next to Bryant, we should be disposed to rank Mr. Richard H 
Dana. His works, not so popular as “many of less merit, are full of 
rich, profound and elevated thought. The qualities of his mind are 


those of strength rather than elegance. The general abruptness of 
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versification adds to the effect which he intends to produce. In his 
longest poem, the Buccaneer, he displays an intimate acquaintance 
with the workings of the human heart. The description there given, 
of the influences of crime upon an abandoned spirit—the remorse, the 
restlessness, the agony, the conscience shooting bolts of keenest 
anguish, while the fancy weaves images of fiery and supernatural 
horror,—for originality, vividness, and terrific force have scarcely a 
parallel in English literature. Mr. Dana’s other works breath much 
of the spirit of the older poetry ; there is the same stern simplicity, the 
same ruggedness, and the same deep strong feeling. How solemnly 
eloquent the following, particularly the passage beginning “ O listen 
man.” 


THE HUSBAND'S AND WIFE’S GRAVI 


Huspano and wife No converse now ye hold 
As once you did In your young days of love 
On its alarms, its anxious hours, delays 
[ts silent meditations, its glad hopes, 
{ts fears, impatience, quiet sympathies ; 
Nor do ye speak of joy assured, and bliss 
Full, certain, and possess’d. Domestic cares 
Call you not now together. Earnest talk 
On what your children way be, moves you not 
Ye lie in silence, and an awful silence ; 
Tis not like that in which ye rested once 
Most happy—silence eloquent, when heart 
With heart held speech, and your mysterious frames 
Harmonious, sensitive, at every beat 


Touched the soft notes of love. 


Stillness profound 
Insensible, unheeding, folds you round; 
And darkness, as a stone, has seal’d you in 
Away from all the living here ye 1 
In all the nearness of the narrow tomb, 
Yet feel ye not each other’s presence now. 


] 


Dread fellowship ! together, yet alone. 


? 


Is this thy prison-house, thy grave, then, Love 
And doth death cancel the great bond that holds 
Commingling:spirits? Are thoughts that know no bounds, 
But, self-inspired, rise upward, searching out 
The erernal Mind—the Father of ail thought— 

Are they become mere tenants of a tomb ? 


Dwellers in darkness, who th’ illuminate realms 


Of uncreated light have visited and lived? 
Lived in the dreadful splendour of that throne 





jee 
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Which One, with gentle hand the veil of flesh 
Lifting, that hung ’twixt man and it, reveal’d 

In glory? throne, before which even now 

Our souls, moved by prophetic power, bow down 
Rejoicing, yet at their own natures awed ? 

Souls that Thee know by a mysterious sense, 
Thou awful, unseen presence—are they quenched, 
Or burn they on, hid from our mortal eyes 

By that bright day which ends not, as the sun 


His robe of light flings round the glittering stars ? 


And with our frames do perish all our loves ? 

0 1ose LAL LOOK 1eir Toot ant pu orth buds 
Do tl that took tl t and put forth bud 
And their soft leaves unfolded in the warmth 


Of mutual hearts, grow up and live in beauty, 


"T j . ) 


Chen fade and fall, like fair unconscious flowers 

Are thoughts and passions that to the tongue give speech 
1 . ; ‘ 

And make it send forth winning harmonies 

That to the cheek do give its living glow 

And vision in the eye the soul intense 

With that for which there is no utterance 


Are these the body’s accidents ? no more 


[‘o live in it, and when that dies, go out 
Like the burnt taper’s flam 
t? tel "i 
A voice within us aks tl startling 
‘Man, thou sh ve . stial voices 
Hymn it unto « sou wccording harps 
By angel fingers touch’d when the mild s 
Of morning sang togethe und forth still 
The song of our great immortality : 


Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountain nd the deep-toned seas, 


Join in this solemn universal song 





Oh, listen, ye, our sprints; drink it in 

From all the a Tis i ren nlight ; 
"Tis floating midst day’s s« g glories; Night, 
Wrapped im her s e, with silent step 
Comes to our bed and brea it in our ¢ 

Night, and the dawn, bright day, and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all bou id ti) l les expanse 

As one \ t mystic imstrument, are tou 

3y an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 


Quiver with joy in this great jubiles 
The dying hear it; and as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 


To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 


Why is it that I linger round this tomb ? 
What holds it? Dust that cumber’d those I mourn 
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They shook it off, and laid aside earth’s rohes, 
And put on those of light. They’re gone to dwell 
In love—their God’s and angels’. Mutual love, 
That bound them here, no longer needs a speech 
For full communion; nor sensations strong, 
Within the breast, their prison, strive in vain 

To be set free, and meet their kind in joy. 
Changed to celestials, thoughts that rise in each, 
By natures new, impart themselves, though silent. 
Each quick’ning sense, each throb of holy love, 


Affections sanctified, and the full glow 

Of being, which expand and gladden one, 

By union all mysterious, thrill and live 

In both immortal frames: Sensation all, 

And thought, pervading, mingling sense and thougkt! 
Ye pair’d, yet one! wrapped in a consciousness 
Twofold, yet single—this is love, this life! 


Why call we, then, the square-built monument, 
The upright column, and the low-laid slab, 
Tokens of death, momorials of decay ? 
Stand in this solemn, still assembly, man, 
And learn thy proper nature ; for thou see’st 
In these shaped stones and letter’d tables, figures 
Of life: More are they to thy soul than those 4 
Which he who talk’d on Sinai’s mount with God 
Brought to the old Judeans—types are these, 
Of thine eternity. 


[ thank thee, Father, 
That at this simple grave, on which the dawn 
Is breaking, emblem of that day which hath 
No close, Thou kindly unto my dark mind 
Hast sent a sacred light, and that away 
From this green hillock, whither I had come 
In sorrow, Thou art leading me in joy. 


We could wish to speak at length of Halleck, Willis, Sprague, 
Street, Simms, Pierpont, and some others, but the space we have 
already consumed, warns us to forbear. The “Burns” of the first of 
these, which we esteem his happiest attempt, cannot be too often read. 


BURNS 
To arose brought from near Alloway Kirk, in Ayresiire, in the autumn of 1822. 


Wp Ross of Alloway! my thanks: 
Thou 'mindst me of that autumn noon 

When first we met upon “ the banks 
And braes 0’ bonny Doon. 
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Like thine, beneath the thorn-tree’s bough, 
My sunny hour was glad and brief, 

We've cross’d the winter sea, and thou 
Art wither’d—flower aii<’ leaf. 


And will not thy death-coom be mine— 
The doom of all things wrought of clay— 
And wither’d my life’s leaf like thine, 
Wild rose of Alloway ? 


Not so his memory, for whose sake 
My bosom bore thee far and long, 
His—who a humbler flower could make 


Immortal as his song. 


The memory of Burns—a name 

That calls, when brimm’d her festal cup, 
A nation’s glory, and her shame, 

In silent sadness up. 


A nation’s glory—be the rest 
Forgot—she’s canonized his mind 
And it is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind. 


I’ve stood beside the cottage-bed 

Where the Bard-peasant first drew breath 
A straw-thatch’d roof above his head, 

A straw-wrought couch beneath. 


And I have stood beside the pile, 
His monument—that tells to Heaven 
The homage of earth’s proudest isle 


To that Bard-peasant given! 


Bid thy thoughts hover o’er that spot, 
Boy-Minstrel, in thy dreaming hour ; 
And know, however low his lot, 
A Poet's pride and power. 


The pride that lifted Burns from earth, 
The power that gave a child of song 
Ascendency o’er rank and birth, 
The rich, the brave, the strong ; 


And if despondency weigh down 
Thy spirit’s fluttering pinions then 
Despair—thy name is written on 


The roll of common men 
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There have been loftier themes than his 
And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 
And lays lit up with poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires: 


Yet read the names that know not death ; 
Few nobler ones than Burns are there ; 

And few have won a greener wreath 
Than that which binds his hair. 


His is that language of the heart 
In which the answering heart would speak 
Thought, word, that bids the warm tear start 


Or the smile light the cheek ; 


And his that music, to whose tone 
The common pulse of man keeps time 
In cot or castle’s mirth or moan, 


In cold or sunny cline 


And who hath heard his song, nor knelt 
Before its spell with willing knee, 


And listen’d, and believed, and felt 


The poet's mastery 


O’er the mind’s sea, in calm and storm, 
O’er the heart’s sunshine and its showers 
O’er Passion’s moments, bright and warm 


O’er Reason’s dark, cold hours ; 


On fields where brave men “ die or do,’ 
In halls where rings the banquet’s mirth 
Where mourners weep, where lovers wor 


From throne to cottage hearth; 


What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed, 
What wild vows falter on the tongue, 
When “ Scots who hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ 


Or “‘ Auld Lang Syne” is sung ! 


Pure hopes, that lift the soul above, 
Come with his Cotter’s hymn of praiss 
And dreams of youth. and truth, and love 


With “ Logan’s” banks and braes 


And when he breathes his master’s lay 


Of Alloway’s witch-haunted wall, 


All passions in our frames of clay 


Come thronging at his call 
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Imagination’s world of air, 

And our own world, its gloom and glee, 
Wit, pathos, poetry, are there, 

And death’s sublimity. 


And Burns—though brief the race he ran, 
Though rough and dark the path he trod— 
Lived—died—in form and soul a Man, 
The image of his God. 


Through care, and pain, and want, and wo, 
With wounds that only death could heal, 
Tortures—the poor alone can know, 
The proud alone can feel; 


He kept his honesty and truth, 
His independent tongue and pen, 
And moved, in manhood and in youth, 
Pride of his fellow-men. 


Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong, 
A hate of tyrant and of knave, 
A love of right, a scorn of wrong 


Of coward, and of slave ; 


A kind, true heart, a spirit high, 

That could not fear and would not bow 
Were written in his manly eye, 

And oun his manly brow. 


Praise to the bard! his words are driven, 
Like flower-seed by the far winds sown, 

Where’er, beneath the sky of heaven, 
The birds of fame have flown. 


Praise to the .nan! a nation stood 
Beside his coffin with wet eyes, 
Her brave, her beautiful, her good, 


As when a loved one dies. 


And still, as on his funeral day, 

Men stand his cold earth-couch around, 
With the mute homage that we pay 

To consecrated ground. 


And consecrated ground it is, 
The last, the hallow’d home of one 
Who lives upon all memories, 
Though with the buried gone. 
C2 
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Such graves as his are pilgrim-shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed corifined— 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind. 


Sages, with Wisdom’s garland wreathed, 
Crown’d kings, and mitred priests of power, 

And warriors with their bright swords sheathed, 
The mightiest of the hour ; 


And lowlier names, whose humble home 
Is lit by Fortune’s dimmer star, 

Are there—o’er wave and mountain come, 
From countries near and far ; 


Pilgrims, whose wandering feet have press'd 
The Switzer’s snow, the Arab’s sand, 

Or trod the piled leaves of the West, 
My own green forest-land. 


All ask the cottage of his birth, 
Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 
And gather feelings not of earth 
His fields and streams among. j 


They linger by the Doon’s low trees, 
And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 

And round thy sepulchres, Dumfries ! 
The Poet’s tomb is there. 


But what to them the sculptor’s art, 

His funeral columns, wreaths, and urns ? 
Were they not graven on the heart 

The name of Robert Burns? 


We have found one or two names in this collection that are new to 


us. 


The first is that of John H. Bryant, who is, we have been informed, 


brother to the distinguished poet. It will be seen, by the lines which 
we subjoin, that he is not without some degree of that power of faithful 
description and graceful expression, which distinguishes his more cele 


brated relative. 


MY NATIVE VILLAGF. 


Turns lies a village in a peaceful vale, 


With sloping hills and waving woods around, 
Fenced from the blasts. There never ruder gale 
Bows the tall grass that covers all the ground ; 
And planted shrubs are there, and cherish’d flowers 
And a bright verdure borne of gentler showers 
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| "T'was there my young existence was begun, 
My earliest sports were on its flowery green, 
And often, when my schoolboy task was done, 
[ climbed its hills to view the pleasant scene, 
And stood and gazed till the sun’s setting ray 
Shone on the height—the sweetest of the day. 


There, when that hour of mellow light was come, 
And mountain shadows cool’d the ripen’d grain, 
I watch’d the weary yeoman plodding home, 
In the lone path that winds across the plain, 
To rest his limbs, and watch his child at play, 
And tell him o’er the labours of the day. 


And when the woods put on their autumn glow, 
And the bright sun came in among the trees, 

And leaves were gathering in the glen below, 
Swept softly from the mountains by the breeze, 

I wander’d till the starlight on the stream 

At length awoke me from my fairy dream. 


Ah! happy days, too happy to return, 
Fled on the wings of youth’s departed years, 
| A bitter lesson has been mine to learn, 
The truth of life, its labours, pains and fears; 
Yet does the memory of my boyhood stay, 
A twilight of the brightness pass’d away. 


My thoughts steal back to that sweet village still ; 
Its flowers and peaceful shades before me rise ; 
The play-place and the prospect from the hill, 
Its summer verdure, and autumnal dyes; 
The present brings its storms; but, while they last, 
I shelter me in the delightful past. 


. 


Another name with which we are not familiar is that of Jones Very, 
who is the author of the following beautiful sonnets. 


TO THE CANARY-BIRD. 


I cannot hear thy voice with others’ ears, 

Who make of thy lost liberty a gain; 

And in thy tale of blighted hopes and fears 

Feel not that every note is born with pain. 

Alas! that with thy music’s gentle swell 

Past days of joy should through thy memory throng, 
And each to thee their words of sorrow tell, 

While ravish’d sense forgets thee in thy song. 

The heart that on the past and future feeds, 

And pours in human words its thoughts divine 
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Though at each birth the spirit inly bleeds, 

Its song may charm the listening ear like thine, 

And men with gilded cage and praise will try 
To make the bard, like thee, forget his native sky 


THE WIND-FLOWER. 


Thou lookest up with meek, confiding eye 
Upon the clouded smile of April's face, 
Urharm’d, though Winter stands uncertain by, 
Eying with jealous glance each opening graee 
Thou trustest wisely ! in thy faith array’d, 
More glorious thuu than Israel’s wisest king ; 
Such faith was his whom men to death betray’d, 
As thine who hear’st the timid voice of Spring, 
While other flowers still hide them from her call, 
Along the river’s brink and meadow bare. 
Thee will I seek beside the stony wall, 
And in thy trust with childlike heart would share, 
O’erjoyed that in thy early leaves I find 

A lesson taught by him who loved all human kind. 


Pleased as we are with the signs of literary progress, which this 
volume furnishes, we should have been more pleased, had they been 
greater in number and importance. We have formed so exalted an 
idea of what the literature of this nation should be, that we are not 
easily satisfied. ‘The advancement already obtained is gratifying, but 
it is not enough to entitle us to the claim of having a distinct national 
literature, or of having brought, in any of the departments of literary 
exertion, the genius hidden among the people, to its maturest develop- 
ment. Individualsthere are, in the various walks of Art, to whom we 
render a sincere and willing praise. We regard them, as among the 
ornaments of their country and of the age; we cherish their fame; we 
are proud to have been born under the same influences that nurtured 
their intellects; we feel for them a warm and deep-seated personal at- 
tachment; we would do all in our power to animate them to continued 
efforts in the noble career in which they have begun; but we cannot 
forget, that as in the old adage, “one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer,” so individual instances of greatness do not constitute the eminence 
that we have the right to demand froma young and vigourous people. 
The fame of Bryant in poetry, of Irving in humour, of Cooper in fic- 
tion, of Bancroft and Prescott in history, of Channing in religion, and 
of all others, who in any wise have illustrated their country’s history, is 
the source of peculiar and heartfelt gratulation. Yet these, worthy as 
they are, have failed to create an enduring distinction for the era in 
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which they lived. They will be remembered, some of them to the 
latest time, but rather as happy examples of excellence in their peculiar 
styles of writing, than as the founders of an independent and distinetive 
literature. Great they may be,—and to one or two of them, we have 
been accustomed to look with more veneration than to any of their 
contemporaries of the old world, yet itis a solitary greatness, reflecting 
light upon the person who achieved it, rather than upon the country in 
which it was produced—the manifestation of a single intellect, and not 
the characteristic expression of a nation’s mind. While, therefore, we 
rejoice in the fame that men here and there have secured, we cannot 
but long for a more general devotion of mental energy to the higher 
works of Art; we would have them the centres of a wide literary in- 
fluence ; breathing, if it may be so expressed, a literary atmosphere 
around the people, giving utterance to their deepest thoughts, directing 
their aims, elevating the tone of their habitual feelings, and directing 
the vigour and enthusiasm, now expended in superfluous efforts to ad- 
vance their physical well-being, to those lofty contemplations, and those 
liberal arts which are among the proudest and brightest acquisitions of 
a nation, 

That this country is not deficient in the materials, which are sup- 
posed to be necessary to successful romance and poetical writing, is 
evident to whoever will take pains to look inta its natural and moral 
features, or to trace its history. If scenery combining every element 
ofthe sublime and beautiful, ifa history filled with heroic and surpri- 
sing adventure, if an experience of the phases of life, at once new and 
comprehensive, if vivid sensations, strong feeling, quick and powerful 
imagination, and an undying enthusiasm are requisite to kindle the in- 
spiration of the poet, they may all be found here in their completest per- 
fection. Old Homer did not look on skies more beautifully fair, or on 
nobler prospects of mountain, grove and stream, than smile and bloom 
on the sight of him who wanders over this western hemisphere; the 
wars and loves of the gods are not more full of interest than the wild 
daring and soft wooings of the aboriginal tribes, whose beginning lies 
in such profound obscurity; the perils, the sufferings, the vicissitudes 
of the founders of no Grecian or Roman state are to be compared with 
those of that hardy band, who in an unknown world, laid the founda- 
tions of a mighty empire; nor are the sallies of marauding chieftains, 
nor the battles of nations bent on conquest and glory, so marked with 
the incidents that move poetic admiration and fervour as the long, and 
precarious struggle which gave a new people to the world. Our not 
having attained to a distinguished place in literature, can scarcely be 
ascribed, then to an absence of national and local associations, or to the 
want of subjects adapted to call forth the highest genius. 
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“Why, then,” we ask in the language of a late writer,* “ why should 
we do what others have done well before, and be content at best with 
the’ praise of successful imitation? If an accomplished American 
travels, and records his adventures and the feelings to which they give 
birth, what can he say of the vestiges of antiquity which he visits, 
which has not been suggested before? He can, however, compare 
what he sees abroad with what he left at home, and communicate for 
the benefit of his countrymen, the result of such comparison. * * * * Is 
the historian to repeat the thrice-told tale of another people, when our 
own annals are imperfectly recorded. Is the poet to take up the burthen 
of a strain, with which the hills and groves of Europe have been vocal 
for ages, when nature in her unpolluted simplicity and grandeur, invites 
him to the festival of imaginative feeling, in the bosom of her ancient 
solitude? Is the novelist to describe manners which he can glean only 
from books, when our own are before him, undepicted, though rich in 
all the materials of satire, description and romance? Can the painter 
or sculptor find no symmetry in the vanishing forms of our aborigines ; 
no historical incident which might live on the canvass; no worthy 
whose reverend image should be perpetuated in enduring marble.” 

The literature of a nation is its common property, and one of the 
strongest bonds of common feeling. More particularly does it become 
so, when the subject is domestic. The fame of an author who is uni- 
versally admired is part of the inheritance of every individual citizen of 
his country. He adds another ligament to the ties which bind a people 
together ; and in so doing, although the immediate object of his effort 
may have been, to amuse his readers, he becomes the benefactor of his 
country. 





* Robert C. Sands. 
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SOCIAL DESTINY OF MAN.* 


Social Destiny of Man; or Association and Re-organization of Industry. 
By Avsert Brissane. Published by C. F. Stollmeyer, Philadelphia. 
481 pages. 


‘The object which the author has had in view in writing the above 
work, is, as he informs us in his preface, to make known to the American 
public some new and important principles relating to the nature of man 
and the organization of society, discovered by Charles Fourier. The new 
social principles here explained, will, if proved true by practice, lead to some 
great changes in society. ‘They cannot fail to be extremely interesting 
to the inquiring mind, and to all those who take an interest in the discus- 
sion of social and political questions of a high order. In explaining them 
we will follow the work before us, and speak at the end of the article of 
Fourier and the progress which his principles have made. 

The doctrine advocated in the work of Mr. Brisbane is that a social 
reform or a fundamental re-organization of society is the only means of 
ameliorating in an effectual manner the condition of that vast majority of 
the human race, whose existence is a dreary pilgrimage on earth, dark- 
ened by evils and miseries of every kind. ‘To these evils, political and 
administrative reforms afford no remedy ; they are caused by a bad or- 
ganization of society, and a social reform only can eradicate them. The 
world has been engaged for the last five and twenty centuries in adminis- 
trative and government reforms, and after all these efforts, the most ad- 
vanced civilized nations of the globe are oppressed by a more complicated 
misery than were the nations of antiquity. What do such results prove ? 
Either that man is not destined to happiness on this earth, or that our 


The question of a Social Reform or a Re-organization of Society, is beginning to 
attract the attention of some of the leading men of our country. Vague hints, in- 
complete proposals only have heretofore been put forth; but Mr. Brisbane in his 
work has undertaken to make known to his countrymen a plan complete in all its 
details for affecting a change of the above kind. Wishing to give the system advo- 
cated in his work the advantage of a favourable explanation, we have accepted an 
article prepared by a warm advocate of the cause. Not being well acquainted with 
the system, we will not undertake to judge of its merits. The views and opinions 
of the present article belong exclusively to the author, not to us: we leave our 
readers to draw their own conclusions. 

With regard to the scientific merit of Mr. Brisbane’s work, we will only observe 
that he passed several years in Europe, engaged in the investigation of social ques- 
tions, and from his general knowledge of the various philosophical and social sys- 
tems, which have appeared, we should judge particularly qualified for the task he 
has undertaken. 
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political sciences afford no means of attaining it. But instinct whispers 
to mankind that they are destined to happiness ; and if they are to continue 
their efforts in its research, common sense dictates that they should seek 
for the means of attaining it in a new science and new measures. 

Reforms are the order of the day; we have political, administrative, 
financial, abolition, moral, agrarian and other reforms, which are advo- 
cated by as many different parties, and the confusion and disunion which 
exist in relation to the means of remedying existing evils, prove that men 
do not know how to commence a fundamental reform, and that they are 
operating merely on details, leaving the primary source of evil—the false 
organization of society—untouched. 

A social reform will no doubt be considered an impracticable and 
visionary undertaking ; but the experience of the past teaches us that we 
cannot respect the prejudices of men, when a new subject, for which their 
minds are unprepared, is brought up for discussion. ‘This is proved by 
the opposition, which Copernicus, Galileo, Columbus, Harvey, Fulton and 
in fact all who have advanced new views in contradiction with reigning 
opinions, have met with. On the question of a social reform, prejudices 
of every kind exist; and we therefore in entering into an examination of 
this delicate and difficult problem, must request the intelligent and impar- 
tial reader to set aside any preconceived prepossessions, and examine it 
with the impartiality of a scientific problem. 


$i. 
Defects of the present system of Industry. 


To discover a true social organization, we must comprehend the funda- 
mental defects of our present false system of society. 

Among its leading practical defects are, first, its system of separate or 
isolated households, a system which is productive of waste, complication 
and discord; and, second, its system of repulsive, repugnant industry, 
which disgusts the mass with the exercise. ‘The remedy for these evils 
is Association and Attractive industry. We must discover means of asso- 
ciating our separate and isolated families, who are now acting without 
concert or unity, and in opposition to each other; and of replacing the 
present system of hired labour (which in a thick population with reductive 
competition among the working classes for employment, reduces them to 
poverty and the severest drudgery) by a well organised system of indus- 
try, the exercise of which will be induced by more noble stimulants than 


poverty and the fear of starvation. 
An Industrial Reform, or a Reform in our system of labour, is the true 
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practical commencement of a social Reform. The mass who compose the 
vast majority of society, are engaged in labour; their days are spent in it, 
and upon its mode of exercise depend necessarily their happiness and wel- 
fare. How can the labouring classes enjoy reai liberty, that liberty which 
the nature of man demands, when they have to toil and drudge six days 
out of the seven in filthy workshops and manufactories or in lonesome 
fields, and then have to beg degradingly of a master or employer their 
pay ? Are they compensated for this state of industrial slavery, because 
they possess a few political rights or a little political liberty? Not at all, 
these deiusive compensations are a mockery of all justice 

The scanty pay which the labouring mass receive for their monotonous 
drudgery, affords them scarcely the necessaries of life, much less its refine- 
ments. ‘They cannot cultivate their minds to any extent ; and art, science, 
and all the higher intellectual pleasures which come from mental cultiva- 
tion, and which give to life one half of its charms, are necessarily shut out 
from them. ‘Their destiny in our false societies is ¢o toil, to be ignorant 
and to suffer,—not to know and enjoy. 

To improve and elevate the condition of the labouring classes, we must 
reform our system of Industry.* Up to the present time but two methods 
have been discovered for the exercise of labour;—Slave Labour, and Labour 
for Wages. ‘The first makes use of the whip and punishments to enforce 


1 


the exercise of industry ; and the second, of poverty and the fear of starva- 


tion. Both of these methods brutalize the great majority of the human 


race, and so long as they are continued, no important amelioration in the 


condition of the working classes, can take place. The form of govern- 
ment is of but little avail. ‘The thirst for gain on the part of capitalists 
and employers, and the rapacity of individuals reduce gradually the 
labouring mass under a republican as well as a monarchal form of govern- 
ment to the lowest degree of privation and indigence. The working 
classes of England, for example, are in a worse condition than those of 
Austria ; and in this country, the factory system promises to vie in severity 
with that of Europe. 

The error which philosophers and legislators have committed is to have 
overlooked the vast and important question of labour and its organization. 
What is man without a good system of industry? <A drudge, vegitating 
in poverty and ignorance. <A true system of industry is the foundation 
upon which are based the moral and intellectual developement of mankind, 
and their physical happiness: it is the means by which man domineers 


* By Inpustry, we understand all branches of Agriculture, Manufactures and 
Mechanics: it embraces the whole activity of man. We shall never use it in the 
sense of assiduity or diligence. 

We make use of INpustriat, as a collective term for Agricultural, Manufacturing 
und Mechanical ; it relates to all the occupations of Industry or Labour 
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over material nature, and fulfils one part of his Destiny and the function 
assigned him on the earth. 

A reform in the present system of industry is strongly recommended 
throughout the work of Mr. Brisbane ; the greatest importance is attached 
to it, and it is looked upon as ¢he only true and practical commencement of 
a social reform. We will quote a few paragraphs from the Introduc 
tion. 


“‘ We assert, and we will prove, that Labour, which is now monotonous, repugnant 
and degrading, can be ennobled, elevated and made honourable ;—or in other words 
that INDUSTRY CAN BE RENDERED ATTRACTIVE ! 

Let this great and practical reform be once effected, and three-fourths of the evil 
which oppress mankind, will be done away with as if by a magic influence. 

What does man require to be happy? Riches, and an ennobling and pleasing 
activity. 

How is he to obtain riches, if Labour, which is the source ofall wealth, be repug 
nant and degrading, and if its exercise has to be coerced by poverty and want, o1 
by the fear of the whip? With the present miserable organization of Labour, it is 
useless to think of general riches, that is, of an abundance for all: poverty will con 
tinue to be the lot of the great majoritv, so long as the present defective system of 
Industry is continued. 

How can a pleasing and acceptable sphere of action be guaranteed to all cap: 
cities and talents, to all ages and sexes, if Industry, which of itself embraces so 
large a portion of that sphere, be shut out from human activity by the repugnance 
and disgust connected with it? 

Attractive Industry is the first remedy to be applied to Social evils; it would 
replace the present poverty and anxiety by riches and contentment, and relieve the 
mass frem those harassing cares and physical wants, which deaden the intellect, and 
smother or pervert all the higher sympathies and feelings. 

It would open also a new and vast career to the genius and ambition of man 
and employ usefully the passions, whose restless activity is now perverted in our 
societies, with their monotonous idleness, and their conflicts and discords. 

We assert therefore, that the greatest and most important problem which can be 
proposed to Society, if Society be willing to occupy itself with any questions of a 
general nature, isa RE-ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY, or a reform in our 
whole system of Labour. It is here,—in the foundation of the Social edifice, that a 
reform should commence,—and not in the superstructure, in the administration 01 


the political power.” 


The author sees in our false and repugnant system of Labour the pri- 
mary source of all tyranny and oppression, and attributes to repugnant 
Industry a large portion of that misery and degradation, which have been 
the lot of mankind. 

In chapter ninth, speaking of abolitionism, he shows that the slavery of 
the negro race is but a fraction of the universal slavery which has existed 
from the beginning of history, and says : 


“‘ Before concluding our observations on this question, let us remark that Man 
SOCIALLY CONSIDERED, starts falsely in his career: he Requires the products of labour 
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but he wis#es to avoid its drudgery ; with the falseness and duplicity of this com 
mencement, it is easy to foresee the results which must follow. In¥some societies, 
(in the barbarian,) a few by the force of the sword raise themselves above the mass» 
whom they enslave and rob of the product of their toil. In other societies, (in civili- 
zation,) a very small minority, favoured with knowledge and capital or other 
privileges, which the mass do not possess, manage no less effectually to appropriate 
to themselves the product of their labour, in which they take no part. Thus, our 
subversive societies alternate only in the mode of their injustice; but injustice never 
ceases to be their fundamental character. 

Slavery is not an isolated fact, a single blot upon our social order; it is a symp- 
tom, a part of a vast social malady, which is much deeper than is supposed; and 
which must be cured to eradicate the numberless evils, (one of which is Slavery,) 
which are the disgrace and scourge of human societies. That malady is REPUG- 
NANT INDUSTRY. If labour be repulsive, degrading and but poorly rewarded, 
how are the mass to be forced to it otherwise thanby CONSTRAINT? Constraint 
; the hideous means which society has made use of to ensure production, and the crea- 
tion of riches ; it acts with a two-fold power, one of which is the whip and punishments, 
the other want and privations. In antiquity we find slavery almost universal, and the 
lash and violence were the active agents, the stimulants of its industry: in the mid- 


die ages we see the same system continued, except that the slaves became serfs; and 


ad of to the individual, their condition was 





by being attached to the soil inst 
ameliorated, and the means were afforded them of their enfranchisement. In mod- 
ern civilized countries, we find existing here and there the slavery of the negro 
race; wherever this institution exists, the fear of punishment is still the stimulant 
to labour; where it does not, want and necessity take its place. 

If labour be repulsive, repugnant, man will not undergo it, unless he be forced to 
it; society, therefore, to guarantee the persistance of the massin labour, must reduce 
them to want, force them to it by their own necessities, and by those of their fami- 
lies. ‘Thus, the very foundation of our societies is injustice and oppression; and if 


ise this false basis with a little political liberty, social evils and social servi 






tude are not the less its results. ‘The changes which have taken place in the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes since the commencement of societies, have only been 
so many varieties of one general tyranny; at one epoch we see them Parias, at 
another Slaves, at another Serfs, and now they are Working classes. Individual 


slavery, as it universally existed in a 





ntiquity, has been changed and replaced by the 


collective servitude of the mass in modern times 
’ + } } — ¢ | . +? ’ 1 1 P - 
Thus the mass have been forced to labour by the lash or by fear of want 


and starvation; and as a large majority of mankind has been engaged in 


, that majority has been eternally oppressed by the severest tyranny, 





notwithstanding the political liberty which they at times may have 


wrt } 
woved. 
: . entities 
Every sentiment of justice and ph 





opy towards the suffering mass 


+ ly 


demands that some fundamental reform should take place. The world is 
full of suffering, and if it can be remedied, to what more noble object can 
men devote their efforts. What end is subserved by all the harassing cares 
and wretchedness which the mass undergo? What object is accomplish- 
2d? None that we can see 


Perhaps ! will be answered th I they ere ges ined to! for some Insc! 
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tible reasons by a higher Power. This doctrine we cannot accept, for if t 
Divinity has given us stomachs, He intended they should be aa: if 
He has given us limbs which suffer from the cold, He intended they 
should be clothed ; if He has made the infant helpless, He intended that a 
a social Providence should extend it support, and guarantee it all the 
cares and comforts, which society in its strength and intelligence, can 
provide. 

But the stomachs of a majority of our fellow creatures are not fed; their 
limbs are not clothed; and little children are left to grow up in poverty 
and vice, amid physical suffering and moral depravity. Our false socie 
ties thwart the intentions of the Divinity, who must have destined us 
happiness, for He has scattered around us with a lavishing hand all the 
elements of happiness. 

Had the Creator destined us to suffering, would He have given us the 
ardent desire of happiness which He has? Would He have added tanti- 
lization to injustice? Most certainly not; such a supposition is deroga- 
tory to all our ideas of His goodness and wisdom. We therefore mu 
believe in spite of existing prejudices that a future social happiness is 
reserved the human race, which can be attained whenever we abandon 
our sterile political controversies, and reform the false organization of our 
societies, which is the sole cause of the misery which is now predominant 4 


upon the earth. 


‘It is not political and administrative reforms, says the author, p. 107, that we re- 


quire, but it is a reform in the organization of society itself, and first of all in Labour 
or Industry. The present system, monotonous and repugnant in the extreme, is most 
wretched ; still it is the unavoidable lot of the great majority, Whishinveite toil through 
poverty and suffering, and a weary existence. Absorbed by their daily oecupations, 
and without the requisite knowledge, they eannot speak for themselves; the great and 


the rich wrapped up in their selfishness, remain indi fferent and silent: it is therefore 
eft to the few, who feel and comprehend social evil, and who have faith in a bette 


future, to stand forth and advocate the great cause of a social reform, and raise their 
voices for the millions of their fellow creatures who suffer silent and unheeded.’ 


It is time, no matter fro1 iw hat source 1. comes, the some hn or =] 0 
be done for the labouring multitude. As politics and legislation can do 


nothing, we must seek for the means in a social and industrial reform. 


“The question, p. 88, ought to broached and discussed ; but the heralds of publicity 


—authors, newspapers, etc., are only occupied with the rich and the great, 
interests. Banks, commerce and electoral intrigues; the fashions, slanders and 
chronicles of the fashionable world, are fertile, and, as it would appear 


interesting subjects of conversation. ‘There is nothing agreeable in penetrating int 
the workshops and manufactories of civilization,* with their monotony, dirt and 


* We would particularly observe that we use the word CiviLization to designate 
the present Social Order or system of society. This order we consider very defer 
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miasmas. In the vexations and anxieties of the labouring msss, there is a poor field 
for literary display ; but let us enter it, let us examine some of the vexations of the 
multitude who produce the means of feeding, clothing and lodging the favoured few, 
and those whose pens and imaginations are at their service. Their riches, their 
means of obtaining the pleasures of life, are drawn from the product of the working 
multitude, who, supporting the burdens and privations of society, enjoy so few of 


its benefits.” 


VEXATIONS OF THE LABOURING CLASSES IN CIVILIZATION, 


“Ist. Necessity of exposing frequently their health, to obtain work, in unwhole- 
some occupations, in prolonged labour, on which their support, and that of their 
children is dependent. 

2d. Unjust suspicion attached to the poor man; the more he is in want, the more 
certain he is of being refused aid and credit to enable him to turn his skill or 
labour to account. 


Jd. Fear of want for the present, or danger of being thrown out of work, the 
right of which is not guaranteed him by society. 


4th. Anticipated su 


age, heightened by the recollection of those already endured, and by seeing no 


ering for the future: dread of an increase of evils in his old 





means of escaping from them. 

Sth. New evils which fall upon him and increase his perplexities, when he 
thought fortune had done her worst. 

6th. Communicated suffering, or power « f feeling the evils of his family, whose 
privations add to his own. 

7th. Poor and destitute, he has in case of sickness, no other asylum than the poor- 
house, to which he is often refused admittance. 

Sth. Relative and ideal aggravation ; he sees some few of his class, who, favoured 
hy an unexpected inheritance, a prize in a lottery or some other good luck, escape 
from their P erty ; these exc ‘pti ms of good fortune occur from time to time to 
excite an additional impatience on the part of the mass oppressed by want 


9th. Increase of the privations of the destitute multitude with the increase of 


luxury, which, daily inventing new means of enjoyment for the rich, tantalize the 
poor with the display of these increased means of enjoyment, from which they are 
shut out.” 

10th. Indirect privation of the protection of the law; no justice for the poor man, 
who cannot undergo the expenses of law-suits against a rich rival, who appeals from 
court to court. 


11th. Selfishness or bad faith of the large majority of politicians, who, strong in 


their protestation of devotedness to the cause of the people, use them as tools to 
get into power, distribute all offices among the | rs, propose no useful and posi- 


tive ameliorations, but leave them to support alone the labour and hardships of our sub- 
versive secieties, 


} +; ] s of 


tive, for it is productive of fraud, indigence, and injustice, and is full of « onflict 
interest, strife and opposition. In condemning Civilization, we do not condemn 
that spirit which favours a cultivation of the Arts and Sviences: we condemn 
merely the present Social Organization, which is’ full of falseness and pervertion. 
There is no other name for the society in which we live than Civilizat‘on, and as 
people consider it perfect, they attach a favourable signification to the word Civili- 


tion. 
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12th. Lastly, the fruit of the labour of the producer is very often not for himself, 
but for an employer or a capitalist, who, without taking any part in his toil, receives 
the largest share of its product.” 


Here are some crying evils, which are well worthy the attention of candid 
reformers ; but they are overlooked by politicians, who declare them to be 
irremediable, because their measures and controversies afford no remedy 
for them. 


§ IL. 


Difference between Political and Industrial Liberty. 


We will now make a few remarks upon the question of Liberty, taken 
in connection with the organization of industry, and examine the differ- 
ence between political Liberty,and, what the author terms, industrial Liberty, 
or Liberty in labour. The present system of industry is, as we trust we 
have shown, a system of servitude and oppression, and the few political 
rights which the mass enjoy, compensate them not in the least for the in- 
dustrial bondage which they undergo. Why have not the advocates of the 
largest Liberty thought of introducing liberty into this branch of human af- 
fairs, without which it must remain very restricted? They have probably 
supposed that no other organization than the present oppressive one could bi 
given to industry, and that the mass were destined from a fatal necessity 
to be eternally the slaves of a false system of labour. ‘They must enlarge 
their.conception of Liberty, and comprehend that with a system of attractive 
Industry, it can receive a vast, and to the toiling multitude, a most grateful 
extension. 

We find in chapter ninth the following remarks on this subject. 


“ With the aid of our revolution and the good sense of the people, this country has 
obtained Political Liberty, and we enjoy it in as high a degree, as is compatible with 
the civilized social mechanism. But political Liberty does not embrace the entire 
field of human or social Liberty; it is only a secondary half of it. Politicians, having 
discovered no other, have looked on the attainment of this single branch, as the ult 
matum of social progress. 

Labour is the lot of the vast majority of human beings; their days are spent in it; 
they are constrained to toil and drudge, because stern necessity, which they would 
wish to avoid, forces them to it. Labour, as it is carried on in our present societies, 
based on constraint and indirect compulsion, forming a perfect system of Industrial 
Servitude, cannot be called Liberty! Nor is the being rrer, who is ForcED to wear 
out his life in it, because the alternative—starvation or want—is more terrible in his 
eyes, than the bondage he resigns himself to. If it be asserted, that labour cannot 
be carried on otherwise than by all the compulsory means now resorted to, it must 
be acknowledged, as a consequence, that the Creator has given us only one half the 
liberty, which we are capable of enjoying, and that he has neglected placing within 


our power the means of satisfying those strong aspirations, which he has implanted 
in our natures 
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it is evident, that all endeavour to avoid the necessity of labour, and to render 
themselves independent of it:—to force the mass to it, six more or less coercive 
measures, some oppressing actively, some passively, are resorted to, which render 
our entire system of industry monotonous and repugnant in the extreme, oppressive 
to personal liberty, and*in discord with the free will and option of man.” 


COERCIVE MEASURES WHICH ARE MADE USE OF TO FORCE THE MASS TO LABOUR. 


Ist. Stavery, a measure of violence, which had its origin in the Barbarian period, 
when industry was in its rude and undeveloped state, and its exercise for that 
reason doubly difficult. It makes use of punishments to force man to labour; and 
although it exists only to a partial extent at present, it must be mentioned as a feature 
of our repugnant system of industry. 

2d. LABourR FOR WAGES OR HIRED LABOUR, a system indirectly tyrannical and 
oppressive. It reduces the mass gradually to the lowest degree of poverty and de- 
pendency, and with a thick population and competition among the working classes 
for work, it produces results as odious as those of slavery itself. 

3d. CorporaTE MONOPOLIES, or leagues of privileged monopolizers, who controul 
the distribution of labour, and exclude those often who possess the most skill and 
talent. 

ith. InpusTRIAL pRisons, or large closed manufactories, in which the workmen 
are subjected to a strict discipline, the children ill treated, and the health of both 
often ruined from excess of labour without variety. To this semi-slavery is to be 
added fear of want and starvation by being thrown out of employment. 

5th. Poor House anp Penitentiary Lasour, comprising every variety of 
drudgery, which is the effect of compulsion or condemnation, from that of alms and 
poor houses, down to that of state prisons and galleys. 

6th. Fatse competition among the labouring classes, who, from poverty and 
and necessity, compete with each other in reducing their wages. This false com 
petition turns entirely to the advantage of employers and capitalists, who without 
any oppression on their part, have at their disposal a multitude of voluntary 
slaves. 

All these coercive measures, destructive of individual independence, are the means 
made use of to force the mass to labour; and politicians talk of liberty, when industry 
from which the vast majority draw their existence and in which they spend their 
lives, is based on a system so compulsory and indirectly tyrannical ! 

This system of industrial servitude is the lot of the labouring classes of the fourth 
society, called Civilization. But its falseness does not end here; to it is added the 
violation of the fundamental right of man, THE RIGHT TO LABOUR. As we 
have observed in a former chapter, if man were created to'go through a course of 
existence, which is dependent on labour, if its right be not guaranteed him, his right to 
existence even, is not acknowledged. 

if we look at the cities of civilized Earope—and sometimes at our own—we see the 
the labouring classes wandering from manufactory to manufactory, or shop to shop, 
inquiring for work and refused it. Without any means of existence while out of 
employ, pressed by want, often by starvation, they reduce the price of their day’s 
labour, selling fourteen and more hours of monotonous drudgery out of each twenty- 
four for a miserable pittance. If they manage to avoid actual famine, slow starva- 
tion, unhealthy and excessive labour and anxiety, sow the seeds of disease, under- 
mine the constitution, and counteract the healthy influence, which labour should 
have on the human frame 
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To creatures thus situated, what mockery to offer them the right to vote or 
the guarantee of not being thrown into prison without a writ of habeas-corpus ! 
Are they free, because they possess these illusory guarantees, when they are at the 
same time the slaves of labour, the serfs of capitalists? It is true, the whip does not 
force them to labour, like the real slave; but does not the alternative of want or fa- 
mine do it as effectually? if their bodies cannot be sold, they have to bargain their 
liberty and their time, without being able to dispose scarcely of an hour. No: 
Political liberty is perfectly illusory without Industrial liberty ; it is a step-stone, a 
mere means of enabling man to attain to his destiny. Possessing Political liberty 
he is free to discuss all measures of a social reform, and the’principles of a true 
social organization; it should be made use of, and applied to this purpose ; if not, 
it degenerates into party controversy, sows the seeds of violent contentions, and 
after running its course, sinks into the political tyranny out of which it emerged.” 


In a true system of Association, industry must be rendered attractive 
so long as it is left in its present state——dishonourable and repugnant, all 
those who can avoid it, will of course do so. If we examine the number 
of idlers and non-producers in society, we will be surprised to find that they 
comprise at least Two-TuiRDs of the population. ONE-THIRD alone is 
engaged in production or the creation of riches. (Commerce, banking, 
the law, &c., produce nothing, and add nothing to the riches of society. 
They live upon, and draw their profits from productive industry, which is 
the sole and only source of wealth.) Where so small a portion of society 
is engaged in production,—and the labour of that portion is badly applied, 
a state of general poverty must necessarily exist. With poverty, come 
ignorance and degradation of the mass, and with ignorance and degrada- 
tion, follow vice, crime and a train of other evils. A system of attractive 
industry, which would induce the present host of non-producers to take part 
in production, would increase the wealth of society six or eight fold. With 
such an increase, an ample sufficiency could be guaranteed to all, and this 
sufficiency would afford the mass the means of their moral and intellectual 
developement and individual independence,—annihilate one great cause of 
Inequality in society, that which arises from the ignorance and dependent 
condition of the poor, and do away with a prolific source of vice and 
crime. 

To what more important subject than the organization of industry 


1 


tney 


r 


could politicians devote their efforts? Certainly to no one; and still 
have neglected it. Legislation in this country has been for the last fifty 
years almost exclusively occupied with commerce, banks, the law, and 
their interests, to the entire neglect of productive industry,—particularly 
agriculture, which is its most important branch. For the last eight years, 
political parties have been waging a war about the currency, without 


having yet perceived that it is a question of minor importance, and one 
which is entirely secondary to that of Production. What we want is ar 


immense increase of the products of industry or real wealth and not intet 
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minable controversies about the nature of their representative, which 
is money, or whether it be specie or paper. 

We assert without fear of a valid contradiction that political liberty can- 
not permanently exist where the mass are poor. If this be true, it gives 
additional importance to a reform in industry, for poverty comes from its 
bad organization. A republican form of government could not belong main- 
tained in England or France with the present poverty of their population. 
Where the mass are poor, ignorant and degraded, political liberty must be 
restricted, and a strong government organised. Can we in this country hope 
to escape the fatality of this law? The poor are increasing fearfully in 
our capitals, and the signs of the formation of an unruly rabble are evident. 
How long will it be before the elections in our large cities will be held 
with the cannon and bayonet as peace-keepers? ‘The mass with us 
have not become inured to suffering as they have in Europe. When 
misery grows too intense, we may expect some fearful protests against 
the false order of things which engenders it. Paliatives and half-way 
measures can effect nothing, and if we wish to avert impending evils, we 
must go to their foundation,—to the false organization of industry and 
society. 

We have frequently referred to the possibility of rendering industry at- 
tractive. This question is so new that it will require a detailed exami- 
nation of the subject to convince the reader of its practicability. Some 
minds may be convinced of its truth from the harmony and coincidence 
which they find between such an idea, and the justice and wisdom of the 
Divinity ; but positive proofs, we think, will be found in the work before 
us of the practical truth of this great conception. We must refer the 
reader to the work itself, and content ourselves with making one or two 
short extracts ; they appeal, it is true, only to the feelings, but they show 
that a vast question is here open for examination. 


“The world, seeing labour performed under present circumstances, supposes that it 
must be inherently repugnant, and that it will always remain so. But is it not pos- 
sible, that a different organization may be given to it, which, differing in every respect 
and in all its details from the civilized method, might strip it of the disgust and Joath- 
someness now attached to it? Suppose a ball were held in a dark and filthy place, 
that the guests were badly dressed, vulgar, many of them even brutal in their man- 
ners, and that in addition to all this, it were to be continued for from twelve to four- 
teen hours; would it be attractive? Most certainly not; how then can we expect 
industry to be pleasing, when exercised in filthy workshops, amid persons not 
united from choice but from necessity, between whom no sympathies, but not 
unfrequently antipathies exist; and when moreover, it is prolonged the entire day, 
week and year through? But balls are agreeable and attractive—and why? 
Because they are given in elegant rooms, and the company is gay, polite, well 
dressed and composed of both sexes; moreover they last only for a few hours, and 
there is perfect liberty to leave, whenever the desire may dictate. Why should not 
Industry, noble Industry, which feeds and clothes us all, without which we would 


D2 
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be more helpless than the brutes, receive the same attention at our hands, with 
respect to its organization and its method of exercise, as do our ordinary amuse- 
ments? How has it happened that the human mind, so actively engaged for the 
last two or three centuries in improvements, has entirely overlooked the important 
problem of a re-organization of industry, and suffered it to remain in its present 
wretched and repugnant state ? 

If balls and parties are agreeable from the manner in which they are conducted, 
could not the same conditions or others as effectual, be applied to the seven-eights 
of industrial occupations, so as to render them attractive? Is there any fatality 
which prevents it? Are there difficulties and obstacles in the way, which are 
insurmountable? ‘This question cannot be answered in the affirmative until the 
subject has been examined, and until a trial of Association has been made. Up to 
the present day it has been totally neglected ; and so stupid a neglect must not b 
brouga: as evidence aguinst its realization.” 


A few pages further on, the author in comparing what has been don: 
for war and industry, remarks,— 


“So much has been done for war ; could not something also be done for this primary 
branch of human affairs? Shall Architecture with its marbles and granites build only 
towers and fortifications for the purpose of destruction, or palaces for the great, who 
by violence have robbed the mass of their rights, while the vast multitude whom the 
Creator has placed upon the earth to cultivate and embellish it, are left with huts 


, 


and hovels which scarcely shelter them? Shall Art remain unknown to the labour 

ing mass? Shall it never enliven with its music and its ornaments their work and 
their festivities? shall badges and honours be always the rewards of destruction, and 
never of production? shall they be confered alone on the man of war whose func- 
tion is the destruction of his fellow creatures, and not on the man of industry, whose 
function is the creation of riches ? 

If all these stimulants,—music, uniforms, badges, honours, concerts and rivalries of 
masses, have made WAR ATTRACTIVE May We not suppose, that applied to production, 
they would render inpusTRY ATTRACTIVE? Itis not agreeable to killa fellow creature, 
or to be killed; yet this function has been ennobled, and men in all ages have sought 
with avidity places in armies, have sought eagerly this occupation so inher« ntly re 
pugnant, because it opened the way to rank and consideration. Let industry throw 
open a similar field of honours and preferments, and men will seek with enthu- 
siasm its exercise as a means of attaining these desires of the human heart. The 
mighty energy which would thus be directed to industry, would increase riches im- 
measurably, and ease and affluence might be guarantied to all. Remove but once 
from the human race the scourge of indigence, the oppression of poverty, which so 
blights the faculties, energies and ambition of man, and who can say where his im- 
provements, his ameliorations and greatness will end !”—pp. 130, 131. 


At page 254, we find the following paragraph, which, though brief, 
contains a profound idea. 


“ Up to the present time our political and moral sciences have not dreamed of ren- 
dering Industry attractive: to enchain the mass to labour, they have discovered no 
other means, after slavery, than the fear of want and starvation; if, however, Indus- 
try is the destiny, which is assigned to us by the Creator, how can we think he 
would wish to force us to it by vielence, and that he has not known how to put in 
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play some more noble lever, some stimulant capable of transforming its occupations 


into pleasures.”’ 


§ HL. 
Defects of the system of separate or isolated households 


We have entered rather at length into the question of a Reorganization 
of Industry ; but it 1s one which is worthy of the most profound study. We 
will now proceed to examine some of the proofs which the author makes 
use of to show that Association is preferable to the present system of 
[solated Households, or system which assigns to each family a separate 
house. 

The town or township is the primary organization of the state or na- 
tion, A county is composed of townships, a state of counties, a nation of 
states. A nation is a repetition merely of townships, and upon the organi- 
zation of the township,—upon its system of domestic, industrial and com- 
mercial relations, depend consequently the system of relations of the 
nation. If we wish to simplify the most possible question of reform, 
all we have to do is to re-organize and reform the township; by a re- 
petition of these reformed townships, we reform the nation. 

We will point out some of the defects of the present organization of the 
township, and explain a few of the leading features of the system, which 
should replace it. Our object will be to show the necessity of replacing 
the township as it is now constituted, composed of isolated families with 
conflicting interests, by an Association of about two thousand persons with 
unity of interests. Let us compare these two primary organizations,— 
that of a Township and that of an Association; the parallel will show 
which is the best mode of organization. 

We will take for convenience sake a township containing three or four 
hundred families, which, with five or seven persons to a family, will give 
us the number of persons composing an Association. 

Under the present system, three hundred families require three 
hundred separate houses, three hundred kitchens, three hundred fires, three 
hundred sets of cooking utensils, three hundred women to prepare three 
hundred separate meals,—and if they are farming families, three hundred 
farms, three hundred teams, a thousand fences, and everything else as 
complicated. They cultivate three hundred little farms, nineteen- 
twentieths of them most ignorantly and miserably so, for as is justly re- 


marked, (page 35) 


‘“‘ Here one family makes a meadow ofa sloping piece of land, which Nature des- 


tines to the vine ; another sows wheat where grass should grow; a third to avoid 
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buying grain, clears a declivity which the rains will strip of its soil the following year; 
while a fourth and a fifth misapply the soil in some other way. The three hundred 
families lose their time and money in barricading themselves against each other, and 
in law suits about boundary lines and petty thefts; they all avoid works of general 
utility, which might be of advantage to disagreeable neighbours, and individual in- 
terest is everywhere brought in conflict with public good.” 


These three hundred families make all their purchases separately and 
by retail. They go each fifty or more times a year to the neighbouring 
town, making fifteen thousand little trades, losing their time and that often 
of their teams, which are so expensive. ‘They pay the country merchant 
double what the goods would cost, if bought at wholesale, as they 
would be in Association. A more perfect system of complication and 
waste cannot well be imagined. 

Between these families there is no unity of interests, and very little 
community of feeling ; their separate interests produce conflict, strife and 
animosity. We find in the primary operations of society a ceaseless petty 
warfare going on between families and individuals; and this state of 
things gradually deadens all sympathies and generous feelings between 
man and his fellow man. 

No great economies and no unity of action are possible unless we re 
form our system of isolated households. Some persons have attributed the 
evil to the family tie, and have wished to suppress it. They have com- 
mitted a great error; the family tie exists in nature, and should be main- 
tained and respected ; but the isolated household, or system which assigns 
to each family a separate dwelling, does not, for we see families living in 
boarding-houses and hotels, a proof that Association will succeed, if in it 
individual liberty and individual rights be respected, all the higher demands 
and requirements of human nature satisfied, and individual property 
and the family tie maintained. 

Where is the origin of the present system of isolated households ? It has 
its origin in the savage period. Rude nature assembles individuals by 
couples in the savage hut or wigwam; this is the simplest household or 
domestic organization; it is devoid of economy and combination, and is 
full of discord and waste. Why has not this defective system been re- 
formed, and means found of associating isolated couples? It is because 
the leaders of society have been exclusively engaged in administrative 
and political reforms. It has appeared to them more important to oppe- 
rate upon the government, than upon the domestic organization and in 
dustry. This error has been persevered in from the time of Solon down 
to the present day with a constancy which proves that mankind learn 
nothing by historical experience. 

The domestic organization, the mode of warfare, the system of industry, 
navigation, &c., of the savage period are equally rude and simple; there 
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is equality in all branches of this rudest of social systems. But in the 
later societies which man has organized, see what developments have 
been given to all these branches, except the household or domestic organi- 
zation. The frail canoe has been replaced by the steamship; the bow 
and war-club by the mfle.and cannon; the foot-path by the rail-road. 
Had a corresponding progress taken place in the domestic organization, the 
isolated household would have been replaced by Association. 

In chapter tenth, the author sums up under three general heads the de- 
fects of the system of isolated households. 


‘ Ist. The isolated household, prosecuting monotonously but one branch of labour, 
can give no development to the industrial instincts and inclinations of children; it 
can guarantee them no practical, no industrial education; and could they receive it 
elsewhere,—in our schools or colleges, it would be useless, for as scarcely any 
branches of industry can be organized in the cabin or the cottage, the child must 
remain idle, notwithstanding the knowledge which he may have acquired. In 
Asssciation, on the contrary, an infinite variety of occupations could be organized, 
suited to the ages and capabilities of children, which would employ them both 
actively and usefully, and save a vast deal of labour, now performed by grown per- 
sons. How often do we see a strong man or woman employed in the most trifling 
work, which a child could perform ! 

2d. With the present organization, all operations attendant upon providing for the 
wauts of a family, must be gone through with separately and daily by each one in 
the same manner and with the same detail, as for an assemblage of two thousand 
persons, except the difference of scale. This monotonous and uniform burden falls 
also daily upon the same persons, who may perhaps have a dislike for it, which is 
heightened to absolute disgust by its constant repetition. Marketing, cooking, wash- 
ing, keeping up of fires, must all be done separately by each family. The waste of 
such a system is so enormous, that it would condemn of itself the whole system of 
isolated households, if it were proved in detail. Wherever we see absence of sys- 
tem and economy, we may be sure that there poverty and want exist; they ever 
have been and ever will remain the unvarying attendants of civilization, based on 
isolated households. 

3d. Perpetual presence of the same society, between the members of which there 
exist very often contrasts of characters, tastes, inclinations and feelings. As there 
are scarcely any occupations which form a diversion to the monotonous uniformity 
of the household life, or which could make use of these contrasts, they break out on 
subjects relating to minor details, such as warmth of rooms, manner of cooking, 
and a hundred other little minute which are swelled to controversies and often to dis- 


putes. 
Man is a being whose passional nature requires an infinite development, which 


can only take place in large Associations, where all sympathies and contrasts become 
useful; there a field is opened to emulation, ambition, and those noble stimulants 
which give man his true elevation. Without them, without this expansion of his 
nature, he sinks into apathy, melancholy, often into vice and degradation. Isolated 
man, as we observed, is valueless ; itis only in Associations of about eighteen hundred 
persons that all varieties of passions, tastes and characters can be found, which are 
necessary to form, what may be called the great concert of human nature or human 
harmonies. 

Thus, the civilized dwelling-house, which is the smallest of domestic organizations, 
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is perfectly incompatible with the fulfilment of the three conditions: Education, 
Riches, Development of human nature: it therefore in a three-fold point of view, 


requires reform. 


If the system of isolated households violates all laws of economy and 
unity, it violates also all the intellectual requirements of human nature 
The heart of roan with its higher sympathies and attractions, is not 
adapted to the stale and monotonous existence of our present domestic or- 
ganization. The same idea is expressed at page 131 in the following 


manner : 


“ But all the stimulants of art, of honours, of ambition, of emulation, are perfectly 
incompatible with the isolated household, with the narrow civilized domestic organi- 
zation. Here is the radical defect of our societies, and here it is where a radical reform 
must begin. If we can but convince the reader of this fact, awaken a strong feeling 
of its truth in his mind, he will be gained to the cause of Association. Isolated man 
without social interests and sympathies, is, like a single note in music, valueless. 
We must combine and associate large masses to develope the harmonies of human 
nature. The cabin, the cottage or the dwelling house of civilization, with its monot- 
ony, with the daily repetition of its petty and harassing cares, with its anti-social 
spirit, its absence of emulation, debilitates the energies of the soul and produces 
apathy and intellectual death, where all should be life and exaltation! We must 
drag man out of this cramped sphere, out of civilization ; we must found Association, 
we must build a Palace fora Phalanx* of two thousand beings, in which human 
nature will be fully developed by the stimulants of social life, and by those which the 
Series will call into action; we must build a Palace in which all branches of industry, 
art and science can be combinedly prosecuted, and to which that elegance can be 
given, which can only arise from the united action of masses. We must educate 
children in such large Associations, where all these branches of human activity car- 
ried on around them, will develope by example their faculties and powers ; we must 
make men of them, instead of creatures three-fourths of whose faculties are smothered 
or perverted. In short, we must free man from his present harassed and prosaic 
life, and in so doing, restore him to the liberty of his being. 

We know how strongly civilized man clings to his isolated household or family 
life, and what prejudices there are to overcome on this point. He becomes attached 
to it as the prisoner in his cell becomes attached to the spider, which is his only com- 
panion; civilization with its conflicts of interests, its animosities, its anti-social spirit, 
forces him to seek within his own honse for a concurrence of views and feelings ; 
there at least he finds unity of interests :—and, from the repulsiveness and antago- 
nism of the civilized outward social life, has arisen that family selfishness, which, con- 
centrating all affections and hopes within its own little circle, leaves the heart indif- 
ferent to the woes and sufferings of mankind. It is in this selfishness that Associa- 
tion will find an instinctive, inveterate opponent; and for that reason both it and the 
system which produces it, must be attacked as the two primary obstacles, the one 


moral and the other physical, to a social reform. 


* We use Puarayx to designate the body of persons composing an Association 
It signifies a union of persons regularly organized, as village a union of persons 
It is a conventional term, which will enable us to avoid the 


confusedly assembled. 
too frequent repetition of the word Association 
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‘These observations show the action or influence of the isolated house- 
hold upon the individual,—upon his intellectual nature. We will now 
examine its influence upon society and industry. 

With the present household system all branches of commerce, agricul- 
ture, manufactures and mechanics, are carried on by isolated individuals, 
between whom no connection, no union or association exists. The 
operations and interests of society are regulated by the judgment, 
caprice and ignorance of individuals, who, for the most part, have no 
knowledge of the wants of society, and who are guided in their operations 
only by a feverish thirst for money. In such a state of things, it is evi- 
dent that our whole system of Commerce and Industry must be a perfect 
chaos, subject to periodical excesses, fluctuations and revulsions of every 
kind, which produce stagnation, bankruptcy of the commercial classes, and 
starvation of the labouring mass. So long as Commerce and Industry are 
carried on by isolated individuals with conflicting interests, instead of large 
Associations with unity of interests, society will be exposed to all these 
disasters, and that without any possibility of guarding against them. 

We will extract from chapter eighth a list of the defects of industry, ex- 
ercised by isolated individuals. 


‘The present social order is a ridiculous mechanism, in which portions of the 
whole are in conflict with, and acting against the whole. We see each class desire 
from interest the misfortune of other classes, and place every where individual 
interest in conflict with public good. The lawyer wishes Litigations and Suits, par- 
ticularly among the rich. The physician desires Sickness; (the latter would be 
ruined, if everybody died without disease, as would the former, if all quarrels were 
settled by arbitration.) ‘The soldier wants a War, which will carry off half his com- 
rades, to secure him promotion. ‘The undertaker wants Burials. Monopolists and 
forestallers want Famines, to double or treble the price of grain. The architect, the 
carpenter, the mason, want Conflagrations, that will burn down a hundred houses, 
to give activity to their branches of business. 

Thus the civilized mechanism not only deprives us of the great economies of 
Association, but it organizes a regular Industrial War, in which one-half the talent, 
efforts and labor of individuals is wasted by conflicting interests. No protective aid 
is given to the individual by society ; no Social Providence exists to extend him sup- 
port; he must fight his own way, and society cares but little how; if he fails and 
poverty is his lot, he is left to suffer alone. 

The defects of this system, with its piece-meal or fragmental system of cultivation, 
are so great, that it is surprising no one has analyzed them, or at least some of the 
most palpable, like the following: 


DEFECTS OF INDUSTRY EXERCISED BY SEPARATE FAMILIES. 


Ist. Smallest possible Association: a single family without capital, credit or ex- 
terior relations; and often even without the necessary implements of industry. 

2d. Labour without rivalry, prosecuted alone the entire day through, without 
variety or change. 

3d. No variety of occupations, no elegance in the organization of industry, of 
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manufactories and workshops, calculated to please and stimulate the working 


classes. 

4th. No system for developing the instincts of children, and for giving them an 
industrial education. 

Sth. Misapplication of the labour of sexes and ages; bad adaptation of cultivation 
to the soil; excessive power given to capital, and its tyranny over industry. 

6th. Complication in labour, obliging a single individual to execute every part and 


detail of a work. 
7th, Waste of talent and capacities, and want of a just system of remuneration, 


guarantying to all, to the child and woman, as well as to the man, a share of the 
general product, proportional to their Labonr, Capital and Skill. 

8th. Separation and collision of the three primordial branches of industry, agri- 
culture, mauufactures and domestic labour. 

9th. False and anarchial competition in industry ; opposition of Jike branches of 
business and labour, instead of Association and einulative rivalry. 

10th. Production and consumption subservient to commerce ; dependent upon it 
for all their sales and purchases; which dependency opens an unrestricted field to 
the adulterations, frauds, monopolies and other depredations of a mass of inter- 


mediate, irresponsible agents.”’ 


These criticisms of the system of isolated households are necessary, for 
the system has engendered such a spirit of selfishness and individualism 
in men, that a secret antipathy to Association and unity of action very 
generally exists. 

Free competition and individual action in commerce and indt 
the two great and favourite principles of political economists. 'T 
agine that these principles are sufficient to maintain order and equilibrium 
in business and industrial relations ; and practical experience has not yet 
convinced them of their error. 

Free competition in industry reduces the labouring classes to a ‘misera- 
ble state of dependency and oppression; it places them bound hand and 
foot at the mercy of those who have the capital and credit of society in 
their hands; reduces their pay to the lowest degree that will sustain life, 
and lengthens their day’s labour to the Utmost that human strength can 
bear. Such are the results of our vaunted system of free competition, a 
system which the political economists of France and England are 
loud in extolling, although they have before their eyes the spectacle of 
the frightful misery and degradation, which it entails upon the mass. 

In commerce, free competition leads to fraud, cheatery, excesses and 
revulsions of every kind. These revulsions bear not only on the commer- 
cial classes, but they react with double violence on the labouring mass ; 
when a commercial stagnation takes place, and the merchants break, the 


istry, are 
‘hey im- 


working classes starve. 
A few political economists in France have condemned the principle of 
free competition. Among others we will mention Mr. Blanqui, who oc- 


cupies the chair of political economy at the University of Paris. He has 
denounced it, and stated in his lectures, that Fourier, who gave as early 
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as 1808 in his first work a most searching criticism of commerce and 
free competition, was right, and right alone against all the political econo- 
mists of the time. People are timid in condemning ideas which have ob- 
tained the sanction of public opinion, and an avowal of the above nature 
is important, as it opens the way for discussion. 

We will terminate our criticisms of free competition with one more list 
of defects which result from the action of isolated individuals in industry. 
See chapter fourteenth 


DEFECTS OF INDIVIDUAL ACTION IN INDUSTRY 


Hired labour, indirect servitude. 

Ist. Death of the operative or workman. 

2d. Personal inconstancy 

3d. Contrast of character between father and son 

4th. Absence of system and economy. 

Sth. Fraud, larceny and general distrust. 

6th. Stoppage of work from want of means. 

7th. Conflict of rival enterprizes. 

CONFLICT OF THE INDIVIDUAL WITH THE COLLECTIVE IN- 
TEREST 

ABSENCE OF UNITY IN PLANS AND EXECUTION. 


Ist. Death; it puts a stop to the undertakings of a man under circumstances, 
when no one around him has the intention of continuing them, or the necessary 
eapital and talent. 

2d. Inconstancy; it causes individuals to change or neglect their measures, and 
prevents work attaining perfection and stability. 

3d. Contrast of character between father and son, between the donor and inheritor ; 
contrast which causes the one to abandon or change works commenced by the other. 

4th. Absence of system and economy; advantages incompatible with individual 
action in industry; large associations are necessary to systematize all branches of 
work, whether household or agricultural. 

Sth. Fraud and larceny; inherent defects in all enterprizes where the workmen 
are not interested, and do not participate in the profits according to labour, capital 
and skill. 

6th. Stoppage of Labour for want of employment, machines, implements, work 
shops, capital and credit,—wants which are constantly paralizing civilized industry. 

7th. Conflict of rival enterprizes ; civilized rivalries are hostile and not emulative ; 
one manufacturer strives to break down another, who is a competitor ; the industria] 
classes are hosts of respective enemies. 

CONFLICT OF THE INDIVIDUAL WITH THE COLLECTIVE IN- 
TEREST, which we see in the destruction of game, ruin of fisheries, deterioration 
of climate. 

ABSENCE OF UNITY IN PLANS AND EXECUTION ; the civilized order 
is a monstrous assemblage of all duplicities. 

Hired labour or indirect servitude, a system productive of yexation, disappointment 
yid persecution for the labouring mass. 

VOL. VIII. NO XXXV.—NOVEMBER, 1840. FE 
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this artificial pervertion and misdirection, have supposed that the passions 


were innerently vi ious and depraved. 





They have endeavoured in con- 


4 





sequence to repress their action, and force them by constraint and violence 
0 adapt themselves to the false social institutions, which they have esta- 


i 
blished. ‘The world in believing the passions depraved and vicious, is 
completely in the dark with regard to human nature,—is ignorant of its 
first elements. ‘The passions are the impelling power within us, THE 


CAUSE OF ALL OUR ACTIONS. How can we 
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lated households, its jails and penitentiaries, its pvor-houses, its lunatic asylums, its 
forts and fortifications, and its scaffolds and dungeons. Could the social falseness 
which now reigns, be reflected more faithfully than it is in present constructions ? 
Association will have Irs ARCHITECTURE, and it will be an architecture of combi- 
nation and unity. When men are associated and united, one vast and elegant edi- 
fice will replace hundreds of the isolated and miserable constructions of civilization. 


The edifice of a Phalanx must be planned to suit the requirements of human na 
ure, and adapted to the individual and social relations, wants and pleasures of an 
Association of two thousand persons. From a perfect knowledge of human nature, 
can we not deduce the construction of an edifice perfectly suited to it? Most cer 
tainly. As perfectly as the body is adapted to the soul, so perfectly can man adapt 
his dwelling to the demands of his social existence. 

Let us explain this by an example. We find in man the religions sentiment: it 
requires an edifice where it can manifest itself with dignity. Differeut religions 
have called forth different architectures,—pompous or solemn, like the spirit which 
animated them. ‘The church, the temple, the mosque, the pagoda are architectural 
expressions of a profound sentiment or attraction in man. If he can build an edi 
fice, which shall answer to one of the requirements or sentiments of his nature, can 
he not, with a true knowledge of his whole nature, build an edifice, which shall an- 
swer to all his sentiments and wants, or to all his passional requirements? Yes 
and the century will prove it. 


In the architecture of the future, there will be nothing arbitrary ; it will be based 
upon the passional harmonies of human nature, and will combine in the highest de 
gree the useful and the beautiful. 


All varieties and kinds of edifices, which are necessary to man, and which are 
now scattered and isolated, will be combined and interwoven in one vast construc 
tion, which will form the Palace of a Phalanx. It will as much excel in architectural 
beauty and harmony the contracted and isolated dwelling house of civilization, as 
the intelligent beings, who inhabit it, will excel in social and passional harmony the 
discordant and selfish family of the present order.” 


To return to details. The lands, edifices, flocks, implements, &c., of 
the Association, will be represented by stock, divided into shares, as 
is the capital of banks at present. The members of the association will own 
stock according to their means, and to own stock is the same as to own 
the lands and edifices themselves, for they are mortgaged to secure it. A 
quarter or third of the total product of the association will go to pay the in- 
terest on the shares ; the balance to labour and skill. An inventory will be 
taken at the end of each year, when the annual profits are ascertained, and 
divided among the members according to thew Labour, Capital and Skill 

With the aid of a scientific system of cultivation, a judicious applica 
tion of the labour of sexes and ages to industry, and of cultivation to loca 
lities, the product of the association would be enormous; as a consequence 
the interest which capital would receive, would be ample. This would 
conciliate the feelings of capitalists, and render them the partizans of Asso- 
ciation, to which no doubt they will at first be opposed. Ina true system 
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of Association, we must satisfy every body; if we increase ten-fold the 
fortune or means of the poorer classes, we must double at least the fortune 
of the rich. We must not abase the small minority of Rich to elevate 
the vast majority of Poor; we must elevate all classes far above the condi- 
tion of the most favoured in society at present. 

A person on entering the Association, could invest his money, or, if he 
had none, his savings, in stock, which will be the best kind of property. 
If he wished to leave the Association, he could do so, selling his shares or 
retaining them at his option; if he retained them, he would receive 
interest on them as before. 

With the aid of this system of sharehold property, we attain a very 
important result, to wit: Unity of the individual with the collective interest. 
No member of the association receives interest from the product of this or 
that piece of land, but from the entire domain; every person consequently 
who owns stock, is interested in a judicious cultivation of every part of it. 
Every person will also wish that the edifices should not be injured, and 
that everything be kept in perfect order. There will be perfect unity 
and identity of interests, instead of their permanent conflict, as is at pre- 
sent the case. As things are now organized, one farmer is indifferent as 
to the manner the farm of a neighbour is cultivated, and one manufac- 
turer strives to break another down. 

A system of sharehold property will maintain individual property, 
and do away at the same time with the abuses of individual property. 
We will point out one or two of these abuses, as the reader may not un- 
derstand what we mean by the expression. ‘Three hundred families cul- 
tivate most miserably at present three hundred little farms, misapplying 
and wearing out the soil, which they have the full right to do, because 
they possess the absolute ownership of it. ‘This is certainly an abuse, and 
one which diminishes greatly the wealth of society. If we add all the 
quarrels, litigations and law-suits about bad titles, boundary lines, thefts, 
breaking down of fences, &c., which grow out of the present system of 
isolated individual property, as it may be termed, we have another. These 
abuses would be corrected in the system of sharehold property of Asso- 
ciation 

Another important consideration is that this unity of interests would 
soon lead to unity of opinion and harmony of feeling between the members 
of the Association. The views and sentiments of people are strongly acted 
upon by their interests, and where we find conflicting interests, we find 
conflicting opinions and convictions. Conflicts im commerce and industry 
extend to politics, and give rise to violent political parties. Capital and 
commerce, for example, are at war with productive industry, and the pro- 
ducing classes are at war with each other. From this state of things 
spring those interminable controversies whether the country shall have 
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banks or no banks, an extended credit system or no credit system. From 
conflicts in other interests, arise other controversies about the tariff ques- 
tion, the question of internal improvements, &c. There will be no end to 
these disputes, so long as the present division of interests exists. 

‘The two great political parties which absorb at present the attention of 
the country, have grown out of conflicts in commercial, industrial and po 
litical interests. ‘The commercial interest has by persevering efforts 
wrought a change in the administration, against which it took up arms, 
because it believed it the determined foe of the present banking and credit 
ystem,—the means by which commerce wields its vast power and its 





sway over industry. 

Association alone can solve these difficulties: it will harmonize all 
interests, give an immense development to agriculture and productive 
industry im general, increase greatly the wealth of society, correct con 
mercial abuses, and base credit upon its only true foundation, upon pro- 
duction, and not upon speculation and artificial confidence. But to return 
to details. 

In a true system of Association, we must not only respect individual 
rights and individual liberty, but greatly extend them. With a system of 
sharehold property, we restrict none of the rights of the individual as r 
gards property; Jet us show how we will respect his liberty in domestic ; 
relations,—in the mode of living and lodging, which are two importan 
branches of those relations. 

The private apartments of the edifice should vary greatly in price and 
size, 80 as to suit all tastes and fortunes. Individuals and families in rent- 
ing apartments will consult freely their inclinations, making their selections 
according to price, location, &c. No constraint, no controling of individual 
will should take place ; if a rich man wishes to rent a cheap apartment, | 
him doso; Association cannot be maintained where there is uniformity; on 
the contrary, the greatest variety must exist, for it is only by that means 
that all tastes and inclinations can be satisfied. 

The same liberty of choice must exist in the mode of eating ; there 
must be tables at different prices,—at least three, occupying three spacious 


banquet halls, alongside of which will be reserved a large number of smal 
dining rooms, where groupes and parties can dine by themselves. Part 

of friends will wish daily to dine apart from the large tables ; they can do 
so in these rooms, where they will be served in the same manner as at tl 
public tables. Families can, if they wish, dine in their private apat 
ments. With this system a person may vary his table and company as 
often as the desire may dictate; whereas the mass at present in the 
poor households dine monotonously and miserably the entire year throug! 


without change or variety. With the waste which arises from th 


complication of cooks, kitchens, fires, &c., it costs moré to live mise- 
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rably as things are now organized, than it would to live splendidly in 
association 

\ hundred objections will of course be urged against this system, but 
they who will take the trouble to read the work of Mr. Brisbane, will find 
them answered. Association has means of harmonizing and conciliating 
interests and feelings of which men at present can have noidea. With its 
system of uniform education, its general politeness and elegance of manners, 


sal ——_ 
development 


of all varieties of genius and talent, it will do away in the first 
place vrith antipathies of casts and classes, and will call out in their place 
a thousand ties and means of concord. 

The mode of living above described would guarantee the most perfect 
liberty in domestic relations, which is the great problem association has to 
solve. If we can fulfil the three following condition i ie. E omy, 2d, 
ly ty if Action, and 3d. Individual Liberty, there can exist no objec tio! 

rainst association. ~ 

Association would be ‘a paradise for the poor; it wot 
from all those harassing cares and wants with which tl ey are now besieged. 
They would have to settle but ofce a year for their rent, living and 
clothing ; and in the agreeable and attractive occupations of a well-orga- 


nized system of industry, they would be certain of earnine more than then 


tto. Poverty for the present and anxiety for the 


expenses would amount 


future, could consequently be done away with. 


How do the mass now live? In present want, and uncertainty of the 


orrow. ‘They are tormented quarterly, often weekly, for the payment 
of tl ‘rent. driven from house to house, their furniture sold, tl y them- 
ves turned into tl treet. and left often wit! t covering or shelter. 
Go through our back streets where the poor congresate, look into the dark 
1 da ip ] i Ls yu pas eX: Ine t} € cral 1 tens 
ients irom whic h even the aur of he aven, wich co noining, 1s shut o1 
nd see how humanity lives. Can the existenc vast 1 rity of 
( fellow beings be called an existence ? x ! h as God n 
1 fo creat or is it a dreary and t inst ci 
1 rv? If the rw h prefer their 1 olated re ( let m do so 
there can be no objections; but if they fee] any philanthrophy for the 


let them not oppose association. 
The great economies which would result from association, would be a 
ost important means of increasing the wealth of society. Economy, it 
is true, is now preached, but it is individual economy or a kind of stinting 
parsimony, which is of no avail: we want general or collective economies. 
An association would not have three hundred kitchens and three hundred 
fires, as have three hundred families in the present order; it would have 
one vast kitchen, well provided with every convenience, and four or five 


1 


fires I'wentv or thirtv experienced cooks would replace the three hur 
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dred of the present system, and leave the remaining two hundred and 
seventy to devote themselves to productive occupations. The economies 
of association become thus truly colossal; with thei aid a sufficiency 
could—supposing even no more was produced than at present—be 
guaranteed to all. What then will be the welfare of the mass when the 
product of industry is increased six or eight fold ? 

To effect the great social reform of which it is here question, it will only 
be necessary to replace the present defective organization of the village 
or township, by association. If the first association organized paid a good 
interest on capital, and proved of immense advantage to the working 
Classes, others would be speedily established, and the system would 
spread with the rapidity of any discovery of great and practical advantage 
to all. 

Let Associations replace our ‘Townships, composed of isolated families, 
and all reforms in commerce, banking, law and legislation, which may be 
deemed necessary, will follow of themselves and without controversy 
Political and other abuses grow out of the false organization of society, 
and it is useless to undertake to reform mere effects, when we leave un 
touched the false organization which produces them. A reform in agri- 
culture and the domestic system is the foundation of all other reforms ; and 
until it is commenced there, the world will be perpetually contending for 
petty, trifling and superficial reforms, which when attained lead to no 
results. A practical trial of association, which would test the question 
whether a fundamental change in the present system of industry and 
isolated households is possible, could be made with five hundred persons 
and for about $250,000 


§ V. 
The Passions 


The questions which we have so far examined, may be considered 
practical in their nature, as they relate to industry and the domestic organi 
zation. We will examine some of an abstract theoretical character. ‘T’o 
discover a true system of society, we must ‘now man, we must possess, 
as we have before stated, a knowledge of the passions, attractions and 
instincts which the Divinity has placed within him, as well as of their ten- 
dencies, and the laws which regulate them. 


Human societies have been based upon the erroneous supposition 
were capable of 


that man was inherently depraved, and that the passions 
but one mode of action, —the present faise and perverted one. 
not yet discovered that the passions are subject to a double action or 


Science has 
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two-fold mode of development, and that they can produce harmony and 

tue as well as discord, vice and crime. In the false societies which 
have existed on the earth, the passions have been falsely developed, and 
as a consequence we find throughout the history of the human race a pre- 
dominance of fraud, injustice, oppression, carnage and duplicity of action. 
We have seen no general harmony and concord of the passions, no pre- 
dominance of liberty, justice, happiness and unity of action on the earth. 
Legislators and moralists seeing the long continuance of the false develop- 
ment of the passions, have supposed it, as we remarked above, to be their 
only mode of action, and believed that the only true policy was to repress 
and restrain the passions, and leave them the least development possi- 
ble. ‘To effect their purpose they have had to resort to prisons, scaffolds, 
criminal codes, moral ordinances, &c., and after all their efforts, they have 
attained no end, for the passions are fully as perverse and active now as 


ai 


hey were in Antiqui 


tu 


Men of science, (p. 241,) occupied exclusively with the history of the past, and 
seeing | 


manent, and supposed it to be the unchangeable Destiny of the human race. They 


: continuance for so many centuries of social misery, have considered it per- 


have sought for the cause of all this evil, and from superficial observation they have 
declared it to be in human nature—in the Passions. On them, in consequence, has 
been heaped a monstrous load of obliquy, and man bas gone forth from the inquest 
of human science with the brand of depravity and perversity stamped upon him. 
Embarked upon this sea of error, they declare that man was not made for happiness, 
that the evils he suffers are a consequence of his depraved nature, and that no 
higher Destiny is reserved for him than the present mingled disorder of moral and 
physical suffering. To conciliate this monstrous theory with the creation of the 
earth, and the existence of man upon it, they assert that it is a valley of tears, a place 


1 probation, where he is placed to expiate by suffering the imperfection of his 
ture. —Life becomes a cs sel ss combat. : mournful pilgrim ige towards 
eternity. 


This explication, so unsatisfactory and repugnant, is contradicted by every act of 
man, by every impulse of his soul. He seeks for happiness and enjoyment as a 
law of his nature, as a part of his destiny ;—he seeks for riches and the goods of this 

arth, as a right. Although disappointed in his pursuit, and oppressed by suffer- 
ng and evil, still hope is not extinct; youthful and evergreen, it encourages him in 
his efforts, and instinct whispers that at some future day they will be crowned with 
necess. 

If we study the passions with respect, if we interrogate their laws of action, we 
shall find in them no confirmation of the above dogma; they all tend, if rightly de- 

1 j ‘ 


veloped, to consciencious and harmonic action. And let us ask, do we find in the 


Creation around us any proof that man was put upon the earth to mourn and suffer ? 
Do not its ever varying riches and beautiful products, so delicately adapted to his 
vants and pleasures, and which seem all created for him as for a superior being, in- 
vite him to enjoy? Is there nota life and animation in Nature, in her great scenes, 
most congenial to his feelings of the grand and beautiful ?—In the soft tones of her 
cephyrs, in the fragrance of her verdant valleys, in the murmur of her forests and 
treams, in the low moan of her oceans, and in the thousand voices of her birds and 
nseets, is there not a language. which whispers to him. that He, who created in his 


E 2 
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love the Heavens with their wonders, the Earth with its flowers and its waters, and 
the Harmony of the Universe, made not this earth a valley of tears, nor placed him 
upon it a discordant note in his Great Concert! 


The system of association which we advocate is based upon the good- 
ness of the Passions, upon the doctrine that they are capable of Harmony, 
and that Man is destined to happiness on this earth. Such a doctrine, it 
strikes us, is consistent with the Dignity of man and the Wisdom of the 
Divinity. To sustain it, let us enter into some further considerations of 
the mode of action of the passions. 

To comprehend the nature of the Passions, we must be careful to separ 
ate the false and perverted developments which they receive in our socie 
ties from their true nature, their real essence. We must not take the bad 
effects of the passions when perverted for the passions themselves. Love, 
for example, may, if thwarted and disappointed, turn to jealousy, envy or 
despair: ambition to hatred or revenge. We mnst not commit the error 
to mistake these false developments or pervertions of passions for frue an 
original passions ; if we do, we misconceive entirely human nature. 

The Passions are the most perfect work of the Divinity, but like any 
other active power in the universe, they may be nightly or falsely directed. 
If nghtly directed they produce Harmony and Concord ; if falsely directed 
they produce Discord, Vice and Crime. 

In the rude and defective societies which man has established, the Pas- 
sions have been universally perverted ; so that up to the present time, we 
have only seen thew false development. But they are capable of a true 
and harmonious action; and the great aim of science should be to discover 
a social Order adapted to their nature, and which will develope them 
rightly. 

To illustrate in a familiar manner the mode of action of the Passions 
we will compare them to the notes of music. ‘The notes of music are in 
themselves perfect. No fault can be found with them, and no musician 
would wish to change them. Still the notes of music ean produce dis- 
cords as well as harmonies :—that is, they are capable of two modes of ac 
tion. If played upon falsely, they produce discords: if rightly, harmo 
nies. 

The same is true with regard to the Passions; they are in themselves 
perfect, but are capable of this two-fold action ; and however much philoso- 
phers and moralists may blame them, they could not, if they had to make 
them over, improve upon or change them in any way. Ifa false society 
deranges their natural action, they tend to Discord, and produce all those 
bad effects, which we at present see ; but in a true society, they will, on 
the contrary, tend to Harmony, Order and Virtue. If an unskillful musician 
produces discords, we do not blame the music: we separate the discords 


from the true nature of the notes, and blame the musician. Let vis exercise 
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the same impartiality towards the Passions; if a defective system of society 
violates all their demands and requirements and misdirects them, we 
should separate their false developments when thus misdirected from their 
real Essence, and blame the society which perverts them. The social 
mechanism holds to the Passions the same relation that the musician holds 
to‘the notes of music. 

‘The world has heretofore looked upon the social organization as good, 
and the passions as bad: we pursue a directly opposite policy ; we 
condemn our false societies, and exculpate the passions. Human 
societies have varied from age to age according to the views and opinions 
of legislators ; the Passions on the contrary have remained unchanged 
through all ages and under the action of all societies. 

Lawgivers and legislators have never undertaken to adapt the 
social organization to the passions ; on the contrary, they have uni- 
versally endeavoured to repress the passions to suit their views and 
social institutions. In this unnatural attempt they have perverted 
them ; and then seeing their pervertion, they have declared them to 
be depraved and vicious. ‘This radical error, as superficial as it is 
fatal, is the foundation upon which all our present societies are based, 
and the principal guide of legislators, moralists and philosophers in 
framing laws and institutions. Until this radical error is corrected, 
nothing can be hoped from human wisdom: it must so far humble 
itself as to study with respect the work of the Divinity,—the Passions, 
instead of arrogating to itself the right of condemning them. 

The first step towards social truth is to comprehend that the pas- 
sions must, in their essence or nature, be good,—for the Divinity assigns 
to no demon in the universe the power of creating,—and that it is only 
their temporary and accidental developments which are false. \n our socie- 
ties with their indigence, fraud, oppression, carnage and misery, the 
passions are harassed, tortured and perverted, and nothing else can be 
expected. The noble duty which is now reserved to the genius of 
man, is to discover a society in which they will be satisfied, equilibra- 
ied and harmoniously developed, and in which the wisdom of the 
Divinity and the dignity of human nature will be vindicated. 

\ clear comprehension of the question of the passions, is so very 
important that we will quote some remarks of Mr. Brisbane on the 
subject. We take them from chapter seventeenth entitled “ Destiny 
of Man.” 


‘‘ Man is a compound being, possessed of passions and attractions, and a compli- 
cated physical organization. These elements ofthe human machine were not crea- 
ted at random, without method and order, and with all the chances of their being 
perpetually in conflict and discord with each other. Suppose a machinist were to 

onstruct a machine without any plan, making its wheels and springs without calcu- 
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lating their uses; would we not believe him crazy? How then can we think that the 
great Mechanician of the Universe has given us those irresistible impulses, called 
passions, without calculating their effects,—without adapting them to some social 
order, pre-existing in his intelligence, which would make use of them al], as so many 
parts of a perfect mechanism ! 

It cannot be otherwise: ‘“‘ having the experience of millions of worlds anteriorly 
created,” he calculated with mathematical precision the action and developments of 
those passions. If they are at present condemned as depraved and vicious, it is be 
cause science has not discovered the social order intended for them, and has consider- 
ed their false development in our subversive societies as their true nature. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that science has committed a most puerile error 
in expressing the unbounded admiration, which it has, of the perfection of man’s 
physical organization, while it has condemned on the other hand the passions and 
attractions—of which that organization is the implement merely—as bad and vicious. 

Let us draw a simile in a sphere where experience has set the judgment right. 
An improper mode of living deranges, as we know, the functions of the body, and, 
if continued in, produces disease and even death. Bad food and treatment may ren- 
der a child, possessed by nature of a well-made frame, rickety and otherwise physi 
cally deformed. Reasoning from these examples, it requires no great effort of th 
mind to suppose that social relations falsely organized may misdirect and pervert 
the passions in their sphere ; develope deceit, selfishness and malice in the place of 
noble sentiments. Such is the case ; the passions were not created for our absurd 
societies ; they were destined to a different social mechanism, and this truth accounts 
for the universal duplicity of action, the contradicticn in theory and practice, which 
at present exist. 

From populations brought up in poverty, harassed by anxiety, oppressed by 
monotonous drudgery, without education, without development of their intellects, 
their entire lives one series of cares and vexations—which is the condition of the 
vast majority of the human race—what else can be expected, than beings whose pas- 
sional or moral nature is distorted and perverted ? 

Legislators, moralists, philosophers and the rich and great, freed from the burden 
of our repugnant industry and provided with the goods of this earth, condemn hu- 
man nature, because it will not conform to their political theories and institutions 
and undergo without complaint the poverty, drudgery and privations, to which the 
present state of things subjectsus. ‘The spontaneous sentiment of justice and lib- 
erty, which burns like a holy flame within the human soul, has reacted, 
and for the welfare of mankind, against those false social theories and institutions ; 
which, had they been snbmitted to, would have condemned the human race perpetual - 
ly to the miseries of the civilized and barbarian periods. ‘The authors of those polit- 
cal institutions have consequently sought to force obedience to them by moral per- 
suasions, and by the more practical means of scaffolds and prisons. 

Their object has been to reform human nature ;—how far have they succeeded in 
their efforts? Are not the men of our civilized societies as perverse as were those of 
Greece, Rome orJudea? Politicians and philosophers—if the anathemas of five and 
twenty centuries against the passions, have produced no practical effect, why do you 
not suspect your own theories, and the systems you have pursued! Do youknow from 
what source the passions come ?—are you authorized to pronounce the work of the 
Divinity nap ?—and if so, is it left to your intelligence to correct it? Have you 
not the experience of at least forty centuries before you, during which human nature 


has remained the same, fixed and unvarying in its action, while your social views and 
theories have changed a thousand times? If you still have confidence in them, it is 
time you knew, that the revolt of the passions against your outrageous societies is 
the voice of truth, the voice of the Divinity pronouncing their condemnation. 
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What an outrage against Nature and true science to discard without examination 
so important an element of Man, as the Passions! Suppose mechanicians, for exam- 
ple, had refused to study the properties of steam, and had condemned it as an un- 
governable and dangerous power, they certainly would never have discovered the 
steam engine. This is equally true with regard to the passions: so long as human 
science condemns them, declares them to be deceitful guides, to be our enemies, so 
long will it be unable to solve the problem of Social harmony, and the Destiny of 
man. Itis only from astudy of the passions, and from a close examination of their 
tendencies taken collectively, that we can deduce the system predestined for, and 
applicable to, them. ‘This study certainly is of the most urgent necessity, but the be- 
liefin the dogma that our nature is radically bad, has sunk so deeply into the minds 
of men, that it will require a great effort to eradicate it and bring them back to a 
standard of truth. 

It would seem, however, that thirty centuries of poverty and carnage, of politica] 
and administrative controversies, should have convinced men of the impotency of 
human legislation, and lead them to set aside their prejudices for a time to seek for 
a remedy elsewhere than iii party strife and legislative controversy. At any rate, as 
human legislation is all based on the theory of the depravity of human nature, its 
miserable practical results should have been alone sufficient to prove the falseness of 
this outrageous doctrine, insulting alike to the justice of the Dlvinity and to the dig- 
nity of Man. 

Either the passions are bad, or the social mechanism is false; for evil prevails, 
and to melancholy extent. Ifthe former be true, then there is no hope of a better 
state of things; for every means of repression and constraint that human ingenuity 
could invent, has been applied to regulate their action, but all in vain; they have 
remained unchanged, and in the eyes of the moralist, as perverse as ever. If, how- 
ever, the latter be trae—that is, if the social mechanism be false—then there is a 
chance of a better future ; for our incoherent and absurd societies are changing more 
orless with every century. They are at the mercy of the whim of a tyrant, or of a 
revolution of the mass; they may therefore be reformed, or even done away with 
entirely. 

It is not the passions alone which are falsely developed, if their natural law is not 
applied to them; it is su with any other active power; they are forces which cannoi 
be susppressed or annihilated, but merely directed. To do away therefore with 
crime, and what is termed moral depravity, we have not to change man’s nature, 
create a new being or a new race, as is so often asserted; we have only to change 
the social organization and the vicious cirection, which the passions receive from it. 
The great question therefore,—the only one trnly worthy of the efforts of genius and 
ofa century which pretends to be enlightened—is to plan the means ofa reform in 
social edifice. 

Every consideration of justice and right demands it; our outrageous societies 
have worn out human patience. Like the ever falling drop of water, which wears 
away the solid rock, so they, by their daily and hourly harassing action, have eorrod- 
ed the passions until they have become perverted to an extent to make moralists be- 
lieve them inherently depraved. The noble being, man, has been reduced to a level 
with the brutes. Look at the populations of China, of India and Europe; look at 
their misshapen and deformed bodies, their deadened intellects, their senses gross, 
their souls formed only to selfishness and deceit, and all personal and social sympa- 
thies swallowed up in the anxieties of a material existence :—look and say whether 
those beings are men, or some horrible deformity of God's noblest creature ! 

Rousseau felt keenly that this degradation of human nature was the effect of some 
external cause, when he said: ‘Those beings which we see around us, are not 
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men; there is some pervertion of Nature's laws, the cause of which we cannot 


penetrate.” 

There is but little sympathy for poverty and misery,—none for degradation. 
The rulers of the earth finding the human race abased by indigence and ignorance, 
fit tools for their purposes, have made use of them as instruments of carnage, or as 
machines of labour. Their situation has excited no commiseration; instead of 
endeavouring to elevate, they have striven to keep them where they were, or,—to 
secure more firmly their usurped power—to degrade them lower still. The evils 
they have suffered, have only added contempt to injustice, and legalized in the opin- 
ion of those rulers, tyranny and oppression. Such has been the history of our race, 
and is still the condition of the vast majority. Politicians and moralists, seeing the 
continuance for forty centuries of this state of suffering and degradation, have con- 
cluded that such was the unavoidable lot and destiny of mankind. Instead of breaking 
down the barrier of a few prejudices, which prevented them from comprehending 
that it is solely to the false organization of society, that these evils are to be attributed, 
they have left that organization as it was, and devoted their efforts to refining and 
and systematizing the means of repressing the deranged action of the passions, and 
the vice and crime which are constant attendants upon the poverty and suffering of 
an oppressed mass. Hundreds of revolutions, by which a few leaders have been 
benefitted, have taken place; hundreds of criminal codes and other means of 
repression, by which our societies maintain their odious existence, have been 
promulgated ;—and has the condition of the vast majority of the human family been 
essentially ameliorated? If we examine the course of history, we shall find that the 
situation of the lower sirata of all nations—that is of the great mass on whom the 
burden of social evil falls—has been so replete with misery, that it is idle to inquire 
what countries have been the most happy ;—we can only ask what populations 
have escaped at certain periods the greatest poverty and oppression.”’ 


From the preceding observations and extracts the reader will per- 
ceive the views entertained with regard to the nature of man 
and the passions. It is an all important subject, and the little we 
have said will suffice, we trust, to show that in the study of man and 


society everything remains to be done. 
§ VI. 


Destiny of Man. 


‘There are some other points upon which we wish to touch, but as 
our article is growing to an unusual length, we must be very brief. 
The first point relates to the destiny of man. 

What is the DESTINY OF MAN? Why was hecreated and placed 
upon the earth, and what function is assigned him by the Creator in 
the scale of universal existence? Manis the OVERSEER of the globe, 
which is a vast domain confided to his care. In this high and noble 
trust are comprised a general cultivation and embellishment of its sur- 
face, the development of its material resources, the fertilizing of 


its deserts, draining of its swamps and morasses, regulating of its 
streams, perfecting of the kingdoms of Nature, and the government of 
the vast scale of creation, which extends from him down through so 
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many orders of existence to inert matter. Such ina few words is the 
terrestrial Destiny of man, or the practical function assigned him by the 
Divinity in creating and placing him on the earth. Of man’s ulterior 
Destiny we will not here speak, although we possess a solution of 
this important problem. 

This view of the subject elevates man, and is worthy of the dignity 
with which we clothe him. Philosophers have assigned the human 
race no collective action,—no high duty on the earth; they have 
viewed them as composed merely of so many isolated individuals, 
whose only care was to provide for their separate or individual exist- 
ences, and to secure their individual happiness. 

Has man performed his trust of Overseer? Has he fulfilled his 
Destiny? No; he has ravaged and devastated the earth, rendered it 
a scene of desolation and misery, wared with his fellow man and op- 
pressed him, abused the creations over which he presides, spread 
suffering wherever suffering could be felt, degraded his own nature, 
and marked his career by every variety of vice, crime and outrage. 

We will extract a few passages from the work before us, which will 
show the views of the Author with regard to the importance of a general 
cultivation of the earth, which is a part of the function assigned the 
human race. 


“ If we cast a glance over the Earth’s surface, (p. 263,) we find extensive deserts scat- 
tered here and there upon it, like ulcers upon a human body. The rays of a tropi- 
cal sun beating down eternally upon a vast waste of heated sand—like that, for 
example, of Sahara—must necessarily vitiate the atmosphere, produce pestilential 
winds, like the deadly simoom, and cause terrible atmospheric derangements. The 
influence of such a desert extends far beyond its borders; its hot and relaxing wind 
parches vegetable life, and enervates man and beast. The action of this desert is 
strongly felt in the southern parts of Spain, Italy, Sicily and Greece, and its delete- 
rious influence upon their climates is gradually increasing. 

Vast deserts also exist in the interior of Asia, which produce like effects, and 
which are slowly annihilating cultivation and industry in the regions around them. 
These great sores on the earth’s surface are gradually increasing, and it is ascertain- 
ed from observation that the desert of Cobi in Asia is adding a few rods every year 
to its domain. Since historical times, several have commenced and spread over 
vast tracts of country, swallowing up some of the most beautiful regions of aniiqui- 
ty: that in which Babylon was situated, once the most fertile and highly cultivated 
portion of Asia, is now a dreary waste of sand, without a tree or a plot of verdure 
to break this death of Nature. While these wastes are increasing on two vast conti- 
nents, none have been reclaimed and fertilized. Is there not something startling in this 
fact, and if they were an exchange of intellectual views of a higher order between 
Nations, (particularly between those of Europe, the climate of which is attacked, 
South by the deserts of Africa, East by those of Asia,) would they remain indifferent 
to this most gigantic of evils in the material order ?* 


* The followiug appeared in the Boston Daily Advertiser in May 1839; it shows 
how a desert may commence and and spread. 
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Besides the deserts on the earth’s surface, we find extensive swamps and marshes 
the receptacles of stagnant and putrid waters, which, drying up during a portion of 
the season, expose masses of vegetable matter to the heat of the sun, and exhale 
miasmas and poisonous vapors. By neglecting a proper cultivation of the soil, man 
leaves around him these generators of disease, which infect the atmosphere the 
breathes, and visit him with epidemics of various kinds, with plague, cholera, yellow 
and typhus fevers, agues, etc. The cholera of India, for example, was generated 
over twenty years since by miasmatic exhalations. This pestilence, after travelling 
eastward to China, turned its course westward, and has since visited almost every 
region of the inhabited globe. Is not this a conclusive proof that every part of the 
earth is interested in an integral cultivation of its entire surface ? 

Man has neglected and degraded his terrestrial abode ; he has left upon it these 
sources of atmospheric perturbations and diseases, and drawn upon himself two of 
the scourges before mentioned : 

Deterioration and Derangement of Climate. 

Diseases artificially produced. 

There are other causes connected with them, however, which should not be over 
looked. The uncultivated state of the earth towards the North pole, produces an 
excess of cold much beyond what is in the natural order of things, causing those 
vast accumulations of ice, which have allowed the polar regions to extend their 
frigid domain far south of their natural limits. On the other hand the vast deserts 
near the equator, and the absence of forests and refreshing streams, create an un 
natural degree of heat. It is evident that these excesses, acting together on the 
atmosphere, must derange the system of winds, and cause the greatest fluctuations 
and irregularities of climate. 

It is also easy to conceive that the warm winds of the tropics, succeeded by the 
cold blasts of the icy regions of the north, causing continual and excessive variations 
of temperature, must increase fearfully in the form of colds, consumptions, pleurisy 
and rheumatisms, the list of Diseases artificially produced. 


These observations are sufficient to show that man has deviated from his Destiny 
as Overseer, and that he has neglected entirely a wise, well combined and general 
cultivation of his globe. Both civilized and barbarian nations have ravaged it 
ignorantly, and have only succeeded in bringing a few points on it—China, parts of 
India, Europe and a very small portion of America—under cultivation. ‘The devia 
tion of man from his social destiny, we have endeavoured to prove in our criticisms 
throughout the work. We will close our remarks with a Table of the leading char 
acters of this double Deviation. 





* Drifting Sand.—A town meeting is notified to be held in Yarmouth, Barnstabl: 
county, to anthorize the raising of $500 for the purpose of stopping the sand near 
White's Brook. It appears from an article in the Yarmouth Register, that there are 
several extensive wastes in that county, which have extended in course of years over 
large tracts of valuable land. In the present case, the injury might have been pre- 
vented 20 years ago at a small cost, but it will now require a large expenditure to 
prevent aconsiderable extent of valuable tillage land being ruined. The sand travels 
to the westward only, the easterly winds being usually attended with so much mois- 
ture as to prevent the driving of the sand. Westerly winds are usually attendsd by 
dry weather. The sand blows into hills like large snow drifts—sometimes covers 
and sometimes undermines fences ;—apple trees of good size have been covered by 
these drifis, and the herbage in the neighbouring fields is destroyed for a wide exten! 
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2. Perfecting of the Kingdoms of Nature,—the animal, vegetable 
aromal, &c. (‘The aromal kingdom comprises those invisible, imponde- 
rable fluids, a few only of which are known to science under the name 
of electricity, magnetism, gz'vanism.) 

3. Universal cultivation of the Arts, Sciences and Industry 

4. True and harmonious action of the Passions. 

5. Development of all Capacities, Talents, Faculties, and Cha 
racters. 

6. Unity in all Relations, weights, measures, moneys, language, re 
ligion, &c. 

7. Dignity and happmess of Man on the earth. 


SOCIAL HARMONY AND UNITY. 


Have the above high objects been attained? No; under the in- 
fluence of our false Societies and our false system of Industry, we 
find : 

lst. The earth ravaged and devastated, and not one-tenth part of it 
brought under cultivation. 

2d. The Kingdoms of Nature degraded ; the Climate and aroma! 
System deranged. | 

3d. The Arts and Sciences unknown to nine hundred and ninety- 
nine hundreths of the human Race, and the exercise of industry co- 
erced by the fear of the whip, or by fear of want and starvation. 

4th. The Passions ina general state of Discord ; and society full of 
Conflicts, Duplicity, Vice and Crime. 

5th. Capacities and Talents smothered, Genius undeveloped, and 
Characters perverted. 

6th. Confusion in al! Relations ; heterogeneous customs, manners, 
classes, sects, &c. 

7th. Contempt of Man for his own Nature,—degradation and 
misery of the human race upon the earth. 


SOCIAL DUPLICITY AND DISCORD 
§ VI 


Commerce 


Another subject on which we wish to make a few remarks before 
bringing our article to a close, is Commerce. Let us pass from ab- 
stract considerations like the preceding, to a question of a practical 
nature, and one which will be more easily understood. Commerce is 
the idol of the money making age in which we live ; it has obtained 
the respect and reverence of all classes, and neither the mass nor the 
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scientific perceive that it is full of defects, and that, like every other 
department of our false social system, it requires reform. How can 
the present organization of commerce be ¢rue and just, when it admits 
of fraud, adulteration, monopoly, and an infinite variety of dishonest 
transactions of the same nature? Why dothese defects pass unperceiv- 
ed? Is it because the public mind is so accustomed to the fraud, discord 
and duplicity which society engenders, that it looks upon overreaching 
and cheatery as legitimate, when tolerated by practice? Weseenoother 
reason; and so strong is the force of habit, that were it tobe remarked 
that a person who adulterated the goods he sold with unwholesome and 
pernicious substances, was culpable of as gross a crime as that of lar- 
ceny—for adulteration attacks the purse as well as the health—it 
would not be felt by one person out of twenty. 

To show the position Commerce should hold in society, we 
will class its business and industrial operations ; that is, the process of 
creating and distributing riches, under three general heads. 

ist. Production, or the creation of real wealth. ‘This is the most im- 
portant department, and is performed by the producing classes ;—that 
is, by the farmers, manufacturers and mechanics. It is their laboui 
combined with the fertility of the earth, which produces all the real 
wealth of society. (Money is the mere representative of the products 
of industry, and valuable only so far as it can be exchanged for 
them.) 

2d. Distribution or the exchanges of products. This branch is per- 
formed by the merchants, and is quite secondary in importance to the 
first. Exchanges should be carried on in the most direct and economi- 
cal manner, and by the smallest number of agents possible. The 
commercial classes are these agents, and as they stand between those 
who produce and those who consume, they may be called intermediate 
classes. 

3d. Preparation for consumption. ‘This is an important department, 
although it appears less so on a first examination ; it is performed by 
an infinite number of persons in our markets, kitchens, bakeries, &c. 

This short list shows us the rank which commerce should hold in 
society, and the overrated importance which the age ascribes to it in 
placing it above production. 

With these preliminary observations, we will quote some remarks of 
Mr. Brisbane on the subject. We take them from chapter twenty-first. 


“If we examine the various regions of the globe, we shall find that each yields pro- 
ducts peculiar to each, which all require. This general want can only be satisfied 
by exchanges of products,—an operation which is eminently advantageous to all. 
These exchanges constitute what is called Commerce. For the interest and welfare 
of society, it is evident that they should take place in the most direct and economical 
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Wealth has become the standard of rank and consideration, and the desire for its 
attainment a frenzy. 

Another cause of the supremacy of commerce, and of the absence of equilibrium 
in the great operation of production, is the want of combination and association be- 
tween the producing classes. All branches of industry are exercised by isolated 
individuals, who for the most part, do not possess sufficient capital to prosecute suc- 
cessfully their undertakings, or who do not offer sufficient guarantees of stability to 
capitalists to obtain it. 

The commercial classes on the other hand possess capital and responsibility. They 
operate on a large scale, and are considered the safest and most desirable debtors ; 
they gradually monopolize the floating capital of the world, which is to industry 
what blood is to the body, and become by this means the masters of production. 

Why does commerce require this immense amount of capital! It is because it 
must, to make its profits, purchase the products of industry as they are created. As 
the amount of specie in the world is not sufficient for this purpose, an extended 
banking system has been organized, with the privilege of issuing paper-money as a 
representative of specie. The present banking system is, by its nature, adapted 
only to the operations of commerce and speculation. Thus the commercial classes, 
together with the large manufacturers, who resemble them in many respects, mon- 
opolize the monied eapital, and secure to themselves the profits and influence which 
it gives. Is it not surprising that a class of intermediate operators should have ob- 
tained this controul_over production,—a controul which necessarily extends to the 


labouring multitude engaged in it? 


Commerce is a subject which is very little understood. ‘The praises 
of political economists and of that portion of the press which lives by 
it, have blinded the public to its abuses and defects. To explain it 
clearly would require a long and methodical treatise ; we will close our 
remarks with the following brief definition. 

Commerce is an intermediate agent, which stands between those 
who produc« and those who consume. It buys products at the 
the lowest possible price, sells them at the highest, and pockets the 


difference. Having the credit of society in its hands, it can take 


every advantage of both producers and consumers, and the enormous 

profits which it makes, are out of all proportion with the service it 

renders. If we add that in carrying on the exchanges of products, it 

monopolizes them, doubles or trebles their price, adulterates them, 

and resorts to every scheme and device to increase its gains, (which 

are a heavy indirect tax that society does not perceive,) we may safely 
+} 


say that it is as full of defects as any other department of our false so- 


cial organization, and that it requires reform. 


§ VIL. 
Proof $ 


‘There are two more questions which we should like to examine, but 


for which we have not space. ‘The first is the Elevation of Woman; 
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and the second, the tendency of society to a commercial ' Feudality, or to 
an absorption of the landed property of the country by commerce and 
banks. These are interesting subjects but we must refer to the book 
itself for their explanation,—to the chapters on Civilization. 

We will terminate our article with a few remarks on Proofs, and 
the possibility of an exact social Science. 

A plan for a re-organization of society should, to obtain confidence, 
be based upon positive and mathematical Proofs. ‘There is so much con- 
fusion in the minds of men with regard to social questions, so many 
prejudices and false views of human nature afloat, that systems and plans 
of reform which emanate from human reason, unsupported by positive 
proofs, cannot be received with any degree of confidence, nor can any 
practical value be attached to them. 

Unless the social system advocated in the work before us can be 
proved by mathematical evidences, unless it be based upon laws of Nature, 
and demonstrable like all exact sciences withinitself; sothatnoresortis 
made to human assertion and imaginings, no room left for arbitrary 
conceptions and dogmatical opinions, it should, to every reflecting 
mind, be valueless. 

We will not attempt to enter at present into an examination of these 
proofs, for the first on the list, Duality of movement in the Universe, 
would occupy half the space of the present article; we will touch 
upon one order only, which although not exact or mathematical in 
its nature, will be found, nevertheless, a strong presumptive evidence 
that a system of society, different from our present ones, remains to be 
discovered. 

We will first make one or two more observations on the Passions, 
which have a bearing on the question of an exact social Science. 

Can the intellectual {or passional) nature of man be reduced to an 
exact science? Weansweritcan. If the Passions be governed by fixed 
and unvarying laws, as are chemical affinities, the notes of music, the 
planetary system, the creations in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
&c., (and of this we cannot doubt, for the passions have remained the 
same through all ages and in all climates, which proves that they are 
uniform and unchanging in their mode of action,) and if we can discover 
the laws which regulate them, we can reduce the passions or the 
passional Nature of Man to a science as exact as chemistry or astrono- 
my. A society based upon those laws, its mechanism planned or 
modelled to suit them, has a true and undoubted foundation upon 
wiich to stand. ‘The Passions being mathematically exact in their 
organization, a society framed according to them will be equally true 
and exact. Human intelligence is far enough advanced, we should 
think, to feel the want of an ezact social Science, instead of the present 
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incongruous accumulation of codes, laws, legislative enactments, con- 
stitutions, charts, &c. 

The Passions are the standard to which we eternally recur. The 
gigantic error of the past is to have condemned them as depraved and 
vicious, instead of studying them to discover the laws by which they 
are governed. ‘This error, thanks to the labours of Fourier, is repair- 
ed, and the science of man which has heretofore been a chaos of metaphy- 
sical and moral sophisms, is reduced to an exact science. 

The order of proofs to which we refered above, we take from 
chapter thirty-fifth ; they will be easily understood, for they appeal to 
the common sense of every one ; we will preface them with a few ob- 
servations. 

It seems to us as evident as a demonstrated mathematical truth, 
that the Divinity in creating the Passions must have precalculated 
with care their aetion and effects, and have adapted them to some 
order of society in which they would produce harmony, virtue and 
other good results. The Passions, Attractions and Instincts, which we 
find_in man, are the elements or component parts of the social organiza- 
tion; they are to society what wheels and springs are to a machine. 
No machinist would make wheels and springs without first planning 
the machine in which they are to work ; so the Divinity could not 
have created the Passions without suiting them to some system of so- 
ciety, pre-existing in his intelligence, in which they wouldall be usefully 
employed. 

The Divinity in placing Man upon the earth and destining him to 
live in society and exercise industry, must have fixed upon a system for 
the regulation of his social and industrial relations, and precalculated a 
society which would direct him rightly in the performance of the im- 
portant trust of Overseer of the globe, which He has assigned him. 
To this social order, whatever it may be, the Divinity must have 
ADAPTED ALL HIS PASSIONS. 

“'The idea of a social system (page 453) adapted to the passions, 
and pre-existing in the mind of the Divinity before the creation of 
man, is, however, ridiculed or disbelieved by the scientific of the 
day. 

‘« Nevertheless, how is it possible to conceive that a Being infinitely 
wise, could have created our passions without having first determined 
upon their employment? Could the Divinity, occupied for an Eternity 
past in creating and organizing worlds, have been ignorant that the 
first general want of their inhabitants is a system to regulate their 
passions and social relations ?” 

“Under the direction of our pretended sages, the passions engender 
scourges, which would make us doubt whether they are the work of 
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an evil spirit or the Divinity. ‘Try the laws of men most revered, 
of a Solon or a Draco, of a Lycurgus or a Minos, and you will find 
that they constantly re-produce all those evils, such as Indigence, 
Fraud, Oppression and Carnage, which have been so long predominant 
on the earth, and which are effects of their false development. Must 
not God have foreseen this shameful result of human Legislation, and 
as his experience embraces a past Eternity, must He not have known 
before creating and giving us Passions, that ui:less He made them 
with an inherent capability of Order and Unity, human reason would 
be incapable of harmonizing them, and of repairing his neglect ?” 

“ As a consequence the Creator, unless we believe his Providence in- 
efficient and circumscribed, must have composed for us a system for 
the regulation of our social and domestic relations, applicable to all 
mankind, who everywhere have the same passions.” 

“ The task of human reason was to search for it and preliminarily to 
lay down by what method the investigation should be pursued. ‘The 
method can be no other than a study of the passions themselves, for it 
is only by a perfect knowledge of their nature and tendencies, that 
society adapted to them can be discovered.” 

“ Another proof: how can we suppose God more imprudent than the 
merest novice in mechanics! When a man collects materials for 
building, does he fail to make a plan for their employment? What 
would we think of a person who, purchasing cut stone, frame work 
and materials of every kind for the construction of a vast edifice, did 
not know what kind of building he intended to erect, and acknowledged 
that he had collected all these materials without having thought of the 
use io which he should apply them? Such a man would be pro- 
nounced insane.” 

“Such nevertheless is the want of foresight which our men of 
science attribute to the Divinity in supposing that He could have 
created the Passions, Attractions, Characters, Instincts and other ma- 
terials of the social edifice WITHOUT HAVING FIXED UPON ANY PLAN 
FOR THEIR EMPLOYMENT. 

“It is an outrage upon common sense to suspect the Divinity of 
such a neglect ; we consequently must believe in spite of scientific 
prejudices that there exists for man a pre-established system for the regu 
lation of his social relations, based upon a divine theory existing prior 
to the creation of our globe ; a mechanism of socIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
uNITY the laws of which human reason should have endeavoured to 
discover, instead of presuming, ‘Titan-like, to condemn the passions, 
and exercise the highest function of the Divinity, the direction and 


regulation of the Social Movement.” 


“Of all impiety the greatest is that impertinent prejudice, which 
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suspects the Divinity of having created men, the passions and the ma- 
terials of industry without having fired upon any plan for their Organiza- 
tion. ‘To suppose it is to attribute to the Creator a want of reason at 
which men would blush; it is falling into an irreligion worse than 
atheism ; for the atheist does not dishonour God in denying His ex- 
istence, he only dishonours himself by entertaining an opinion border- 
ing upon madness ; but our legislators and philosophers in condemn- 
ing the Passions as depraved and vicious pretend that God has 
not destined us to happiness and to social harmony and unity, and that 
He has not pre-calculated a society which would lead to those results. 
They strip the Supreme Being of His highest prerogative,—that of 
regulating the Passions and the Social world with the same beautiful order 
and harmony with which He regulates the Material world.” 

“Until mankind discover their social Destiny, they vegetate im a 
state of political imbecility. Their progress in some of the positive 
sciences, such as mathematics, chemistry and natural philosophy, are 
useless trophies, as they afford no remedy fdr human miseries. The 
greater the honour which is due to the exact sciences for their success, 
the greater the reproach which is due to our political and philosophical 
sciences for having done nothing for the Happiness of mankind, and 
for having, after thirty centuries of correctives and reforms, left all the 
scourges and miseries of our false societies as deeply rooted as 


before.” 


Car es Fourrer to whom is due the discovery of the system— 
some slight idea only of which we have been able to give in the pre- 
sent article—was born at Besancon, in France, in 1772, and died at 
Paris, in 1837. 


“The profound originality of Fourier’s conceptions,” says Mr. Brisbane, in his 
preface, “‘ the newness, or rather neglect on the part of the scientific world, of the 
subjects treated, were great obstacles to the comprehension of his theory ; so much 
so that, although his first work was published in 1808, it is only at present that his 
views are beginning to attract the attention and receive the admiration of minds, 
which are not satisfied with the superficial seience and politics of the day. 

Fourier devoted nearly forty years of untiring and patient labour to the discovery 
of the laws of a true system of society, which would put an end to the miseries of 
mankind; bnthe was notcomprehended; and during his life he received neitherreward 
nor approbation for his efforts, save the profound admiration of a limited number of 
persons, who had become initiated into his theory, and who knew how to appreciate 
the genius, whose conceptions are «lestined to exercise an important influence on 
the social destiny of the human race. It is therefore left for future generations to 
render due homage to his labours ; they will do it; and if the applause of succeeding 
ages can reward the spirit that has departed, then will he receive a full reward. 

Fourier published his first work in 1808, which he entitled “Theory of the Four 
Movements.” (See page 161 of the work for an explanation of this title ) In 1822, he 
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published two large volumes, in which under the modest title of “Treatise on Domestic 

and Agricultural Association,” he treats and solves the most profound problems of 
science. In 1829, he published his third work in one volume, entitled “The new 

Industrial World,” which he intended as a concise practical guide in the Art of Asso- 
ciating. In 1835 and 6, he published two additional volumes, entitled “ False Indus- 
try, and its Antidote Natural, Attractive Industry.” In these two volumes he makes 
a strong appeal for a practical trial of Association and of his System, and proves in 
the clearest manner, and by the most positive calculations, that Association would 
increase immensely national wealth and prosperity, and aid efficaciously the cause of 
mankind, for which our political reforms and controversies can do nothing. But 
he was not understood by men whose prejudices, personal interests and ambition 

were interwoven with the false society which he denounced; and he died, less for- 
tunate than Columbus, who, in announcing a new Continental World, had fewer 
difficulties to overcome in the darker age in which he lived, than had Fourier, in the 
present one, in announcing a new Social World. 


Since Fourier’s death, his doctrine has been propagated with great 
activity, and it is now spreading to all parts of the civilized world ; 
it }has gained warm advocates in France, the United States, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain and South America. There are in France three 
or four newspapers devoted exclusively to the cause, besides a large 
number of independant papers which advocate Association and a 
re-organization of industry, without declaring for any definite system. 

The principal paper in France is published at Paris; it is called 
“ La Phalange,” and is issued three times a week. It is edited with 
great talent, and is under the direction of V. Considerant, one of the 
first disciples of Fourier. 

We will take occasion to state that a paper will soon be establish- 
ed in the City of New-York, devoted to this great and important sub- 
ject. We recommend it to the friends of social progress, and to all 
those who take an interest in the social improvement of Man. It will 
appear weekly, and is to be called “THE FUTURE.” A Prospectus 
has probably by this time been issued explaining its object and character. 

The system of Fourier has found advocates or disciples only among 
the intelligent and scientific. It appeals to no fanaticism; on the 
contrary it requires patient and unprejudiced study and examination to 
comprehend it. It is not a doctrine which ean delude the mass by 
enlisting from interested motives men of ambition in its cause, which 
is the case with our political parties; nor can it delude them by work- 
ing upon that rude fanaticism which is found in ignorant minds, and 
which is so often resorted to by fanatical sectarianism. Its propoga- 
tion, therefore, will be hailed with pleasure by those who wish cordially 
that something may be done for the cause of suffering and oppressed 
Humanity. In terminating onr article, we will recommend strongly 
the work of Mr. Brisbane ; those who do not accept the Doctrine, will 
gain at least some valuable information on other points. 
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MARIUS. 


By the Author of Fragments of Unpublished Reminiscences of the 
late Edward Livingston. 


The contest which the labouring class, both in Europe and in the 
United States, maintain against the privileged orders—(a denomination 
in which we embrace alike the nobility in monarchical governments, 
abroad, and the American monopolists, at home)—is but the continuation 
of that long struggle between the high-born, the wealthy, (whether by 
inheritance or by the acquisition of opulence through unrighteous 
privileges,) the men of talents, deserters from the popular ranks, who 
have sold their abilities to the aristocracy either for gold, or those dis- 
tinctions they unblushingly term honowrs, on the one side, and, on the 
other, the honest toilsome producers of all which constitutes the wealth, 
the power, the means of action, made to bear against themselves by 
their adversaries. These press on with the relentless cupidity 
which the possession of power, however great and undefined, of 
wealth, no matter how boundless, ever stimulates instead of satiating ; 
still coveting the more, in proportion as they succeed in their unholy 
task, what remains to the people of legitimate influence in the govern- 
ment; begrudging, the more they diminish it, the wretched pittance 
allowed by them to the labourer in requital of incessant toil, while 
the others defend, with the courage of despair, the only rampart not 
yet demolished, though battered, shaken and undermined, between 
them and the most degrading of servitudes—that of the many to the 
few—the purity of the ballot-box ! 

The chronicles of Egypt, which the philosopher reads in the pyra- 
mids, those colossal granite characters in which kings and priests have 
written the whole history of enslaved generations—the rude fragmentsof 
the early history of Chinese and Persians that have come down to us— 
and, above all, the annals of Greece—abound with illustrations of that 
dread antagonism, when we study them, not to impress on the memory 
battles, sieges, and revolutions so frequent as to pall even on the mind 
that seeks the sort of excitement induced by such recitals, but 
to discover, in those records of ancient days, what societies were in 
those republics which still live in the remembrance of mankind, after 
power and genius have alike departed from that land of valour, of 
beauty and of song, in order that, by comparing the past with the pre- 
sent, we may draw useful lessons from the one to controul the other 
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Unfortunately for such meditating readers, education, among the 
nations of antiquity, was embraced within the ever widening circle of 
aristocratic usurpation. They allowed, but at rare intervals, some 
streamlets to flow from the fount of learning, to irrigate the land, and 
moisten the parched lips of the young proletaries who, in exchange 
for knowledge, had no gold to offer. Not satisfied with having op- 
pressed the labouring classes, the nobles, using the advantage of their 
monopoly of all mental culture, became the only chroniclers of their 
own misdeeds, calumniating, when dead, to after ages, those upon 
whom living they had trampled. Hence the obstacles thrown, by 
these mendacious annalists, in the way of him who endeavours to 
trace the eventful history of that great Social War. He must deal 
with them as the experienced advocate who examines an unwilling or 
perjured witness; and draw evidence of the concealment of truth 
from the very silence of him who perversely forgets that which it is 
impossible he should not have remembered. Aware too, that though 
no man be altogether corrupt and wicked, yet the same individual is 
not wont to be, at the same time, disinterested and sordid, capable 
of the noblest sacrifice of high resentments, and immediately after, 
of totally disregarding the ties that link man to God and to 
his fellow being, while he gives faith to the reluctant praise of an 
enemy, he will not admit his accusations against an adversary unless 
sustained by disinterested testimony. 

This task of posthumous justice towards the illustrious democrats of 
Greece, Bulwer has accomplished in spite of the difficulty of its exe- 
cution. Through the toils, the researches, the patient investigation 
of that gifted writer, who saw his path clearly, with the aid of lights 
so faint, so vacillating, as to have perplexed rather than guid- 
ed eyes of vision less keen, we have, at last, a philosophical and true 
history of the Athenian Democracy! The sophistry of Mitford can 
no longer lead astray, nor the absurd credulity of Rollin stultify the 
judgment of youth. In his noble pages Athens appears again to ad- 
miring nations lovely and lustrous through the woes of age! <A 
work, as regards Rome, similar to that of Bulwer on Athenian De- 
mocracy, cannot, we are aware, be compressed within the limits as- 
signed to a paper in a Review. We much question, indeed, whether 
Montesquieu, who in a small volume has given the best and perhaps— 
(nor is this assertion a paradox,)—the fullest history of the Roman 
Republic, could have condensed in the same narrow bounds, with like 
success, both the refutation of all the misrepresentation of motives, the 
studied distortions of facts, strewed by patrician authors in their works, 
whenever they speak of the secular oppression of the proletary class, 
both by the patrician and plebeian orders, and a vindication of those il- 
lustrious champions of real freedom, in Rome, so long held up, by 
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empty sophists and declaimers, to the scorn and hatred of unreflecting 
minds. 

The name that I have inscribed as the title of this article, makes it 
unnecessary to add, that in the following pages, apportioning my task 
to the measure of my strenght, instead of a defence of the Roman De- 
mocracy, | have attempted only the rehabilitation of one—the most il- 
lustrious of Roman Proletaries ! 

This examination of the character of Marius, both as a General and 
as a Civil Magistrate, though it may appear to look to passing events, 
was, nevertheless, written many years since. It was hastily thrown 
on paper after an hour passed in thoughtful admiration before a noble 
painting of Vanderlyn, “ Marius on the Ruins of Carthage.’ Hav- 
ing shown me a gold medal given him by Napoleon in token of the 
esteem in which he held this early production of his genius, Vander- 
lyn, in answer to some questions I put to him, as to the manner in 
which the Emperor came to notice this work, spoke as follows: “ My 
picture having been deemed worthy of exposition in the Gallery of 
the Louvres, I loitered among the crowd of visitors, not far, however 
from this earliest of my works. Many had passed without even look- 
ing at it; some had expressed approbation ; but none, as yet, seemed to 
have seen what I had intended to express—not the mere high bearing 
of a master spirit wrestling with adversity, but the impress on the 
warrior’s brow of visions of days of happier auspices! !—the cheering 
presentiment of a seventh consulate in lustration of the defilement of 
Minturna! I already began to fear lest the thoughts | had felt 
burning within me, had not worked their way through my brush to 
the canvass. But, lo! the waves of the multitude suddenly recede 
before the footsteps of One. It was He, the young conqueror of Italy 
and of Egypt! As he passed before my painting, he rivetted his 
eagle eye, of deep azure blue, on the Marius—remained for a minute, 
in deep meditation—then, turning abruptly to Denon, who stood by 
his side, ‘Where is the painter of this picture?/—‘ He is here, 
Sire; he is a pupil of David, Monsieur Vanderlyn, who has come to 
Paris to study his att.’ ‘ Young man, there is the evidence of a 
future in your work. Denon! present a medal to Monsieur Van- 
derlyn. It will tell his country that his talents have been appreciated 
here.’ ”’ 

While Vanderlyn spoke, the scene he described was brought before 
my eyes. Methought, I saw the victorious chief, as yet a stranger to 
the waywardness of fortune, arrested and held motionless before the 
living canvass, as if fixed there by some weird power,—events still dis- 
tant bursting on his mind in prophetic succession—Elba, the lonely 
isle, perhaps rose before him indistinctly seen through misty futu- 
rity;—then a brighter streak of light revealing a second reign—to 
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last but one hundred days, the brief span of Marius’s Seventh Consu- 
late! Perhaps, for who can tell what visions of hereafter are al- 
lotted to the men of fate? St. Helena too, dark and stormy, all alone 
in a boundless ocean, was then first seen by the warrior ! 

This incident, of so deep an interest in the artist’s life, remained, 
it seems, durably impressed on Napoleon’s mind ; for after his 
marvellous march from Cannes to Paris: on his first interview with 
Marshal Augereau, who had publicly said, “That the Emperor 
should have died rather than abdicated the empire, at Fontainbleau,”’ 
this dialogue took place between Napoleon and the Duke of Casti- 
lione:—“ Say, Augereau, didst thou ever hear of Marius?” “I have 
read his life, Sire, in Plutarch.” “ Well! if thou hast read it, why 
not have reflected, before judging my conduct at Fontainbleau as 
thou didst; that had Marius, in craven despair of his fortune, cut 
his own throat in the marshes of Minturna, he would not have returned 
triumphant to Rome, and closed his glorious life with the unparal- 
leled honours of a seventh consulate !” 

The following pages, written under the combined inspiration of the 
noble painting itself, and of the stirring scene the artist had so feel- 
ingly described, I once showed to a friend, who said that they re- 
minded him of Walpole’s Paradox on Richard the Third. You, Mr. 
Editor, whatever be your opinion of the execution, have thought, that 
the occasion, the motive, and the purpose of this examination of 
Marius’s aets and character, pleaded alike in favor of its admission 


into the Democratic Review. 





The name of Caius Marius,* like that of Napoleon Bonaparte, was 
first made known to the world in the history of a celebrated siege. 
Numantia, a city which, like Carthage, contained a whole nation, had 
long sustained, without the aid of allies, the undivided weight of the 
Roman power, when the command of the besieging army was given 
to Scipio, the Destroyer of Carthage. It was during that memorable 
siege, that the Consul had remarked a youth of high stature, aspect 
stern, and manners undepraved by the relaxed discipline of the army 
under its former chiefs. Ever in the front, that bold soldier had, be- 
fore his own eyes, encountered and slain a Numantine warrior who 
had challenged the bravest of Romans to meet him in single combat. 
This youth was Caius Marius; from that day honoured by Scipio, and 
admitted to his table as one of his friends, Marius felt those presenti- 
ments of renown which bear up the men of fate over all obstacles. 


* It is remarked by Plutarch, that history has not recorded the third name of 
Caius Marius, any more than that of Quintus Sertorius, or of Lucius Mummius 
the Conqueror of Corinth 
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But what had only been hope, was changed, in his aspirations, 
into full faith and certainty of obtaining at no distant day the highest 
honours of the Republic, when one night, in the tent of the Consul, the 
conversation having turned on the great commanders then living, 
Scipio, in answer to one who asked, “where the Romans should find 
a general like him when he was gone,” laying his hand on the 
shoulder of Marius, who sat next to him—(a circumstance that shows 
in what esteem the young soldier was thus early held)—exclaimed 
with prophetic earnestness: “ Here, perhaps!” So happy was: the 
genius of both these great men, says Plutarch, “that the one, while 
but a youth, gave tokens of his future abilities, and the other, from 
those beginnings, could predict the long glories of his coming days !” 

With the high aspirations excited by this saying of Scipio, which 
his mind, somewhat inclined to superstition, accepted as an oracle, 
Marius, after the fall of Numantia, and while the fame of his achieve- 
ments there was still recent in the memory and gratitude both of the 
army and the peoplc, determined to apply himself to affairs of state— 
not without, either qualifications to,administer them, or the talents that 
recommend to popular favour, whatever Patrician writers have asserted 
of his ignorance of letters and of the rusticity of his address, since he 
was chosen, not long after his arrival in Rome, a tribune of the 
people. His first step in that magistracy, laid the ground-work of 
that deep hatred on the part of the aristocracy, which pursued the 
hero through the whole course of his eventful life. He proposed a 
law regulating the manner of voting, intended to check the undue in- 
fluence of the nobility in the choice of judicial officers. Though we 
are not writing the biography of Marius, but sketching only so much of 
his life as we find necessary to a refutation of the calumnies heaped on 
him by Patrician writers, we cannot suppress the particulars related 
by Plutarch in relation to that first act of Marius’s as a civil fune- 
tionary—an act that showed his indomitable firmness of purpose. 
Cotta, one of the consuls, not only prevailed on the Senate to reject 
the obnoxious law, but also to cite Marius before them to give an 
account of his conduct. When the Tribune, in obedience to this de- 
cree entered the Senate, he showed nothing of the embarrassment 
natural, on such an occasion, to a young man born in a village and 
nurtured ia ¢azups; but assumiug at once that lofty tone and high 
bearing which his deeds were hereafter to justify, he threatened to 
commit the Consul to prison if he did not revoke the decree. Re- 
buked and humbled by the austere Tribune, quailing under the 
fierceness of his looks, Cotta, turning to Metellus, asked his advice; 
Metellus rose up, and voted with the Consul; but unmoved, either 
by the dignity of the one, or the authority of the other, Marius com- 
manded a lictor to take Metellus into custody. 
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The haughty Patrician, implored the protection of the other Tri- 
bunes, but none daring to oppose, the Senate gave way, by repeal- 
ing their decree. Marius, elated by this victory over the aristocracy, 
squiclied: followed by the multitude, from the Senate to the Forum, 
where his law was confirmed by the people. 

The inflexible determination evinced by him on that occasion, 
marked Marius to the proletaries as the unbending redresser of their 
wrongs, the faithful defender of their rights against the encroachments 
of the nobility. Nor did he in reality disappoint these expectations, 
whatever historians have inferred from his strenuously opposing 2 
law providing for an annual distribution of grain to the labouring 
classes. It was, on the contrary, serving the popular cause, to spurn 
as he did, in the name of the people, those degrading alms of the rich, 
which, by encouraging idleness, serve to prepare a nation for bon- 
dage! 

{t is singular that the most inveterate slanderers of Marius, even 
while distorting facts so as to serve their sinister ends, seem led by 
an unconscious fatality, to disclose circumstances, of a nature indica- 
ting a spirit soaring so high above all selfishness, that they acquit 
him, at once, in the judgment of impartial minds, of the very accu- 
sation they were intneded to sustain. 

Thus, where Plutarch alludes to the charge of bribery brought 
against him, he tells us, almost in the same breath, that Caius Here- 
nius, a witness adduced to prove this allegation, having objected 
to testify in the cause, on the ground of Marius being his client, and 
the judge seeming disposed so sustain the plea, Marius indignantly 
exclaimed: “ Proceed with your evidence, Herenius! The day when 
I became a magistrate of the people I ceased to be your client!” 
Need we say that the man who spurned thus, all that stood between the 
truth and the people, even to shelter him against a malicious prosecu- 
tion, was acquitted by the people? How, indeed, could Marius have 
bribed Herenius? ‘The young peasant of Arpinum, possessed no other 
wealth, but the renown of his high deeds, and the affection of the 
Roman democracy. This glorious poverty is not a fact assumed 
in support of the integrity of Marius: it is conceded by Plutarch, 
who, speaking of his return to Rome, after having freed Lusitania 
from the robbers that desolated that province, and of his desire to share 
in the administration of the republic, adds, “ but he had neither riches 
nor eloquence!’’ And yet, to the wonder of the biographer, though 
lacking those endowments of education and fortune, the potent instru- 
ments with which in Rome ambition worked its way to power 
and fame, ‘his high spirit’—(we copy Plutarch’s own words So 

“ his indefatigable industry, and plain manner of living, recommended 
him so effectually to the people, that he gained office, and by office, 
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power, so that he was thought worthy of the alliance of the Caesars, 
and married Julia of that illustrious family.” The enticing young 
and promising Plebeians: nay, even Proletaries of rising talents and 
popularity, into the ranks of the aristocracy, by giving them their 
daughters in marriage, is not a new device of the British nobles, re- 
sorted to in furtherance of the interests of their order. In Rome, 
Scipio had bestowed the hand of his daughter on a Plebeian,—little 
thinking that the day was to come when Cornelia would wear a 
prouder title in that of the mother of the Grachi, than in that of the 
daughter of Africanus! But if the blandishments of high born beauty 
failed to enervate the patriot’s energies, if proffered honours, if the gold 
too, of Patricians were spurned, the daggers of senators, backed 
by their mercenary retainers, accomplished the task of putting such 
uncompromising adversaries out of the way. Marius, however, though 
aware of the perils of his course, fearlessly pursued his triumphant 
career, deriding their hatred, contemning their violence; alike un- 
moved by the menaces of Cotta, undeterred by the contumelies of 
Metellus, unintimidated by the charges of corruption brought against 
him by the most corrupt of mankind! Even the charms of his noble- 
born wife, which solaced the warrior’s toils, the civic magistrate’s ar- 
duous occupations, could not turn the stern Tribune from the path—(we 
give to our words the.sense affixed to them by the period of which 
we speak)—which the fates had marked out to him! 

To a superstitious people, who still remembered the slaughter of 
Tiberius Gracchus, and the more recent murder of his brother Caius, by 
ferocious senators, in the very grove of the Furies, whilst embracing 
the shrine of those dread divinities; to a people, too, who recol- 
lected, that before the swords of the Patricians reached his breast, the 
tribune, stooping to the ground, rose with his hand full of earth 
and threw it up towards heaven, invoking with dire imprecations the 
vengeance of the insulted deities on the violators of their altars, Marius 
might well appear as a doomed avenger sprung from that prolific dust, 
and sent forth by the Eumenides to punish a sacrilegious aristocracy. 

The marriage of Marius with Julia, one of that family that claimed 
affinity with the gods, even before Cesar’s apotheosis, showsconclusively, 
we think, that patrician historians have perversely suppressed most of 
his early deeds, and even depreciated his Numantine exploits. Surely,a 
strict attention to discipline, the rigid observance of all military duties 
and regulations, imposed by an experienced general on troops made inef- 
ficient by voluptuousness and luxury; nay, the prowess by which he 
signalized, at the same time, both his valor, and hie skill in arms, in the 
sight of Scipio, are not circumstances in themselves of sufficient im- 
port, unconnected with higher acquirements and deeds more indicative 
of future renown, to have justified, in the mouth of a great commander 
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like Scipio, the ominous words recorded by Plutarch, any more than 
to account for the readiness of the Julian family to bestow a virgin of 
their divine race on a mere soldier of fortune, as yet distinguished 
only by acts of martial daring! 

At no period of the history of the King-People, (peuple roi,) do we 
find such a dearth of valour and talents in the Consuls charged 
with the command of its armies, such unblushing dissoluteness 
in the Civil Magistrates of the Republic, as prevailed at the time 
when Marius appeared with all the lustre of those qualities that had 
distinguished the leaders of Roman legions, before the wealth of 
Carthage, the master-works of Corinth, (sent to Rome by Mummius, 
who knew neither their perfection nor their value;) the vices, 
the very learning and philosophy of Greece—(which defined 
virtue without teaching it)—had infiltered their deadly poison into 
the viscera of the state. Jugurtha, himself a Roman by education, 
though hating Rome with the deadly hatred borne by all kings to 
that proud republic which had doomed so many monarchs to captivity 
and ignominious death—would not have resolved to war against so 
powerful an adversary, but that through his long residence, as a 
hostage, among the Romans, he well knew that he might with his 
fleet and valourous cavalry, contend successfully with effeminate nobles, 
who sought the command of armies only to plunder the allies of Rome, 
or sell their inactivity to her foes; and that if necessary, he could 
always purchase impunity from the covetous avarice of a degenerate 
senate. Nor did events, in the beginning of the seemingly unequal con- 
test, belie the sagacious forebodings of the wily prince. A spectacle of 
deep humiliation was presented to the Roman people—the boundary 
of the republic—a god! (a sublime superstition which made the 
frontier of Rome divine,)—if it did not recede, refused to advance ! 

The strength of the armies was wasted in useless marches, and 
fruitless sieges. An agile, lightly armed infantry, horses of unmatched 
vigour and speed, mocked the slow movement of the cumbrous legions. 
Every victory was barren of results; every defeat became a scene of 
frightful slaughter. At last, Metellus—the same who attempted to stop 
Marius, on the very threshold of his destined greatness—having been 
chosenconsul, and Numidia, in the division of authority between himself 
and his colleague, having fallen to his lot, the people named Marius his 
lieutenant. A fit theatre was now offered him, Marius thought, for 
the display of his talents. Not Metellus, not the people had called him 
to that arena of valor and genius. Fortune, Destiny, bound by a fata- 
lity to accomplish oracles recollected from early youth, had led him to 
Africa, to make it the pedestal of his coming greatness! He never 
declined enterprises the most perilous and difficult of execution, nor 
shrank from any service as beneath the dignity of his rank. In pru 
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dent foresight superior to the chiefs; in personal intrepidity, in patient 
endurance of toil, in rigid abstemiousness, he contended with the har- 
diest of the legionaries. By such acts, by a conduct so accordant with 
the feelings of the soldiers, who love best those officers who share their 
privations and labours in the camp as well as their perils in the field, his 
fame and influence spread from Africa to Rome; and, long before he 
had declared himself a candidate for the Consulate, the people and the 
army proclaimed that he alone could bring that tedious war to a glori- 
ous issue. It is not our intention to depict Marius, young and ambi- 
tious as he was during his Numidian campaigns, as one of temper 
likely to bear without repining the superiority of a chief not his equal 
in abilities. There may have been faults on both sides leading to the 
open rupture between the veteran Consul and his young lieutenant; 
but surely Metellus does not justify the character of mild urbanity given 
him by Sallust, when, taunting Marius, then an avowed candidate for 
the Consulship, he advised him to postpone his claim until his son 
(pointing toa child of ten years) was of age to run for that magistracy 
with him. Nor did he show himself a generous adversary, in refusing 
him leave to return to Rome, until there wanted only twelve days to the 
election. The long distance from the camp to Utica, the indefatigable 
soldier travelled in sixty hours. On arriving in sight of the sea, 
Marius sacrificed to the gods. The priest, on casting his eyes on the 
entrails of the victim, suddenly exclaimed, “ Hasten, Marius, hasten to 
Rome! the gods promise even more than thou darest to hope!” Cheer- 
ed by these assurances of divine favour, he spread his sails to propitious 
winds, and accomplished the voyage from Utica to Rome in less than 
four days. He was presented to the people by one of the tribunes, and 
confident both in his own genius, and in the fortune of the republic, 
promised, after having been almost unanimously elected consul, either 
to slay Jugurtha, or to bring him to Rome a captive. 

The citizens flocked to enlist under so renowned a leader; but 
faithful to the popular principles of which he was himself the glorious 
manifestation, he received as soldiers in the legions, in spite of the 
murmurs of the aristocracy, all who wished to serve their country, 
without paying any regard to the propeity qualifications required by 
patrician consuls—believing the privilege of defending one’s country 
to be a natural right, he disregarded as usurpations all laws taking away 
from Roman citizens that inalienable birthright of man, both savage 
and civilized. This bold innovation by which Marius wrested, as it 
were, the sword of Rome from the hands of the nobility and of the mid- 
dle classes, to put it in the keeping of sturdy proletaries, increased, even 
to madness, the hatred the aristocracy bore to Marius ever since the 
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vigour of his tribunitial administration had humbled their pride of caste, 
in the persons of their representatives, Metellus and Cotta. It was 
their insulting allusion to the obscurity of his birth—and not, as Sallust 
and Plutarch assert, the vanity of a sudden high fortune—that drew on 
his adversaries this bitter sarcasm from Marius, “that he took away 
from the patricians the Consulate, as a burthen too heavy to be sustain- 
ed by men enervated by idleness and sloth.” Nor, when he was pub- 
licly reproached for his ignorance of Greek letters and eloquence, and 
tauntingly asked to bring forth the statues of his illustrious ancestors, 
was it a vain pride that made him exclaim, with an eloquence of the 
heart, more striking than that taught in Rome by the sophists of de- 
generate Greece, “that he offered to the eyes of the people only his 
breast lacerated with glorious wounds, instead of pointing to the images 
of others, or to the monuments of the dead !” 

Marius, it is true, had not visited Athens, in order to learn there 
what the Greeks then pretended to teach, eloquence !—as if that divine 
faculty, or its sister art, poetry, could be taught in rules and precepts, 
by men, who, though they might perplex the judgment, could never 
enlighten the mind, elevate the fancy, or warm the heart! And yet, 
inexpert as he confessedly was in their school gymnastics, what more 
powerful burst of compassioned eloquence can be found in the records 
of Athenian Oratory, than this withering part of his speech to the peo- 
ple, when, pointing to Albinus and Bestia, patrician generals vanquish- 
ed, or bribed in Africa, by Jugurtha, he indignantly exclaimed, “ The 
ancestors of those men, who themselves rose to fame, not by their high 
birth, but by their virtue and their heroic achicvements, rather than in 
such degenerate progeny, would have gloried ina posterity of warriors 
like me!” 

These defyings of their enemies, these unanswerable vindications of 
his deservings of popular favour, pleased the multitude ever prone 
to measure the greatness of a man by the fearlessness of his language 
to those they have been accustomed to dread. 

The promises made to the Roman people, Marius kept with the 
punctuality of a ready debtor, fulfilling on the very day agreed upon, 
the contract he entered into, with them, when they made him consul, 

The Jugurthan war has had its historian. ‘The work of Sallust has 
escaped the fatality that has deprived us of the commentaries of Sylla; 
of the historv that Catulus had written of the Cimbric war, in which he 
bore a consulat command; of that of the Marsic, or social war, composed 
by Lucullus—the one the rival, the deadly foe of Marius; the other 
two, the maligners of a renown they had vainly sought either to equal 
or to tarnish; and all three of the Patrician order, having, therefore, a 
deep interest to weaken, by calumniating it, the glory of a name held 
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in such veneration by the Roman proletaries, even in the lifetime of 
Sylla, that Cesar, by producing at the funeral of Julia, his aunt, the 
images of Marius Victorious over the Cimbri, laid the foundation of 
the high popularity he ever possessed in Rome. That history remains, 
at the same time, a proud monument of genius, and the evidence of the 
prejudices that warped the mind of the author against one who had no 
claim to Patrician origin. Yet, in his very pages, studiously elaborate 
to cast a shade over the glorious plebeian, his high deeds shine with a 
lustre that refuses to be clouded ; and to Sallust, the impartial reader is 
often tempted to address the indignant words with which a greater 
writer brands the like indignity offered to a departed patriot, “ Negatus 
honor gloriam intendit.” 

It is not the design of this paper to give even a brief sketch 
of that memorable contest, waged in a country, and against an 
adversary, equally calling forth the higher qualities of a com- 
mander—the one, by its configuration, unfavourable to the agres- 
sive operations of an invader; the other, by his own talents, and the ad- 
vantage he skilfully drew from the organization of his troops, one ad- 
mirably adapted to the peculiarity of local circumstances, and the genius 
of African soidiery—Important as was, in fact, this last struggle for 
African independence against Italian dominion, by its varied fortune, 
the genius of the renowned chiefs who made trial of their skill and 
valour on grounds, where Hannibal and Scipio nearly a century before 
contended for fame and dominion, an additional interest is attached to it 
by the fatality which, during that war, gave to Marius, in one of his 
lieutenants, Lucius Cornelius Sylla, not a rival for fame, valour, and 
talents, such as Marius had approved himself to Metellus, but an instru- 
ment of the aristocracy, one jealous of his honours and intent on filch- 
ing from his general the glory of his victories by those acts, those low 
intrigues, so familiar—we had almost said, so congenial—to the nobly 
born. 

It is not true that Sylla incurred the hatred of his chief, by the part 
he acted in relation to the delivery of Jugurtha by Bocchus, a captive 
of the Roman people, since he continued to employ him as his Questor 
during the first year of the Cimbric war. But, though unwilling to 
deprive the republic of the services of so able an officer, it was but 
natural that he should watch narrowly one whom the patricians 
affected to represent as his equal in arms, and his superior in all the 
endowments required for administering the affairs of the republic. 
Nor ought impartial historians to have omitted to give Marius his de- 
served pruise for having thus sacrificed his private resentment to the 
public good. 

Defeated in every battle where he dared to meet, on open ground, 
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the weight and invincible array of the legions; worsted even inthe en- 
counters and ambuscades more congenial both to his own genius and 
the habits and peculiar discipline of his troops, Jugurtha was at last 
driven from his own dominions, and compelled to seek an asylum at 
the court of Bocchus, his father-in-law. The presence of Jugurtha 
threw the King of Mauritania intothe greatest perplexity. He received 
him, not as an allied sovereign, the husband of his daughter, but as a 
suppliant seeking in his palace a protection that might endanger his own 
regal power ; and, as if to invite Marius to claim from him a fugitive 
adversary, began, of his own accord, to intercede with the consul in 
the behalf of Jugurtha; declaring in his letters, “that he never would 
give him up, but, on the contrary, defend his guest to the last extremity.’ 
A plebeian by birth, and educated among the labouring classes, so alive 
to all the natural affections, Marius it is probable—though he would 
have pursued Jugurtha, and carried the war into Mauritania, in order, 
pursuant to his promise, either to slay or lead the Numidian king a 
captive to the Roman people—would never have asked Bocchus to de- 
liver his own son-in-law into the hands of his foes! Of this the 
perfidious Mauritanian seemed aware; for, at the same time that in 
his letters to Marius he expressed such noble resolutions, he sent for 
Sylla, who in the course of the war had sought his friendship, pledging 
his royal word for hissafety. The barbarian had formed a true estimate 
of the character of Sylla, even while his vices remained yet unrevealed 
to mankind. But why describe minutely what passed between twomen 
of kindred feelings? The hesitations of Bocchus, sometime swayed by 
his desire to lay vio!ent hands on Sylla, in disregard of his plighted 
faith, and again yielding to the promptings of self-interest that urged 
him to propitiate the wrath of the Romans by the sacrifice of a royal 
victim, were the only difficulties in that negociation, in which Bocchus 
seemed to grant to the terror of the Roman arms, that which he really 
paid as the price of the protection of Sylla, whose actual power he felt, 
and whose future greatness he foresaw, with that instinct of fear which 
is more unerring than the previsions of wisdom. To conclude this tale 
of kingly and patrician baseness ; family ties, held sacred even among 
the meanest of mankind, were rudely torn asunder ; the rites of hospi- 
tality held so holy in ancient days, remorsely violated ; the religion of 
the hearth impiously profaned !—the father delivered alive and fettered, 
like a fugitive slave, the husband of his daughter to his deadliest foes— 
the monarch surrendered a brother king to the general of a republic,— 
the host gave up the guest who had embraced the altars of his house- 
hold gods—the warrior betrayed his fellow-soldier to their common 
enemy! And Sylla, rioting amidst these accumulated atrocities, sat 
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feasting with gluttinous appetite at this banquet of iniquity, his mind 
seeming to dilate, expand and luxuriate in seenes of such rare atrocities! 

Sylla needed no incitements from the enemies of Marius to claim, 
exclusively as his own, an act which no man possessed of generous 
feeling could have accomplished. He was so devoid of all true self 
respect that, instead of endeavoring to throw a decent veil over the part 
he had acted on this memorable occasion, he habitually sealed his let- 
ters with a ring on which a Grecian artist, had engraved, with exqui- 
site art, Bocchus delivering to him Jugurtha, chained like a slave, as 
if his participation in a deed of such unprecedented baseness and per- 
fidy, were atrophy of valour, or an evidence of wisdom. “ Hence,’ ex- 
claims Plutarch, “the seed of that implacable quarrel which almost 
ruined the Roman empire!” As if Marius, who had vanquished 
Jugurtha in the full pride of his power, could have envied the infamy 
of leading to the Roman camp, a prisoner betrayed by his ally, the 
father of his wife! 

Marius, while he felt no jealousy of the growing reputation of Sylia, 
was aware, that though he was an instrument with which the aristo- 
cracy might for a while work the purposes of their ambition, yet, in- 
flexibly resolved to obtain for himself the highest rank in the Republic, 
Sylla, if he succeeded in his designs, would bend both the nobility and the 
people under the same despotic yoke. This he was determined to 
prevent; not by low intrigues, but by deeds of eternal renown, that 
would, under all calamities and emergencies, caused either by domes- 
tic or foreign enemies, present him, to the Romans, as the prop and 
stay of the Republic. 

In spite of his vauntings Sylla did not dare—(his fame and influence 
did not yet allow him to attempt it)—refuse to deliver the prisoner 
to the Consul, in order that he might grace his triumphant return 
to Rome. 

The glad tidings of the victory obtained by Marius had scarcely 
reached the Senate, when rumors spread through the city, of the inva- 
sion of the Teutones and Cimbri, threw the Republic into the greatest 
alarm. “The perils that threatened Italy, from the west, soon dis- 
persed” —(we cite Plutarch)—“all the envy, the hatred, and the ca- 
lumnies which had been raised against Marius’—‘ The people now 
in want of an experienced commander, and searching for an able pilot 
to sit at the helm, that the Commonwealth might bear up against so 
dreadful a storm, found that no one of an opulent or noble family 
would stand for the consulate.” 

It was contrary to a fundamental law for any one to be chosen who 
was absent, but the people overruling all objections, called Marius to 
the command, and elected him, in his absence, a second time consul. 
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“ This law had before given way,” it was said, “to the public utility, 
on an occasion of less urgency ; since, when Scipio was made Consul, 
though not present, they were not anxious for the safety of their own 
city, but only desirous of destroying Carthage.” 

After the election had taken place, Marius arrived with his vic- 
torious army; on the first of January, entering upon his consulship, 
and leading in his triumph, on that same auspicious day, Jugurtha 
bound with golden chains, marching before the chariot where sat the 
Consul. There were carried in this triumph $707 pounds of gold, 
5775 pounds of silver bullion, besides 17028 drachms of silver coin. 
Neither Sallust nor Plutarch, have dared to assert, that Marius, after 
having had so much wealth entrusted to his keeping, had enriched 
himself with the spoils obtained through his genius and valour. 

Hurried on as we have been while following the rapid steps of our 
hero, in his career of Numidian conquests, and the splendid pageant 
of his return to Rome, we had almost forgotten to allude to the puerile 
wrath of indignant patricians, that Marius should have entered the 
Senate clad in his triumphal robe—a daring violatiou of senatorial 
etiquette, as we are gravely told by his biographer. 

This second consulate of Marius was marke. by no important mili- 
tary event. The tide of barbarian invasion turning to the Pyrenees, 
instead of rolling down from the Alps to the plains of Italy, allowed 
sufficient time to the Consul to discipline the newly formed legions, 
by inuring them to long and tedious marches, during which every 
soldier carried, besides his arms and encamping implements, provi- 
sion enough for a full week. Hence the proverbial saying that ob- 
tained long afier, to call him that bore without murmuring the severest 
toil, “one of Marius’s mules!” This delay before coming to action 
had another salutary effect; it raised and confirmed the military spirit 
of the legions, and showed them, to use Plutarch’s words: “ What 
was still more important—what Marius himself was !—with what in- 
tegrity he adjudged in relation to them. And this contributed not a 
little to procure for Marius a third consulate. And besides, the barba- 
rians were expected in the spring, and the people were not willing to 
meet them under any other general!” 

They did not come, however, as soon as had been expected; and 
the other Consul having died, Marius went himself to Rome, leaving 
to his lieutenant, M. Aquillus, the command of the army. On that year 
the Patricians having somewhat recovered from the panic spread 
among them by the terrors of Cimbric invasion, several of their 
order, all of them of distinguished abilities, presented themselves to the 
people as candidates for the consulate. Saturnius, a popular tribune 
entreated the Romans once more to invest Marius with that high ma- 
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gistracy; insisting that, to him alone could safely be entrusted the task 
of averting from the Republic the perils that threatened Italy and 
Rome itself 'Then occurred one of those scenes of self-denial, re- 
petitions of which, in modern times, both in England and France 
by men certainly not very desirous to retire from office, have 
taught historians to examine with no feeling of credulity, the motives 
of the actors inthem. Marius earnestly solicited the people to relieve 
him from the weight of command; to confide to other chiefs the con 
duct of a contest fraught with difficulties, and endangering the very 
existence of Rome. This refusal by Marius of the proffered com 
mand seemed to excite in the breast of Saturnius irrepressible wrath 
and indignation. Rebuking the hesitations of Marius, he exclaimed, 
“ That none but a traitor to his country could decline, under the exist- 
ence of dangers so appalling, the command of a Roman army!” To 
these angry reproaches, these doubts darkly hinted of his patriotism, 
these flattering solicitations of a whole nation, placing itself, as it were, 
under his tutelary guardianship, Marius yielded at last, with apparent 
reluctance. Catullus, a patrician, held in high esteem by his order, 
and not unpopular with the plebeians, was chosen, as his colleague in 
office, 

The history of the Cimbric war, has not been preserved entire. 
With the exception of some original fragments, we are thrown for the 
particulars of that memorable contest, which averted from Rome for 
several centuries the torrent of northern invasion, on the mercy of 
compilers, who avow that they have drawn their information from the 
Commentaries of Sylla, the History of the Teutonic War, by Lu- 
cullus—(a work which Cicero compares to that of Thucydides)—and 
an apology of his conduct during the decisive campaigns, written by 
Catulus. And yet, even in these hostile compilations, how great the 
action! how sublime, in the vigourous brevity, the stirring addresses 
of the people-born Consul! Undismayed by the successive overthrows 
of Carbo and Cwxpio, Patrician generals, swept away with their legions 
as by a whirlwind, in the first onset against the Cimbric host, Marius 
waited patiently until the soldiers, by viewing securely from camp, 
which their wary chief ever made impregnable, the countless multi- 
tude, had lost altogether the terror which their famed vigour of 
body, and intrepidity of soul, had spread through the legions, 

This dread of Cimbric prowess was justified by the successive de- 
feat of ail the Roman commanders who had yet attempted to stop 
the onward course of these resistless hordes. Carbo, a consul, sus- 
tained by Silanus, who had reinforced him with a considerable 
foree, were both slain, and their combined army totally destroyed. 
Cassius, and Scaurus, who met them next, together with their respec- 
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tive armies, shared the same fate. And again, another consul, Manilius, 
having besides under his command, Servius Cepio, at the head of seve- 
ral legions, was defeated in a battle as disastrous as that of Canne, 
where eighty thousand Romans, (and among them the two sons of the 
Consul) were killed; forty thousand attendants of the army slaugh- 
tered in cold blood, and the two camps taken! 

Nor did Marius neglect the aid which great generals have ever de- 
rived from the prevailing superstitions of the age. ‘Thus when the 
soldiers, wearied, sometimes by incessant toils, sometimes by long inter- 
vals of tedious inactivity, entreated to be led against the foe, Marius 
replied: “The battle you demand [I do not refuse through any mistrust 
of your valor; but oracles which I dare not disobey command me still 
to delay it. The gods themselves promise to fix the day and designate 
the field!” 

Martha, a Syrian prophetess, followed the army. It happened once 
at the circus, where there was a fight of gladiators, that this woman sat 
at the feet of Marius’s wife, and invariably told her which of the com- 
batants would prove victorious. Julia, believing in her foreknowledge, 
sent her to the consul, who received her with the utmost veneration. 
She was carried in a litter, with religious pageantry, wherever the 
army encamped, And when, clad in a purple robe, holding in her 
right hand a spear wreathed with flowers bound with crimson 
bandlets, she offered sacrifices ; the strange ceremonies, the mysterious 
rites she observed, the frantic wildness of her looks and gestures, her 
dread evocations of unknown gods, seemed to impress Marius him- 
self with those deep feelings of religious awe and auspicious hope, 
which the solemn and exciting scene inspired to the assembled legions. 
Portents and prodigies* were not wanting to heighten still more that 
confidence of success which, in war, is the forerunner of victory; of 
these Marius took care that the soldiers should be informed ; they serve, 
he well knew, to feed that love of the marvellous, inherent to military 
life. In Rome the sacred shields were heard, untouched by mortal 
hand, clashing with frightful sounds! Both in Ameria and at Tuden- 
tum, it was asserted,—(and not a soldier in the camp doubted of the 
facts,)—spears and shields of fire had been seen in the sky, now waving 
from side to side, and again clashing against each other as if in the 


* To such of our readers who might deem it absurd in this age, to have alluded 
to portents and omens, we say, in the words of the great Roman Historian, “ non 
sum nescius, ab eadem negligentia qua nihil Deos portendere vulgo nunc credant ; 
neque nunciari admodum nulla prodigia in publicum, neque in annales referri. 
Ceterum et mihi vetustas res Scribenti, nescio quo pacto antiquus sit animus; 


et quadam religio tenet, qua illi prudentissimi viri publice suscipienda censnerint 
ea pro dignis habere, qua in meos annales referam!” 'T’, Liy. lib. xliii. 
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hands of warriors in actual fight. And such, at the time, was the 
temper of men, that Antus Pomponius, a tribune, having driven igno- 
minously from the rostrum, a priest of Cybele, who had come there to 
let the people know that the mother of the gods had declared from her 
sanctuary, that “the Romans would soon obtain a signal and most 
glorious victory,” and dying suddenly after he had dissolved the assem- 
bly, the truth of this divine oracle became manifest to all, since the god- 
dess herself, it was said, had avenged on the impious tribune her out- 
raged pontiff. “ This is a fact,” remarks Plutarch, with his usual cre- 
dulity, “ universally known and circulated.” 

As if to confirm these signs and promises ofthe gods, two vultures al- 
ways appeared and followed Marius’s army previous to any great vic- 
tory. ‘They were easily recognized by brazen rings which the soldiers 
having once caught them, had fastened round their necks, Thence- 
forth they knew the legionaries, and seemed to salute them! The 
soldiers, on their part, whenever they saw these augural birds upon 
their march, rejoiced in the assurance they brought of some signal 
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exploit. 

‘THE TIME and THE FIELD were at last designated, not by the gods, but 
by the genius of Marius—the time, when the legions maddened by the de- 
vastations committed by the barbarians under their eyes, as though to 
deride their inaction, would no longer brook further delay—the field, one 
that would enable the Romans, however inferior in number, to present an 
equal front to their adversaries, each of their wings being protected by 
precipices, that could neither be passed nor turned. Nothing could 
stand against the firm array of the legions. Brutal strength and un- 
taught valour yielded, after efforts of incredible intrepidity, to the deter- 
mined courage and discipline of warriors led on by the most consummate 
general of the age. The victory was the most signal ever obtained 
by the Romans. More than two hundred thousand barbarians were 
slain and ninety thousand taken prisoners. The soldiers, to show their 
gratitude to Marius, who during that giant battle had approved himself, 
to speak the language of Plutarch, “ Inferior to none in personal prowess, 
and in courage had surpassed them all,” voted to him with loud and 
unanimous acclaim, all the tents, carriages, and baggage of the enemy 
that had not been plundered—“ A noble reward,” exclaims the historian, 
and yet it was thought very inadequate to the generalship which Marius 
had displayed in that imminent danger !” 

From among these arms and spoils, Marius selected suck as would add 
most to the splendour of his triumph. ‘The rest, a confused mass, was 
piled together and offered, a splendid sacrifice, to the gods. 

A more magnificient spectacle had never been presented to a Roman 
army. The soldiers, crowned with laurel, stood round the immense 
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trophy, while Marius himself, arrayed in a purple robe, girt after the 
manner of the Romans, had already grasped a lighted torch, and lifted it up 
with both hands towards heaven. Just as he was going to set firetothe huge 
pile, horsemen were seen at a distance, urging their career at full speed to- 
wards the field of battle—All were silent, every heart panting in anxious 
expectation of important tidings.—The breathless messengers leaped from 
their horses, and bending low saluted Marius the fifth time consul, and 
delivered to him the letters of the senate to that effect. The legions 
clashing their arms, and rending the air with their acclamations, pro- 
claimed their joy at these new honours conferred by a grateful people on 
their great leader. Marius, after his officers had crowned him with new 
laurels, set fire to the trophy, and finished the sacrifice. 

This battle, was only the first act of the heroic drama of the Cimbric 
war. Catulus, the other consul, had been unable to inspire his troops 
even with sufficient courage to defend the position they held in a defile, 
through which the barbarians had to force their way at great. disadvan- 
tage, before they could proceed further. They ignominously abandoned 
so important a post. And on another occasion, when the front of their 
position was covered by the Adige, such was the terror which still pos- 
sessed them, that at the mere sight of the Cimbri on the opposite side of 
the river which they had no means of crossing, the whole army fled in 
wild disorder.and confusion. It was there that Catulus, as if to conceal 
from the world this disgrace of Roman arms, seized with his own hand 
the eagle of one of the panic-struck legions, and carried it in advance 
of the dismayed fugitives, that it might appear that the troops 
were retreating in obedience to his orders, and not shamefully run- 
ning away even efore being attacked. As soon as accounts of 
these disasters had been received in Rome, Marius was recalled from 
Gaul to defend Italy itself; for the barbarians had spread themselves 
over the whole country, now at their mercy. In obedience to the com- 
mand of the senate, Marius hastened to Rome; and when every one 
thought he would enter the city in triumphal pomp, the consul, evincing 
his faith in the destinies of the republic, confided, as it were, his recent 
achievements as a deposite entrusted to the fortunes of Rome, until 
after crowning her arms with still brighter glory, he should obtain two-fold 
honours for deeds of two-fold renown! Afier reviving the confidence of 
people in him and themselves, by thus seeming to adjourn one triumph only 
in order to abtain two in glorious succession, Marius led his army by forced 
marches to the rescue of his colleague; whom he found beseiged in his camp 
by the barbarians. It was then, that being challenged by Biorrix to name 
a day and a field to decide by arms to whom Italy should hereafter belong, 
Marius made this reply: “Tell the barbarians that the Romans never 
take advice from their enemies when and where to fight their battles.” 
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The second battle was no less glorious even than the first. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand of the Cimbri were slain, and more than sixty 
thousand taken. prisoners ! 

In Rome the gladness of success was proportioned to the gloom that 
had prevaded the city while events remained uncertain; and though 
the Patricians attempted to divide equally between the two generals, the 
fame and the high reward due to Marius alone, “the whole honour of the 
day,” says Plutarch, “was nevertheless ascribed to Marius, on account 
of his former victories and of his present authority. Nay, such was the 
applause of the populace that they called him the third founder of Rome, 
and in their festive banquets at home with their wives and children, the 
Romans offered to Marius, libations along with the gods !” 

Such in fact was the fervor of national gratitude, that the people wished 
to give to Marius singly, the honour of both trrumphs! ‘This deserved 
reward of his toils, his valour, his unswerving reliance on the fortunes of 
Rome, the people-born Consul nobly refused; with the generosity that 
ever mark those who have risen to high honours through their own deeds, 
he insisted that Catulus should be associated in whatever honours were 
awarded him: Marius was loth to wound the pride of a fellow soldier, to 
dissolve that fraternity of the camp and of the battle field, that should 
ever unite warriors who have fought side by side; Catulus never forgave 
Marius, either this preference shown to him, by the Romans, or the 
humiliation of having owed his triumph to the self-denial of his colleague ! 
And in the work to which we have alluded, attempted in vain to obtain 
from posterity the reversal of the righteous judgment passed upon him 
and Marius, by their country and their contemporaries ! 

Thus far we have led Marius, from the thatched roof of his indigent 
parents, in the village of Cirratum, near Arpinum—(a small territory, 
made again famous in history, as the birth-place of Cicero) —to the camp 
of Scipio, under the walls of Numantium. Thence, following his foot- 
steps from the Rostrum, where he vindicated the rights of the Proletaries, 
to the Senate, awed and rebuked by the majesty of tribunacion authority, 
we have been borne along with the hero, swift as the flight of his eagles, 
sometimes over Afric’s wastes, sometimes from one extremity of the em- 
pire to the other, witnessing in every field where he commanded the tri- 
umphs of his genius—in the long series of Numidian and Cimbric battles ; 
in the city, amidst the wild disorders of contested elec- 





and every where 
tions ; in camps beleaguered by countles: multitudes of barbarians, the 
most warlike that Romans ever contended against, and in the giant strug- 
gles where two whole nations stood embattied against a few legions, (sus- 
tained by the evidence of historians hostile to his fame,) we have shown 
Marius, pure, unstained by the corruption of the times; at home, uphold- 
ing the birth-rights of the people against the encroachments of an ambitous 
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aristocracy ; abroad, spreading, far and lustrous, the fame of Roman arms 
by deeds of eternal remembrance. 

The portion of our task, on which we now enter, is more difficult than 
that over which we have travelled hitherto, we trust, successfully. The 
return of a victorious general, to the scenes of civil life, is ever fraught 
with dangers, either to the community or to the individual himself, even 
where power is clearly defined by a written constitution, as in our own 
country, or, as in England, by precedents having acquired the force and 
authority of constitutional enactments. But in Rome, the jealousy of the 
aristocracy of all power, not created by itself to sustain its influence, or 
to enlarge it, made the position of a successful commander, who posssesed 
the affection and confidence of the people, one of continual danger. Of 
this Marius was aware: if born a Patrician, he might have averted the 
peril, either, as Pompey did, not long after, by securing the friendship of 
the Patricians in becoming the instrument of their designs ; or, as Sylla, 
and Cesar after him, by leading his army to Rome to overawe the Senate, 
and maintain through Italy, the authority of his acts with the sword! 
But, nurtured in the veneration of the institutions of his country, Marius 
did not even hesitate in the course which it became him to pursue. Dis- 
banding the legions as soon as he had terminated the Teutonic war, the 
very day after that when he had entered the city in all the pride and 
splendour of a Roman triumph, he was seen, a private citizen, clad in the 
white robe of candidates for office, “soliciting the people with uncommon 
timidity,” as Plutarch testifies, “for a sixth consulate; courting the mul- 
titude with condescensions as unsuitable to his dignity as contrary to his 
disposition; assuming an air of gentleness, for which nature never in- 
tended him!” We accept these would-be censures of Marius, as honour- 
able testimonies, borne by his adversaries—(since Plutarch drew all he 
has written of Marius from Patrician sources)—to the respect that great 
man entertained for the popular sovereignty, ever deeming these homages 
offered to the elective power, ennobling rather than derogatory to the 
high stations he had filled in the state through the peoples support, both 
in peace and in war. Surely, it is no evidence of an insatiate thirst for 
power in Marius, as argued by Plutarch, to have sought, when still in 
the full strength of manhood, those civic honours, which in periods of 
general tranquillity, the most renowned Roman captains had ever pur- 
sued with no less ardour than the command of armies in times of foreign 
wars, rather than to have resigned himself to inglorious ease, in an inac- 
tivity which his distaste for the arts and letters would not have allowed 
him to have solaced by learned occupations. What Plutarch has re- 
corded of Marius’s timidity at public meetings, would of itself give the lie 
to this saying he imputes to him, “that the law spoke too softly to be 
heard amidst the din of armas!” even had he not expressly admitted, 
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“that his wonted intrepidity in battle forsook him in the assemblies of the 
people ; that the Jeast breath of censure or praise alike influenced him, 
depressing or elating him ;”—and again, “that the noise which Marius 
most dreaded, and which robbed him of his presence of mind, was that of 
popular assemblies !” 

It is absurd, on the part of Plutarch to allege, on the authority of Ru- 
tillius, especially after acknowledging, that “he was particularly preju- 
dice?’ against Marius,” that his sixth consulate was obtained by the dis- 
tribution of large sums among the tribes. What more natural, that the 
same people who would fain have awarded to Marius alone the two 
triumphs for the victories over the Cimbri; who had saluted him, on his 
return to Rome, after his last campaign, by the glorious title of “ Third 
Founder of Rome ;” who, at their domestic sacrifices, offered libations to 
him along with the gods, should of their own accord, in gratitude for his 
unprecedented services to the Republic, have bestowed on that great 
citizen a sixth consulate, as the only reward worthy of his unrivalled 
achievements! Besides the people, with their instinct of the future, of 
wider reach than the prevision of the aristocracy, bounded, as it always 
is, by the narrow horizon of selfish purposes, had divined that no recom- 
pense in their gift, could fully repay those victories by which Marius, by 
crushing in one common ruin, the first swarm from the great Sarmathian, 
Scandinavian or Scythian hives, would keep} back during many centu- 
ries, these barbarians, from their doomed task—the destruction of the 
Roman Empire! 

It has been remarked, “ that the Romans never conferred so many con- 
sulates upon any one man except Valerius Corvinus! and with this dif- 
ference, that between the first and sixth consulate of Corvinus, elapsed 
an interval of forty years; whereas Marius, after his first, was carried 
through five more in succession by a single tide of fortune !” 

The restless animosity of the Patricians to Marius, made the whole 
term of his sixth consulate, an almost continual scene of intestine dissen- 
tions. Rome became, on several occasions, the theatre of bloody combats 
between the rival factions; and it required all the firmness of the Consul 
to maintain the authority of the law over an aristocracy long accustomed 
to discard all legal restraint upon the execution of its designs. The mere 
recital of a fact, which occurred then, will paint the Patrician contempo- 
raries of Marius in their true colour. Caius Rabirius, (the same who 
was defended, by Cicero, when charged with the murder of Saternius,) a 
senator of high distinction, cut off with his own hand, the head of 
Apulleius, a tribune of the people, after he had surrendered himself a pri- 
soner to the Patricians who besieged him in the capitol, “carried it as 
a trophy, agreeable to the mnnners of those times, and had it presented for 
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some days at all entertainments which were given on this occasion, and at 
which he was a guest !”* 

During the assembly of the people, Saturnius, a turbulent man, always 
attended by a crowd of lawless mercenaries, attacked the friends of Sylla 
they fled in wild disorder, and Sylla himself, closely pursued by the assas- 
sins, sought an asylum in the house of Marius, where, embracing his 
penates, he invoked the protection of his domestic gods. A Patrician, 
would perhaps Lave given up to his pursuers the enemy that had thus 
implored his protection ; but the peasant of Arpmum, bowed obedient to 
the claims of hospitality ; and faithful to the religion of the hearth, offered 
his jnst resentment, a grateful sacrifice to lis household deities! Marius, 
himself, led forth his most deadly foe from his house, by a back gate, 
whence he got safe to thecamp. The Patrician, in return for such mag- 
nanimity, in less than one year after, proscribed Marius, set an enormous 
price on his head, and ordered his brother, M. Marius, to be mangled 
under his very eyes, his limbs being divided from his body one after the 
other, and while he was still alive! But we must not outstrip the 
the march of events. The fierce animosity of parties in Rome was 
suddenly lulled} asleep, by the terror of the Social War,—(the most san- 
guinary contest in which the Republic was ever engaged)—against her 
Italian allies, before she could be brought to grant them the rights and 
privileges af Roman citizens. 

To the repeated claims urged by the Allies to a full participation in the 
political advantages enjoyed by the citizens of Rome, the Senate had 
ever returned astern and austere denial. The avaricious Patricians feared 
no less the association of the Italian nobility to their administration of the 
affairs of the Republic, than the accession of strength which the forma- 
tion of additional tribes would bring to the popular cause. Blinded on 
this oceasion by their vanity of caste, they lost sight of the deep policy 
which, by uniting, in the early age of the Republic, the Sapine nation with 
the motley adventurers assembled by Romulus in his new born city, had 
enabled Rome, in the course of some centuries, to spread her dominions 
beyond the Pyrenees, over the most fertile portion of Africa, and to 
rule Greece, and Macedonia itself, as Roman provinces. But the time 
was passed when the Italians could be made to endure this degrading 
vassalage to a metropolitan supremacy. ‘The warriors who had fought 
against Jugurtha, and the Cimbri, under Marius, sternly claimed the re- 


* We have copied the passage quoted, from Ferguson. The tory historian and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy tells us gravely, lest we should be led to think ill of 
the distinguished senator who went thus about as a guest at entertainments given on 
the occasion—(what occasion? that of a senator cutting off the head of a tribune, 
we presume)—that going thus to dinner parties among the nobility, with a man’s 
head under one’s arm, was acting agreeably to the manners of the age! 
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ward of their services. These were not Africans, accustomed to dread 
the superiority of Roman arms and discipline, nor barbarians having no 
other qualification for war but bodily strength and determined courage— 
they were Romans in fact ; and “a god, too, had taught them the legion !”* 
Marius, aware of their valour, of their resources, of the military experience 
and skill of their leaders, several of them equal to the command of con- 
sular armiest endeavoured, but in vain, to induce the Senate, by timely 
concessions, to avert from the Republic the calamities of a civil war; for 
such must be, he considered, a contest between populations of the same 
origin, governed by the same laws, retaining the remembrance of the same 
traditions and speaking the same language! All these considerations, 
pointed out alike by justice and policy, were unswervingly resisted by the 
indomitable pride and the grasping avarice of the Patricians. 

Here is another deplorable chasm in the annals of Rome. Marius 
sought not the consulate as long as that fatal war ravaged Italy, decima- 
ting its warriors, its population, in battles the more bloody as they were 
fought with the deadly animosity incident to civil wars, by troops of 
equal valour inured to the same discipline; battles which always left 
the conqueror nearly as much weakened, by victory, as the van- 
quished by defeat. Both Marius and Sylla fought under the com- 
mand of undistinguished consuls, whose names would have been lost 
to history, but that the fame of these renowned lieutenants buoyed them 
up to futurity. Sylla, who had failed to rise in reputation, both in the 
Numidian and Cimbric wars, began then that career of uninterrupted for- 
tune that led him to the Dictatorship. Active, prodigal, brave, loved by 
the soldiers, to whom, provided they were firm and daring on the day of 
battle, he allowed a license unknown in Roman armies before his 
time; he lost no opportunity to bring his enemy into action,—always 
trusting to his fortune and to the valour of his trocps. With the 
high renown of Marius ever present to his mind, he thought nothing im- 
possible that might, if accomplished, raise him to the level of that great 
peasant. Marius, on the contrary, viewing the war, both as to its cause 
and result, whatever the latter might be, as equally calamitous to the 
state, sought rather to maintain, than to increase his martial glories,—ava- 
ricious of Italian no less than of Roman blood spilled in an impious strug- 
gle between brothers, he avoided as much as possible, engaging in pitched 
battles. He never was worsted, however, on any occasion; and when 
forced to action, he showed by signal victories, that growing years had not 
impaired the vigour of the warrior, nor quenched the genius of the com- 
mander. It was against Mithridates, that monarch to whose talents and 





* “Tt was a god taught the Romans the legion !”—Veget. 
+ Forty thonsand men, formed a consular army. 
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inflexible firmness in adversity, the Roman historians have not dor jus- 
tice, that he wisiied to lead under the same eagles, those aniuyunist 
armies, engaged in the sacrilegious task of ‘caring, as it were, the very 
entrails and viscera of Rome, theiz venera\iie mother! Reason, which 
time and experience in the end always render triumphant, obtained at last 
the ascendency over the evil passions of senators in Rome ; and in Italy 
over the fierce resentments and wounded pride of the confederated popu- 
lations. After more tuan three hundred thousand citizens had been slain 
in countless battles, the Allies obtained rather the semblance than the 
reality of the privileges they had sought to gain by the sword. But the 
peace which followed did not heal the deep wounds inflicted on public mo- 
rals during a period when the worst passions and propensities of the human 
mind had been let loose in unbridled licentiousness. The necessity of 
multiplying the armies, in a contest where Rome, attacked on every side, 
was compelled to defend all it possessed in Italy, had bred to the art of 
command, and to the habits of military life) many young and aspiring 
jeaders. In that war, Sertorious laid the ground work of his future glory. 
There, Crassus first commenced to accumulate wealth, and obtained re- 
putation. There, Lucullus, Carbo, Cinna, and young Marius too (so 
brave, so beautiful, that he was called the son of Mars and Venus) were 
first made known to the Romans—names which like stars then first seen 
rising on the horizon, soon after shed over the empire, together with their 
lustrous rays, the malignant influence of their ascending course ! 

As soon as the pacification of Italy allowed Marius to turn his atten- 
tion to the foreign relations of Rome, he was made aware, that a war with 
Mithridates had become unavoidable. Some years before when travel- 
ling through Capadocia, he met that monarch ; and though addressed by 
him in the most polite and respectful manner, intending to warn him of 
the consequences likely to grow from his ambitious acts, Marius sternly 
replied, “Thy business, Mithridates, is either to render thyself more pow- 
erful than the Romans, or to submit quietly to ther commands!” The 
king, thus rebuked, stood amazed and abashed. “ He had heard often 
of the freedom of speech that prevailed among the Romans,” Plutarch ob- 
serves, “ but this was the first time that he had experienced it !” 

The people, accustomed so long on every emergency to look up to 
Marius, determined to intrust him with the command of the army intended 
to act against Mithridates. ‘To close his glorious career of fame, by 
bringing another king a captive to the Roman people, was an allurement 
which the mind of Marius could not withstand—not only forgetting, him- 
self, his advanced age, but wishing to make the people forget it also, 
unmindful of the infirmities of years, he was seen every day at the Campus 
Martius, going through the severest military exercises, in rivalry with 
young warriors—dextrous in the use of every weapon, and curbing wit! 
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vouthful vigour and © ility ‘!s aery horse he bestrode. ‘This pleased the 
people, and crowds collected every day to witness these gymnastics of the 
veteran hero. The friends of Sylla, on the contrary, affected to deride 
these efforts to disguise the ravages of time over a frame made heavy by 
age ard toils; asserting that it was ambition, and not, as Marius said, the 
wish to train up his son to arms, that led him to sue for the command in 
sO important a war! 

Sulpicius, possessing at that time an unbounded influence over the peo- 
ple, obtained a decree investing Marius with the command of the army ; 
and Marius, while preparing for his march against Mithridates, despatched 
two tribunes to Sylla, bearing orders to deliver up to them the army. 
But Sylla, with indignant wrath, giving up as victims to the soldiers, 
whose fury he had excited, the two tribunes, whom they seized and cut 
to pieces, led the legions directly against Rome. 

Here we pause, on the threshold of the bloody arena to which we must 
follow the two mighty champions of Patrician usurpation, and popular 
rights. A mere statement of the preceding will suffice to decide which 
of them defended, and which violated the constitution, the laws, and the 
usages of the Republic. A decree, made on the motion of a tribune, by 
the people assembled pursuant to legal forms, had invested Marius with 
the command of an army, then under the direction of Sylla. ‘That 
officer, when ordered to deliver it to persons authorized to receive it, in- 
stead of obeying, slays the tribunes, violating the legal sanctity of their 
office, and parricidally turns against Rome herself. 

The commonwealth had long been diseased, but the lingering malady 
that had preyed on its vitals had now reached its crisis. In Sylla, Provi- 
dence had found the doomed instrument with which to chastise the 
haughty aristocracy, whose iron yoke had so long burthened the nations 
of the world—making the very man selected by itself for the execution of 
its ambitious designs against what remained of freedom to Roman prole- 
taries, the destroyer of the most illustrious of its own order! Marius 
was not prepared to resist six entire legions, with their auxiliary cavalry : 
veteran troops, trained to war during the Marsic struggle, and led on by 
such a chief. Nor should this be imputed to a want of foresight on his 
part, since this was the first time, from the foundation of the city, that a 
Roman army had been brought into hostile array against Rome itself! 
And yet the aged warrior was not wanting to his past fame. At the 
head of the citizens, and of slaves whose liberty he had proclaimed in the 
Temple of Vesta, he obstinately defended the city, converting private 
houses and even the temples into citadels, from the roofs of which the un- 
armed multitude hurled stones, tiles, and all sorts of missiles against the 
assailants, and drove them back to the foot of the wall. At that moment 
Sylla arrived, and seizing himself a flaming torch, he ordered the soldiers 
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to set fire to the houses. All further resistance having become hopeless, 
Marius left the city accompanied only by a few retainers. ‘The first acts 
of Sylla were decrees, condemning Marius to death, with other lead- 
ers of his party ; and as the illustrious fugitive had escaped from his pur- 
suers, promising a high reward to whoever would deliver him dead or 
alive. 

Impatient to commence operations against Mithridates, or rather thirst- 
ing for the plunder of Asia, to redeem with its treasures his promises of 
generous donations to his soldiers, Sylla scarcely allowed himself time to 
organise the government of the city so as to place it under the influence 
of his party; adjourning to another period the Dictatorship he had deter- 
mined to assume. In the meantime Marius, abandoned, as soon as he 
had left Rome, by those who had followed him, retired to a small house 
near the city, where he waited till night before he proceeded to embark at 
Ostia, where a friend, Numerius—(time has not allowed to perish the 
name of one who remained faithful to adversity as he had been to high 
fortune) —had provided a vessel for him. History, and her sister muses, 
Poetry and Painting, have alike recorded for future ages, the adventurous 
incidents of Marius’s flight. ‘The fancy of the poet could not, in fact, have 
called up fictitious dangers more apalling than the varied perils from 
which the warrior escaped. Once, fearing to be forsaken by the mariners 
who had accompanied him to Giscum, in order to induce them to 
await with him the accomplishment of prophecies which would soon 
be fulfilled, he told them, “'That when he was very young and lived in 
the country, an eagle’s nest fell into his lap, with seven young ones in it. 
His parents surprised at the sight applied to the soothsayer, who answer- 
ed, that their son would be the most illustrious of men, attaining seven 
times the highest office and authority in his country.” These high hopes 
of no distant changes in his fortune, with which he sought to inspire the 
sharers of his adversities, we know, from Plutarch, Marius himself con- 
tinued to cherish ; and during his banishment, and in the greatest extremi- 
ties of his sufferings, he was frequently heard to say: “I will certainly 
obtain a seventh consulate !” 

History has recorded no scene more impressive than that acted in the 
dungeon of Minturna! The magistrates of that city had determined that 
Marius should immediately be put to death. No citizen, however, could 
be found to execute the iniquitous sentence ; but a Cimbrian captive 


slave, exulting in the occasion of avenging on their conqueror the disasters 
of his countrymen, went up fiercely to him, sword in hand, intending to 
slay him. The room where he lay was dark, but a light, it is said, 
glanced from Marius’s eyes upon the assassin’s face; while at the same 
time he heard a deep and solemn voice exclaim, “ Dost thou dare to kill 
Caius Marius ?’—quailing before the fallen majesty of the hero, the Cim- 
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brian threw down his sword, crying aloud as he fled terror-stricken, as if 
he were pursued by avenging furies—“ No! I cannot kill Marius!” Had 
we received this picture, which Plutarch has but faintly sketched, fully 
drawn by the master-hand of 'T'acitus—the Cimbrian captive would have 
appeared there, not unillumined by some glimmering of that light which 
glanced from Marius’s eyes—methink he was not a murderer, he who could 
thus suddenly forego a deadly intent—lay aside the long brooding resent- 
ment against the destroyer of his whole nation, in the sublime contempla- 
tion of fallen greatness—the “ght that burst on the avenger—was the 
invincible enthusiasm of the ‘Teutonic race for valour and renown! ‘The 
voice, he heard, was the instinct of the brave—crying aloud to his con- 
science, that vengeance is only glorious when obtained by perilling life ! 
That sword thrown away, guiltless of Marius’s blood, would perhaps have 
flashed victorious, had fate made the generous Cimbrian the leader of those 
gladiators, even then waiting only for the signal which Spartacus gave 
not long afier! ‘The people of Minturna, when they heard what had just 
occurred, were struck with remorse and pity—“ What; put to death, ina 
Roman city the preserver of Italy? let the exile go!” said they, “and 
await his destiny in some other region! It is fit, that we should depre- 
cate the anger of the gods, for having refused him, a naked wanderer, the 
rites of hospitality !” 

In the introduction to this paper, [ have, by alluding to Vanderlyn’s pic- 
ture, made it unnecessary to describe that other scene which the inspired 
artist had brought again into life, waking from his sleep of two thou- 
sand years, the mighty shade of Marius to sit again on the ruins of Car- 
thage, a dread admonition to the greatest of modern conquerors ! 

At Corcina, an island not far from Carthage, young Marius met his 
father: like him he had been a captive, like him also, doomed to die in 
obedience to Sylla’s proscription ; but while the renown of the aged war- 
rior worked his deliverance, the youth was preserved by the beauty he 
had inherited from his Julian mother—a lovely queen broke his fetters, un- 
barred the gate of his prison, and at the peril of her own, saved her lover's life ! 
It was there that Marius was informed that, while Sylla was carrying 
on the war in Baetia against the lieutenants of Mithridates, Octavius one 
of the consuls, had accused Cinna, his colleague, of aiming at absolute 
power, driven him out of Rome, and appointed C. Merula, consul in his 
place ; and that Cinna, having collected troops all over Italy, maintained 
the war against them. This event changed suddenly the aspect of the 
fortune of’ Marius. Accompanied by a troop of Moorish cavalry, which 
he hastily levied in Africa, he embarked for Italy ; and without having 
met with any of the ships of Sylla, arrived at Telamon, in Tuscany. The 
nameof Marius brought down from their mountains, crowds of husbandmen, 
and shepherds to the sea shore. These he enlisted, together with the veterans 
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who from all quarters flocked to the standard of their renowned leader ; so 
that, in a few days he found himself again at the head of a formidable 
army—he could not hesitate between Cinna and Octavius; the last 
was the open enemy of Sylla—He sent, therefore, to let him know, that 
considering him as consul, he was ready to obey his commands. Cinna 
welcomed with unfeigned delight the proposed aid of such a lieutenant, 
and hastened to send him the Fasces, and all the ensigns of proconsular 
authority. ‘These honours and distinctions, Marius declined. “ They ill 
become,” he said, “the fallen fortune of a wretched exile.” Instead of the 
purple robe of a Roman commander, he continued to wear the squalid and 
defiled garments of the fugitive-wanderer through foreign climes. He 
allowed his dishevelled hair to hang long and neglected, such as it had 
grown since the day of his banishment. He walked with a pace even 
more slow than was natural to his advanced age—perhaps to excite the 
compassion of all who remembered his former power and high bearings— 
and yet, through this exterior humility, his native pride, exasperated to 
dread fierceness, by the persecution of enemies, and the base ingratitude of 
the friends of his prosperity, might be clearly seen—it was evident in his 
every look, that misfortune had irritated not humbled him! 

The master spirit of the great commander was immediately inspired to 
the troops, and felt by Octavius in the vigour with which the war was 
pursued, as soon as Marius, after saluting the Consul and speaking to the 
soldiers, had taken on himself the direction of the campaign. With the 
promptness of his early days, he cut off the enemy’s convoys with his 
fleet, captured their store ships, and ravaged all their sea ports—Ostia 
itself (the port of Rome) was betrayed to him; he threw a bridge, above 
that city, over the Tiber, to prevent all communication between Rome 
and his enemies ; and then, advancing in sight of the city, he encamped 
his army on the Janicudan hill. The army which defended the city, dis- 
gusted with the incapacity of Octavius, who, when asked by them to 
lead them ,to battle, remained shut up with Chaldean sooth-sayers, the 
expositors of the Sybiline books, went over to Marius. ‘The deputation 
which the Senate sent to the Consul and his lieutenant, inviting them to 
come into the city, end entreating them to spare its inhabitants, Cinna re- 
ceived sitting in his curule chair; he spoke with kindness to the Patri- 
cians that composed it; but Marius stood by the Consul’s side in gloomy 
silence! Cinna entered the city with a large body of troops; Marius, 
however, stopped at the gate. “He was a banished man,” he said, 
“and the laws prohibited his return. If his country wanted his services, 
she must repeal the law which drove him into exile!” 

That law was repealed, in an assembly of the people; and soon after, 
in fulfillment of early oracles, Marius was chosen a seventh time Consul ! 
[t had been a nobler triumph for Marius than those he had obtained for 
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all his victories, to have subdued his just resentment against the adver- 
saries who had driven him, The Third Founder of Rome, a wanderer over 
African wastes, [the merciless men who had imbued their hands in the 
blood of his relatives and friends, to have stifled the remembrance of such 
injuries, and abstained from reprisals against their murderers. But, such 
forgiveness of recent wrongs, besides that it did not accord with the ideas, 
and even the religious tenets of antiquity, which had even deified re- 
venge, would perhaps not have been allowed by the relations of the 
victims, slain by command of Sylla, while he ruled in Rome, and at a mo- 
ment when the authority of the new-made Consul was yet infirm and 
tottering. ‘These acts of Marius’s party, rather than his own deeds, have 
been visited on his memory with a ferocity of vituperation by all historians, 
which when we compare it to the indulgence they have shown to the 
enormities enacted by Sylla, in the exercise of solid, undisputed, regularly 
established anthority, lead to the conclusion, that all this indignation is 
directed not so much against the crimes they have charged Marius with, 
as against the popular cause of which he was the undaunted, and, to 
the last, the faithful champion ! 

It is but justice to Marius that we should say, that these bloody and in- 
discriminate executions of all the leaders of a party, that fell into the hands 
of the conqueror; these proscriptions of all who had sought safety in 
flirht ; these confiscations of the estates of all who had sided with the 
vanquished, commenced with Sylla! Even modern writers, on public 
law, justify reprisals, as means to bring back the party guilty of enor- 
nities, toa more humane mode of warfare. Between contending regular 
armies, in our own days, in cases of violation of the acknowledged rules 
of war, reprisals, even to the taking away the life of persons not having 
participated in the lawless acts, are of no rare occurrence; and there 
seems to be no good reason assignable, why this same guarantee given to 
soldiers, should not be extended to peaceful citizens in a civil war, partic- 
ularly, by the party defending the constitution and the laws against rebel- 
lion to the one and resistance to the others. ‘There are periods too, in 
the life of a nation, when these dire inflictions appear to be a return to the 
natural law of self-defence! Thus, the execution of troops, who have 
yielded themselves in battle as prisoners of war, when these cannot be 
guarded, or freed, without endangering the very existence of the conquer- 
ing army, has been paliated, if not justified, by writers of high repute. 
These are the dread consequences of war, in general, and still more of 
civil wars. Philosophers, mourn over these ; but through ages of civiliza- 
tion, neither they nor statesmen, have yet succeeded in devising any wy of 
avoiding those degrading appeals of nations to brutal force, rather than to 
the laws of eternal justice, except that which kings and aristocracies 
have ever sought to prevent—taking away power out of the hands of the 
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selfish few, and entrusting it to the keeping of the many! The history of 
all nations (except the young and glorious annals of our own beloved 
country) may be likened to the spunge used in surgical operations ; it 
looks clean and unsoiled to the careless eye, but grasp it firmly, and blood 
and matter ooze out of it! If the disgust expressed by aristocratic histo- 
rians, at these acts of cruelties, under whatever circumstances committed, 
by whatever specious plea of necessity justified or extenuated, were sincere, 
they would surely find the same inspirations of vituperative eloquence on all 
parallel occasions—not so, however ; their tears of hypocritical sorrow fall 
only when noble blood has been made to flow—not a sigh, not a word of 
sympathy when thousands of low born victims, are trodden beneath the 
iron heels of the war horse, under the pretence to curb the madness of 
popular aspirations. Had royalty and aristocracy triumphed in France 
and decimated the whole guilty nation, (it was so termed) we should have 
lost the eloquent declamations of Burke; and the whole race of aristo- 
cratic declaimers and poets, would have remained, unpensioned, untitled, 
and as unknown to their contemporaries, as they will certainly be to pos- 
terity ! 

Marius, though he was prepared, in spite of his age, to meet Sylla, 
who, having terminated the war in the East, was hastening towards Rome 
by forced marches, was aware however that it was not an Octavius, a 
Merula, that he would have to contend with, but he who had but 
recently expelled him from Rome, and compelled Mithridates to accept at 
his hands a dishonourable peace—ihe insecurity of the present, the 
anxious previsions of the future, induced the malady which at the age of 
seventy closed his long career of honour and fame. Soslight, indeed, was 
his indisposition at first, that, as related by Caius Piso, shortly before his 
death, in conversations with his friends who sat round his bed, he gave 
full history of his lifo, from his earliest youth; and after expatiating on 
the instability of fortune, exclaimed, “That it was beneath the dignity of 
a wise man to live in subjection to that fickle deity.” 

Thus, at the age of seventy, distinguished by the unparalleled honour of 
seven consulates, died Caius Marius, the most renowned, before Cesar, 
of all the old Romans. 

We close not our examination here: it were to leave our task in- 
complete, if after having strewed over Marius’s tomb the guardian 
laurel and oaken wreaths, alike due to the patriot and the warrior, we 
did not proceed to show the contrast between his acts and those of 
Sylla, when the last, victorious, at Cheronea and Orchomenes, tri- 
umphant over thc unskillful leaders of the Marian party, witheut hav- 
ing encountered, except in one battle, an adversary worthy of contend- 
ing with him, entered Rome, for the second time, the undisputed ruler 
of its destinies. 
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This noble prey, on which, like a vulture, he had now fastened, 
lacerating and tearing up its very vicera, was well nigh wrested from 
Sylla, just as he was on the point of seizing it with his iron talons. 
Telesinus, a Samnite chief, had taken the field in support of Cinna. 
On his march to relieve young Marius, besieged in Preneste, he 
learned that Sylla, and Pompey were both advancing against him in 
opposite directions, intending to hem him between their two armies. 
After examining at one glance, his position and that of each of his 
adversaries, he resolved, not merely to escape the snare in which 
Sylla and his presumptuous young lieutenant thought to have entan- 
gled him, but by a master movement to crush at once both his adve- 
saries, and the allies, he had unwillingly served! to involve Rome 
itself and the Romans in one common and promiscuous ruin, aveng- 
ing Italy and the world of the outrages of these relentless op- 
pressors—nor was the execution of that manceuvre, urworthy of the 
mind that had formed the plan! He raised his camp in the silence of 
a dark and stormy night, marching straight on to Rome, which he knew 
to be unguarded except by its population, no longer warlike as it was 
when Hannibal, paused before its walls, not that he proved unfaithful 
to his fortune, but that he saw it defended by an army of citizen sol- 
diers. As the morning dawned, he drew his army in battle order, 
within ten furlongs of the Colline gate ; thence, with a mind elated by 
the success of the bold manceuvre by which he had foiled two generals 
of such high reputation; and while his soldiers were resting after 
their long nocturnal march, he viewed Rome, as the prize of his 
daring ! 

The young nobility of the city, as soon as daylight showed them 
the Samnite army, mounted their horses and boldly charged the foe ; 
but the onset of this undisciplined cavalry was repulsed with terrible 
slaughter: all was now tumult, dread, and wild confusion in Rome ; 
and scenes of deep horror would soon have been acted within the 
very walls of the Eternal City, but that Sylla, like Telesinus a pupil 
of Marius, had also learnt from their illustrious master, the value of 
time in war! It would seem that the antagonist movements of great 
commanders have something of that fatal precision that marks the gyra- 
tions of celestial bodies, the motions of one necessarily determining 
those of the other. Thus in the present instance, Sylla early disco- 
vered that his adversary had broken through the nets with which he 
thought to have encircled him, and without the ioss of an hour he fol- 
lowed his footsteps; sending Balbus, an active officer, at the head of a 
strong body of cavalry to harrass Telesinus on his march if he should 
overtake him, and with orders to attack him immediately if he found 
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him in position before Rome, or in the act of storming it. These or- 
ders, Balbus executed with the greatest vigour ; scarcely allowing his 
horses to breathe before he commenced the action, he charged the Sam- 
nite infantry with headlong impetuosity! Almost at the same moment 
Sylla himself appeared in sight, leading on his whole army to the 
onset! No battle during the civil war, was fought with such deter- 
mined valour and obstinate tenacity. On the right, Crassus was victo- 
rious: but the left had already began to give way, when Sylla, rushed 
into the thickest of the fight. He rode a white horse of wonderful 
swiftness and vigour ; two Samnites, who knew him well, simultane- 
ously hurled their spears at him. He was unaware of the danger ; 
but a tribune, who rode near him, by a sudden blow, made the horse 
spring forward with a long leap, and the javelins stuck quivering in 
the ground, having only grazed the hind legs of the horse! It was 
then, that kissing a small golden image of the Delphic Apollo, which 
in all hts battles he wore in his bosom, he thus addressed the god 
with fervent devotion: “O Pythian Apollo, who hast thus conducted 
the fortunate Cornelius Sylla through so many wars with honour, when 
thou hast brought him to the threshold of Rome, wilt thou let him fall, 
thus ingloriously, by the hands of his own fellow citizens ?” 

Vain his prayer—vain, too, all the efforts of his valour and ex- 
ample—either to stop or rally the panic-struck troops! ‘Then would 
have closed the career of Sylla, but that Crassus, following up his 
success, so thoroughly rovied both the right wing of the enemy and 
the centre, where Telesinus commanded in person, that what remained 
of the Samnite army fled in confusion to Antenma, where the Romans, 
early on the next morning, began to besiege them. ‘The garrison, 
despairing of relief, aud trusting to the honour of Sylla, who had pro- 
mised to spare their lives, surrendered at discretion. These pri- 
soners, to the number of six thousand, he had collected in the Circus ; 
and, having assembled the Senate in the Temple of Bellona, the mo- 
ment he began his harangue, the troops, as he had ordered, fell sword 
in hand on these wretched men, and slaughtered them all! The hor- 
rible yells of so many victims, the wild uproar of so many voices im- 
ploring at once the plighted faith of Sylla and the mercy of their 
assassins, struck the senators with awe and horror; but Sylla, with 
unaltered looks, continuing his discourse with unfaltering voice, bade 
them “attend to what he was saying, and not trouble themselves 
about what was doing without; for that the noise they heard came 
only from some malefactors, whom he had ordered to be chastised !” 


It was a peculiar trait of Sylla’s motley character, that success 
which, not unfrequently, softens the sternest mind served but to 
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stimulate his innate ferocity into madness. ‘“ Death,” Plutarch says, 
‘was the punishment he decreed for any one that should harbour or 
save a person proscribed—even a father, a son, ora brother! ‘Two 
talents were the reward of assassination, whether it were a slave that 
killed his master, ora son his father !” 

The wretch, L. 8. Catiline, who had slain his own brother, during 
the civil war: to be pardoned that crime, killed Marcus Marius; brought 
his head to Sylla, as he sat upon his tribunal in the Forum; and 
then, in irony of the gods, “ washed his bloody hands in the lus- 
tral water at the door of Apollo’s Temple, which was close by !” 
About the same time, was acted the darker scene of this tragic and 
calamitous period—Mutilus, one of the proscribed, coming privately 
and in disguise to the back-door of his wife’s house —she refused to 
admit him, telling him that “he was a forbidden man!” Mutilus stabbed 
himself, and before he fell, sprinkled his wife’s house with his blood! 

After having spread the stupor of astonishment and dread both over 
the people and the Senate, Sylla assumed the Dictatorship, a magis- 
tracy which for a period of one hundred and twenty years had been 
discontinued ; compelled the Senate to recognize the legality of all 
his acts, and to clothe him, by a decree, “ with the power of life or 
death, of confiscating, colonizing, building or demolishing cities ; of 
giving or taking away kingdoms at his pleasure!” On prostitutes, 
harpers, buffoons, and the vilest of his freedmen, he bestowed the 
revenues of cities and provinces, and even compelled women of Pa- 
trician families to marry some of these wretches! After having anti- 
cipated, so to speak, Tiberius in cruelty and lust,—forestalling even 
the wildest aberrations of a Nero or a Caligula: in a speech to the 
people, in which he recapitulated the instances of his good fortune, he 
laid no less stress on these, than on those of his conduct and valour; 
and, as though to insult the understanding of the Romans after having 
trampled on their freedom, he decreed that in future, he should be 
called, “ Feliz” the Fortunate! But in writing to the Grecians, Plu- 
tarch says, “ he assumed the additional name of Epaphroditus,” “the 
loved of Venus”—a bitter derision this, both of nature and of love, 
whose laws and dictates he had alike outraged by his acts, and 
thwarted in his hideous debaucheries! And yet such was the degra- 
dation of the Romans of that period—such too the sway of fame and 
glory over the female mind—that Valeria, a woman of great beauty 
and illustrious family, the daughter of Messala, the sister of the orator 
Hortensius, sitting near Sylla at the Circus, when he presented to the 
people a show of gladiators, came behind the Dictator, touched him, 
and plucking off a little of the nap of his purple robe, immediately re- 
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turned to her place! Sylla looked at her, in amazement, as if to inquire 
the motive of such unwonted familiarity. ‘ Wonder not, Sylla, at 
what I have done,” said Valeria, “1 wished to share a little in thy 
good fortune!” The haughty Dictator pleased at this expression of 
faith in “his fortune,” having satisfied himself as to her family and 
character, married the noble matron not long after. 

But the forbearance of the gods, to speak the language of a great 
philosopher, could no longer endure the sight of calamities such as 
Sylla inflicted on the Romans! A malady, the most hideous that can be 
sent upon man, both to humiliate his pride and torture his frame, 
came on Sylla—the “ Morbus Pediculosus!” The Fortunate, saw his 
very flesh, as it were, turned into lice, “so that though many persons 
were employed, both day and night, to clean him, the part taken away 
was trifling compared with what remained—his baths, his whole 
attire, his very food were filled with a perpetual flow of vermin and 
corruption ;” and, the Loved of Venus, ‘though he bathed many times 
a day, to cleanse and purify his body, could not free himself from the 
pollution of the most obscene of insects!” And yet, under the very 
hand of Providence, Sylla bent not in suppliant repentance of his 
crimes ; for, on the very day before he died, “having been in- 
formed, that the questor Granius would not pay what he owed him, 
but waited for his death to avoid paying it, he had him dragged before 
him, by his slaves, and strangled in his presence.” ‘This was the last 
scene of the long and bloody drama of Sylla’s life. ‘The violence 
with which he spoke, on that occasion, caused the breaking of a blood 
vessel; his strength now failed fast. and after he had passed the 
night in extreme agony, he expired. 

We cannot explain by what a train of reasoning Montesquieu, from 
the history of Sylla’s life, such as ancient historians, rather partial than 
hostile to his fame, have written it, arrived at the conclusion he has 
expressed in the celebrated dialogue between Sylla and a Greek 
Sophist—that “ through his whole career, the Dictator had constantly 
in view the restoring, to Rome, her free institutions, after he had freed 
them from tribunitial encroachments.” Was it to retemper the fallen 
energies of the Roman people that Sylla let loose on the citizens his 
licentious soldiery, giving up a prey to their avarice, the wealth of the 
enemies he had proscribed ? 

His murder of Granius, of itself, shows sufficiently that the pre- 
tended abdication of his Dictatorship, was but a farce played for his 
own amusement before the Roman people! a Questor seized by 
slaves, and strangled by them! who but a Dictator could order this, 
who but such an absolute Magistrate find the executors of such an 
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act? Was it to wrest power from the hands of proletaries, and 
confide it into the keeping of the opulent and high-born, that the 
Dictator doomed the inhabitants of Preneste to a general slaughter? 
That he levelled to the ground, as if swept by some dire earthquake, 
all the cities of the Samnites? And, above all, we ask, was it to re- 
establish the early purity of Roman manners, that sitting as a Magis- 
trate in the Forum, surrounded by astrologers, pathics, and courtezans, 
he himself sold at public auction the estates of those Romans whom he 
had proscribed, or slain? There was in the retaliatory revenge of 
Marius something of the sudden rage of the provoked lion, which re- 
lents as soon as it has conquered. But Sylla, like the tiger, in the 
wantonness of mirthful cruelty, played with his prey! . 

The arts, letters ; nay poetry, which he loved, and had studied with 
no ordinary success, had failed to soften or to purify as is their wont, 
his savage nature. His learning seemed as if it pandered to his evil 
genius, bringing in aid of its fiendish propensities, bitter allusions, 
desolating sarcasms drawn from ancient lore, to point the epigrams 
with which he delighted to lacerate the sensibility, at the same time 
that the executioner tortured the body, of his victim. But Sylla, con- 
tends his apologists, magnanimously abdicated, of his own accord, the 
supreme power that he might have retained through life—a noble self- 
denial this, which should disarm history of some of its severity in the 
examination of the Dictator’s acts! It is not true that he abdicated 
absolute power; he only allowed the senate and the people to confer 
the title of Consuls upon citizens who exercised no real authority in 
the state. To ao one did he entrust the command of an army. 
Mithridates was suffered to repair, undisturbed and unchecked, the 
disasters of his recent defeats. ‘The Gauls were still independent and 
dreaded ; while another power of sudden growth and strength, boded 
long and difficult wars in the East! 

Sylla, having crushed Marius, allowed no rival ambition to rise to 
power and fame. Besides, the veteran legions that had conquered in 
Cheronea, at Orechomenes, and brought their great leader triumphant 
from Pontus to Rome, were unwilling to begin another war, under any 
other chief. but Sylla. He had promised them, land, gold, and repose ; 
and when they claimed these at his hands, he distributed to them the 
inheritance of one hundred proscribed or slaughtered Roman citizens! 
These military colonists were quartered, as it were, within hearing of 
the Dictator’s voice, had he called for the aid of their swords. Sylla, 
when he broke the golden palm, the symbol of the dictatorship, did 
not lay aside the shield he bore when he scaled the walls of Athens, 
nor throw away the spear that had subdued Mithridates, Carbo, 
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Cinna, and the younger Marius. ‘To the very day of his death he 
reigned absolute over Rome. 

Pompey, whom he had saluted by the title of “'The Great,” (per- 
haps in mockery of his self-conceit, since, at that time, he was only 
vain and pompous,) was satisfied with having been thus flattered in 
public. Crassus, pretended to be altogether devoted to the increase of 
an opulence, already proverbial ; Lucullus, loitered in learned indo- 
lence ; Sertorius had fled to Lusitania, ready to defend himself there, 
if his life was sought after. The terror of Sylla’s name curbed equally 
all these rival ambitions ; nay, Cesar himself (the greatest hemage 
offered to the Dictator’s resistless supremacy) adjourned the execution 
of his plans of future glory, feigning to rest satisfied with the meta- 
phorical palms of eloquence, (the noblest ever won by a Roman, save 
those gathered by Cicero,) which he had already entwined with the 
myrtle, sacred to his divine ancestress: leaving with simulated apathy 
in the firm grasp of Sylla’s hand, the actual golden palm leaf, the dread 
symbol of unlimited dictatorial power, together with those laurels, 
destined to replace on his victorious brow hereafter, (a glorious sub- 
stitute,) the locks precautiously plucked by austere thoughts and sur- 
human toils? But, when informed that Sylla (as if he had read in 
his very soul) had declared “ ‘That he saw more than one Marius in 
that effeminate youth, in spite of his loosely girdled gown,” he 
abruptly left Rome, lest the Dictator should lay violent hands on him. 
After such a deferential acknowledgment of his power—the master- 
mind of Cesar, shrinking, from an encounter with a _ migh- 
tier and far darker spirit—Sylla, in spite of the empty pageant 
of his abdication, might well smile in contempt at the impotent 
wrath of the youth, who, (foolishly believing in the reality of the sha- 
dowy exhibition presented, as any other show to amuse a degenerate 
people,) assailed him with harsh and opprobious words, and even threw 
stones at him ; aware as he was that twenty-seven legions of veteran 
soldiers devoted to his fortune, and cultivating, as their own fields, the 
estates of one hundred thousand Roman citizens slaughtered by the 
command of their general, either to satiate his wrath, or to make room 
for themselves, were ever ready, at his call, to defend his person, and 
to sustain the authority of his acts. 

It has not been our intention either to lessen the glory acquired by 
Sylla in battle, or to cast a shade over the lustrous endowments of a 
mind, capable of conceiving plans of aggrandisements so vast, and to 


execute them with success so uninterrupted as that which followed 
him in counsels, and in so many battles. His attributing himself this 
constant tide of good fortune, to a blind felicity attached to his person, 
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seems to us, on the contrary, a proof when he thus wantonly lessened 
the merits of his high deeds, that Sylla’s mind, through the infatuation 
of prosperity and unlimited power, had lost the faculty of correctly 
judging, even in relation to his noblest actions! We had, indeed, no 
motive to induce us, even if blindly swayed by admiration for the 
hero whose fame we have sought to rescue from undeserved oppro- 
brium, to lower Sylla in order to elevate Marius. The giant stature of 
the glorious peasant of Arpinum, wearing on his head seven consular 
laurel wreaths, requires no artifice of contrasts, to tower above all 
contemporaneous renown! 

Sylla possessed the higher qualities of a general—valour, (this 
quality we place first ; it is not one, in its more extended meaning, so 
common as is generally believed,) activity, vigilance, promptness to 
resolve, vigour to execute. He, as often succeeded, to use the expres- 
sion of Carbo, “through the arts of the fox, as through the strength 
and courage of the lion,” but, if his attempt to seduce or bribe his ad- 
versary failed, he always obtained with his sword the victory that his 
gold could not purchase. No commander, except Hannibal, Cesar, 
and Napoleon, was ever so loved by his soldiers—and when in want 
of funds, instead of seditiously clamouring for their pay, they offered 
to lend him all the money they had. It is true, that he had never to 
contend against any chief of talents equal to his own, except in the 
battle in sight of Rome, when he met Telesinus the Samnite ; for Ma- 
rius had no troops under him, when Sylla, at the head of six legions 
drove him out of Rome ; and had fate allowed another year of life to 
the aged warrior, he who, to use Plutarch’s words, “ never committed 
a fault in war, and never Jost a battle!” keeping his troops united, 
instead of spreading them in detachments over Italy as Carbo, and 
Lapides did, during the civil war, he would have taught Sylla, that even 
to Felix Epaphroditus, fortune might prove inconstant. 

But in the memorable battle fought in sight of the Roman people, 
Sylla displayed all the resources of his genius—there was no hesita- 
tion on his part; he pursued ‘Telesinus with such celerity, that he 
‘ame up in time to sustain, with his whole infantry, the charge of the 
cavalry led on by Balbus—nor did he spare his person, in this crisis 
of his fortune, when Rome itself was the stake fought for; «and, if his 
white Numidian Horse made him a conspicuous mark for the javelins 
of the Samnites, it showed to the legions, too, their intrepid leader, bear- 
ing like themselves, the brunt of the well fought day. The division which 
Sylla commanded was defeated, it is true, in spite of all his efforts, but, 
not faithless to his fortune as the last of the Romans at Philipdi, he was 


ready to improve to the utmost the advantage obtained by his lieutenant 
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in another part of the field; he resembled Cesar and Napoleon in 
this, that when victorious he gave his adversary no rest: still pressing 
on them with indefatigable vigour, till he had destroyed all organiza- 
tion in the retreating army ! 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS, WITH PEN AND PENCIL 


NO. XXIII. 


HENRY D. GILPIN. 


Few men have made their way in this country, at so early an age, by 
the unaided influence of modest merit, to a more enviable position of political 
and professional eminence, combined with a not inferior literary and social 
reputation, than the present Attorney General. And in selecting a sub- 
ject for the present number of our “ Political Portraits,” from the long array 
of honourable names that crowd upon our mind, no more suitable choice 
could be made than that of the writer from whose elegant pen have pro- 
ceeded several of the most interesting biographies that have appeared in 
the earlier course of the series. 

Mr. Gilpin belongs to a respectable family which emigrated to Penn- 
sylvania at about the time of the establishment of the colony by William 
Penn, settling on the banks of the Brandywine near the boundary of Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. His grandfather removed to Philadelphia in the 
year 1740, and being a man much devoted to scientific pursuits, was 
among the associates of Franklin—whose personal friendship he en- 
joyed—in founding the American Philosophical Society ; of which venera. 
ble institution he ever after continued an active and useful member. Of his 
brothers, two were officers in the revolutionary army. The younger of 
these, Coionel George Gilpin, of Fairfax County, Virginia, was the neigh- 
bour of Washington; and having been honoured with his friendship was 
one of those who were selected to bear his remains to the tomb. The 
father of the subject of the present sketch, Mr. Joshua Gilpin, was long 
and well known, until his removal some years since to the State of Dela- 
ware, as an eminent and much respected merchant of Philadelphia. 

His son Henry. D. Gilpin, the eldest of a large family, was born in the 
year 1801, and received the rudiments of his education at a grammar 
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school in Philadelphia. At the age of fifteen he entered the University of 
Pennsylvania, at which institution he was graduated, with the highest 
collegiate honours, in 1819. Among his classmates and associates were 
Mr. Walker, the present senator from Mississippi, and Mr. William B. 
Shepard, lately a representative in congress from North Carolina. 

Immediately on leaving college he commenced the study of the law, 
and entered himself as a student in the office of Mr. Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
then as now a distinguished member of the bar of Philadelphia. At 
about this period, while thus engaged, and before the completion of the 
necessary term of his legal studies, a project of much public importance 
and interest was taken up, or rather revived, in Philadelphia—the con- 
struction of a canal to connect the waters of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Bays, so as to permit the passage of large vessels from the one to the 
other. ‘This project had been strongly urged, and perhaps originally pro- 
posed, in several publications, by Mr. Gilpin’s grandfather more than half a 
century before ; and a correspondence of his with Dr. Franklin, and seve- 
ral papers containing the result of his observations made between the years 
1767 and 1772, are probably among the earliest suggestions in regard to 
that and some others of the valuable public works which have since added 
so much to the prosperity and just pride of Pennsylvania. These publica- 
tions also contain a great number of interesting facts and observations 
connected with the internal commerce and resources of that state in those 
early days, and are certainly remarkable as having been made at a time 
when such improvements were in their infancy in Europe, and nearly un- 
known on our side of the Atlantic. On the revival of the project, and the 
organization of a company for carrying it into effect, by a number of the 
most respectable citizens of Philadelphia, as well as of the states of Dela- 
ware and Maryland, the post of treasurer and secretary was offered to Mr. 
Gilpin, though not then of age, and still a student atlaw. It was accepted 
by him—the more readily from the fact that the situatior. of his family had 
become so seriously affected by misfortunes arising out of the wide-spread 
commercial embarrassments which prevailed about the time, as to cast him 
entirely on his own exertions for support. He continued to hold the office 
for several years, and when at length he voluntarily retired from it, received 
a warm and unanimous expression of the thanks and approbation of the 
proprietors, passed at a public meeting. He was also elected a director of 
the company, which he continued to be as long as he resided in Philadel- 
phia. 

This occupation Mr. Gilpin did not permit to interfere with the study or 
the subsequent practice of his profession. ‘The former he completed about 
the end of the year 1822, and was admitted as an attorney in the inferior 
courts of the city and county of Philadelphia. After the necessary term, 
he became a Counsellor of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and shoftly 
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after of the Supreme Court of the United States. For several years, 
before any opportunity fell in his way to test and exhibit his powers, he 
had of course to encounter all the difficulties attendant on the profession 
of the law in a city where the bar is very large, and the practice chiefly 
in the hands of men already distinguished by their professional ability as 
well as by their years.. He had no patronage to assist him, except what 
resulted from the proofs he gave of his ability and integrity, and from the 
individual friendships and general confidence which these enabled him 
to form and obtain. 

In the year 1830, however, occurred a case at Philadelphia, involving 
legal questions of high public importance and interest, in which Mr. Gil- 
pin so distinguished himself as to place him at once in an eminent rank 
of his profession, and to procure for him that official employment in it 
which shortly after followed. The Portuguese minister in the United 
States, Mr. Barrozo Pereiza, had been accredited in 1826 by the Princess 
Donna Maria. In 1829 he was superseded by Mr. Torlade d’ Azambuja, 
who held his credentials from Don Miguel, at that time the actual sov- 
ereign of Portugal. The latter being officialy received by the American 
government, Mr. Barrozo demanded and received his passports! but before 
he left the United States was arrested at the suit of Mr. Torlade for the 
purpose, as was alleged, of obtaining from him the official archives of the 
legation. ‘These Mr. Barrozo refused to surrender, as he would recog- 
nize neither the sovereignty of Don Miguel, nor the official rank of the 
minister accredited by him. This arrest, as a breach of diplomatic privi- 
lege, led to the institution of a criminal prosecution, at the instance of the 
government of the United States against the attorney who had acted in 
behalf of Mr. Torlade ; and the District Attorney of the United States at 
Philadelphia, Mr. Dallas, having been connected with the case before it 
assumed an official character, the conduct of the prosecution was entrusted 
to Mr. Gilpin, as the junior counsel, and to an eniment lawyer since de- 
ceased, the late William Rawle. Probably no question has arisen in the 
United States which led to so full and luminous a discussion of the rights 
of diplomatic agents as that which took place on this ovcasion; and the 
circumstances connected with it, and arising out of the conflicting claims 
to the sovereignty of Portugal on which each party rested his justification, 
and the course of our own government, gave it an additional and peculiar 
interest. ‘The indictment was tried and argued at large in the Circuit Court 
at Philadelphia ; but previously to the verdict being taken, the judges 
having differed in opinion on some points involved, the case was carried 
up to the Supreme Court of the United States; and before a final 
decision was given by that tridunal, the whole matter was terminated 
by the President directing a discontinuance of the proceedings. Mr. Gilpin’s 
argument of this case, embracing a wide range of discussion on the highest 
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ground of the principles of international law and public policy, was marked 
by such distinguished ability, that it did not fail to exert a very sensible 
effect on the extent of his professiona] business, while at the same time it 
secured for him that confidence of the national executive of which he 
afterwards received many and flattering proofs. 

In the following year, 1831, Mr. Dallas, who then held the office of 
Attorney of the United States at Philadelphia, was elected by the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania a Senator in Congress; and Mr. Gilpin was im- 
mediately appointed to succeed him in his office—an office to fill which 
might justly be regarded as a source of more than usual pride, from its 
having been successively held since the days of Washington bya Rawle, 
the two Dallases and Charles J. Ingersoll—names than which there are 
few more distinguished in the annals of the American bar. It is not un- 
deserving of mention, that notwithstanding the bitterness with which the 
spirit of party had already begun to rage in Philadelphia, under the influ- 
ence of the great Bank Question of which that city was the central point 
of interest and violence, Mr. Gilpin’s appointment, firm and active a friend 
as he was of the administration and policy of General Jackson, was re- 
ceived with no less commendations bythe opposition press than by that of his 
own party. He held this office for more than five years, having been re- 
appointed in 1835, on the expiration of his first commission, without a 
dissenting voice from the majority of the Senate though that body was 
strongly opposed to the administration, and had taken marked and particu- 
lar offence at his own course in regard to the exciting political questions 
of the day. During this period an amount of public business more than 
usually great devolved on the District Attorney, embracing both civil and 
criminal cases of much magnitude and importance, and of a character to 
task the most eminent professional powers. And when it is remembered 
how conspicuous a part Mr. Gilpin was called to perform during that 
period, in the very hottest fury of the struggle of parties in Philadelphia, 
as one of the Government Directors of the Bank of the United States, and 
also the vigilance, ability, and unflinching fearlessness with which that 
part was performed, the reader will readily appreciate how high a com- 
pliment to Mr. Gilpin’s professional and personal merits was contained in 
the fact that on his resignation of his District Attorneyship, to accept the 
appointment of Solicitor of the Treasury at Washington, in 1837, a public 
dinner was tendered to him by a number of the most respectable citizens 
of Philapelphia, without distinction of party. “We offer you this mark 
of our respect and regard,” says the letter in which this flattering invitation 
was conveyed, “not more from feelings of personal friendship, than as a 
testimony we are desirous of bearing to the acceptable manner in which 
you have for some years discharged the important duties of District Attor. 
ney of the United States. Though some of us have differed with you in 
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opinion on the agitating questions of politics which have occurred during 
the time you have held that office, we can all unite, as we warmly and 
cordially do, in expressing our gratification, that such difference has never 
for a moment interfered with the correct, impartial and honourable discharge 
of official duty, or the maintenance of unbiased personal intercourse.” 

After leaving the office of District Attorney, Mr. Gilpin published a vol- 
ume of cases adjudicated by Judge Hopkinson, in the District Court 
of the U. S. at Philadelphia, comprising a period of the preceding eight 
years. The execution of this work—(which is dedicated to the very 
learned judge and accomplished gentleman whose decisions it records, and 
between whom and the reporter subsisted close relations equally of official 
and of private intercourse)—is highly commended by the American Jurist 
and Law Magazine ; and it is certainly a valuable contribution to the law 
of admiralty, and to that more particularly connected with the public reve- 
nue and the responsibility of public officers, It possesses one feature 
particularly worthy of remark, as an cxception to the common practice 
of American Reports, that besides a very accurate analysis and distinct 
statement of the points of each case, a condensed abstract is given of the 
arguments of counsel, as well as of the decisions of the bench. ‘The value 
of this, for the more full elucidation of the principles of law involved in the 
case, will be readily recognized by the professional reader. 

In the month of May, 1837, shortly after the elevation of Mr. Van Buren 
to the Presidential Chair, he offered Mr. Gilpin the place of Solicitor of the 
Treasury, made vacant by the appointment of Mr. Maxey to be Charge d’ 
Affairs at Brussels ; the acceptance of which of course involved a removal 
to Washington. This office, created but a few years ago, is one scarcely 
inferior in importance, in a legal point of view, to the higher one now held 
by Mr. Gilpin. It embraces a general supervision of all the civil suits and 
legal transactions of the government, except such as are actually brought 
into the Supreme Court of the United States, or such as are immediately 
connected with the official proceedings of the President and heads of the 
executive departments. So extensive a supervision—the controul and in- 
struction of so many subordinate officers in complicated and important legal 
proceedings—the requisite knowledge and application of various local laws 
—impose on the Solicitor’s office an amount of labour, coupled with a high 
responsibility, not surpassed and scarcely equalled, in any of the executive 
offices. One of Mr, Gilpin’s first acts after his entry upon its duties 
was to submit to the President a proposition for several reforms, in the 
supervision and control allowed by law to the Treasury Department over 
its various collecting and disbursing agents, which would probably have had 
the effect of precluding the possiblity of whatever defalcations have occurred 
since that period, had not Congress neglected to act on the recommendations 
which the President accordingly made in his first Annual Message. Mr 
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Gilpin’s discharge of the labourious duties of this office—(amidst which he 
still found time to argue several cases of much general interest in the 
Supreme Court*) was characterized by his habitual energy, ability, and 
industry. The only occasion on which even the indiscriminate hostility, 
aided by the argus-eyed vigilance, of opposition, ventured to assail him on 
any point connected. with the performance of official duty, was in the report 
of the famous Swartwout Investigating Committee, in which they charged 
the Solicitor’s office with negligence. Without more than an allusion to 
the general character of disgraceful contempt for every principle of justice 
and fairness which marked the proceedings and report of that committee, 
it is sufficient to remark that the only instances alleged by them consisted 
of acts done before Mr. Gilpin’s appointment—acts, moreover, which, as 
was afierwards abundantly proved, could have been shown, had an oppor, 
tunity been allowed by the committee, to have arisen from no negligence 
but from a disobedience of express orders from the Solicitor’s office, which 
the confusion incident on the extension of the merchants bonds enabled to 
be concealed. 

Early in January of the present year, the late Attorney General, having 
been elected a Senator from the State of ‘Tennessee, resigned the former 
office, and on the 11th of that month, Mr. Gilpin was appointed to it by 
President Van Buren,—an appointment which was received with strong 
expressions of satisfaction, not only by the Democratic press of the great 
State which thus became represented in Mr. Van Buren’s Cabinet in the 
person of one of her most able and popular sons, but also, so far as our 
observation extended, by that of the union at large. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Gilpin’s youth, for the incumbency of an office of such elevated pro- 
fessional and political rank, the talent, firmness and fearlessness which he 
had exhibited in the part he had to play in the great drama of the 
contest of the preceding Administration with the Bank of the United States, 
and the vindictive persecution of which he had in consequence been made 
the object by the Opposition majority in the Senate of that day, were an 
ample guarantee, to those whose distance made them less acquamted with 
his professional standing at home, that in his selection Mr. Van Buren had 
not been wanting in that just appreciation of character and qualification 
by which his appointments to office have been in general so happily marked. 
Nor, during the brief time that Mr. Gilpin had held the Attomey General- 
ship, has he failed fully to justify this confidence, and satisfy tbe expecta- 
tion of his friends. Though the appointment was made but two days before 





* Among these was one which brought that high tribunal to pass for the first time 
on the important constitutional question so often discussed, the right of removal from 
office as incident to that of appointment. ‘This point was never before we believe, 
so fully argued before a court. Every position taken by Mr. Gilpin on this branch 
of the case was sustained by the court See. Ex parte Hennen, in the 13th volume of 
Peters’s Reports, page 243 
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the meeting of the court, and the number of United States cases on its 
calendar unusually large, the Attorney General was never found unpre- 
pared, and every case that could be reached was duly disposed of, and 
with a remarkable degree of almost uniform success on the part of the 
United States. There have, we believe, been few, if any terms of the court 
at which so large a number of United States cases have been argued. 
Mr. Gilpin’s labours through this period, in addition to a heavy amount of 
tie more ordinary routine of office duty, were such as to command the 
high and unanimous admiration of ail by whom they were observed ; seve- 
ral of the cases were very abstruse and difficult, for which the requisite pre- 
paration could not but have involved a rare degree of quick and compre- 
hensive vigour of intellect, coupled with asearching laboriousness of study 
diificult to be supposed possible in the circumstances under which, day 
after day, it was necessary for the Attorney General to appear at his post. 
His efforts at the bar of the court were remarkably happy and successful, 
his forensic style is very effective and excellent—his arguments singu- 
larly accurate in analysis, lucid in statement and illustration, strong in 
logical combination, terse and comprehensive in language, and in man. 
ner he is polished and gentlemanly, while earnest and forcible. 

The Report of this term of the Court is contained in Mr. Peter's 14th 
volume. One of the cases mayperhapsdeserve a more particular allusion, 
from the public importance and interest of the principles involved in it. 
We refer to that of Decatur vs. Paulding. The famous case of Stockton 
and Stokes vs. Kendall, for two years before, cannot but be familiar to 
many of our readers; in which the principles had been sustained by the 
court that the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia had power to in- 
terfere by mandamus to compel any of the heads of the Executive Depart- 
ments to perform any act, of a ministerial character, affecting the rights of 
private persons, which he was required by law to do. The act required 
in that case was to credit the claimants, on the books of the department, 
with the amount of an award in their favour which had been made by 
the Solicitor of the Treasury, Mr. Maxey, on a reference to him directed 
by act of Congress. The formidable enlargement of the power of the 
Judiciary, at the expense of the Executive, in the discharge ofthe proper 
duties of the latter, which were involved in this decision cannot fail to strike 
every mind. That such a power, once established, would not be allow- 
ed to slumber long unappealed to, was obvious enough to all who had 
an idea of the vast number of claims upon the departments which are con 
stantly rejected, notwithstanding the plain positive nature of their results 
and of the duties of the Executive officers as they are viewed by the par- 
ties interested. The present case was the first that arose. It had happened, 
by one of those accidents of legislation that occasionally arise from the 
accumulation of business which is usually crowded into the last few 
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days of every session of congress, that two acts for the bestowal of a 
pension with long arrears upon Mrs. Decatur had passed that body 
simultaneously—the one as a general law, embracing all widows of 
naval officers similarly situated, the other as a special resolution in her 
favour for five years. It appears that these acts had originated, the 
former in the Senate, and tke latter in the House of Representatives. 
On the day before the close of the session, Mrs. Decatur’s friends in the 
Senate, alarmed at the probable danger that the general bill would not 
pass the House, took up and packed the resolution on their calender, 
which had been received some weeks before from that body. The 
House, however, as it happened, disappointed this apprehension, and 
passed the bill. Both therefore became laws; and Mrs. Decatur 
claimed the double allowance under the two. The Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Dickerson, under advice of the Attorney General, Mr. But- 
ler, allowed her only her election between the two; and she accordingly 
received the pension and arrears granted by the general law, though 
under pretext and reservation of her rights under the resolution. She 
again applied to Mr. Paulding, on his succession to Mr. Dickerson, 
who declined to re-open the case. The Presidentalso declined to inter- 
fere. Mrs. Decatur then petitioned the District Court for a mandamus 
to compel the secretary to execute the resolution, and to make the pay- 
ment directed by it. The Court, after a hearing of the merits of the 
case, (though still claiming jurisdiction and bringing the Secretary into 
Court,) refused to grant the peremptory mandamus; and it was on this 
refusal that an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court. Delicate as 
was the subject, the high excitement which had attended the Kendall 
case having scarcely yet subsided, it was argued with great force 
and lucidity by Mr. Gilpin; and we are glad to state that the 
Court exhibited a very salutary disposition, if not to recede from 
the ground taken in the former case, at least to be exceedingly cau- 
tious in treading it, and not to push ita single hairbreadth further. 
They sustained the decision of the District Court; and while they 
avoided the force of the precedent themselves had created, by drawing 
a refined distinction between the acts required to be done in the two 
respective cases, as being the one purely ministerial, and the other 
more executive, in their nature, common sense will always, we think, 
incline to the opinion that they substantially abandoned the ground of 
the Kendall case, by narrowing it down in explanation and practice, 
to an impalpable nothing. Two of the judges, Story and McLean, 
indeed, disavow entirely the distinction on which the decision of the 
majority was founded, as being purely imaginary, resting their assent 
to it on a different basis. The argument in the case, and the very 
elaborate opinions delivered by the different members of the Court, 
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well repay the perusal of the general not less than the professional 


reader. 
Mr. Gilpin is of course now destined to hold the distinguished post 


to which his rise has been so rapid, but a few months longer, when the 
entrance of the new Administration into office will be the signal for 
his return to the more lucrative, if less conspicuous employments of 
private practice. We hazard nothing, however, in the prediction, that 
for the two terms of the Court during which he will have occupied in 
it his present official position, he will have left behind him an honour- 
able reputation, for the faithful and able discharge of its high duties, 
not unworthy of association with the names of the most eminent of the 
predecessors in whose steps he has had to tread. 

From the sketch thus presented of Mr. Gilpin’s professional career, 
we turn to the political course which he has at the same time pursued, 
with a zeal and consistency springing from an earnest attachment to 
the leading principles which have constituted the political creed of the 
great party, to which he has been equally an ornament and an active 
and useful support. 

The Democratic party having been nearly always in the minority 
in the city of Philadelphia, it has not of course been Mr. Gilpin’s for- 
tune to fill any of those stations of honour and usefulness, of a repre- 
sentative character, which popular majorities alone can confer ; though 
from that party he has not failed to receive many marks of confidence 
and attachment, as he has been very zealous and efficient in his devo- 
tion to its cause. In the Presidential election of 1824, in common 
with the main body of the Democracy of the North, he voted for the 
electors friendly to William H. Crawford; though after the famous 
Coalition election of Mr. Adams he supported General Jackson, who, 
it will be remembered, received at the succeeding election the vote of 
Pennsylvania by a majority to which no other State has ever, before or 
since, in a Presidential contest, afforded a parallel. The labours of 
his pen at this period, also in the support of the administration of 
President Jackson, were as influential as they were earnest and con- 
stant. In 1830, he was the author of an ably written memorial to 
Congress, praying it to adopt, by just and pacific measures, the policy 
which has in effect been carried out, in regard to the Indian tribes 
within the borders of the States east of the Mississippi. It was 
strongly urged equally on the grounds of philanthrophy toward that 
unfortunate race, and of wise policy in relation to the States which 
found themselves embarrassed in their internal affairs, and impeded in 
their prosperity, by the possession of large portions of their territory by 
a class of population whose presence it was so difficult for them to en- 
dure with patience. In 1832, as one of a committee of correspon- 
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dence appointed for the purpose by a Democratic Convention at Har- 
risburg, he was the principal author of several Addresses issued to 
the People of the State—among them being one in justification of the 
President against the clamour which was raised, by the party that has 
always manifested so eager a readiness to turn to the account of faction, 
every passing breeze of fanaticism which has at different times swept 
over the country, because, in the Georgia Missionary case, he would 
not rush beyond the broad and plain lines which limited equally his 
constitutional power and duty, to attack and insult the sovereignty of a 
state. Again in 1834, as a member of a similar committee, he was 
the author, in connexion with Charles J. Ingersoll, of a number of vi- 
gourous letters to the Democracy of the State. In 1836, too, the ser- 
vice of his pen was similarly put into requisition by his party. Public 
addresses, on various occasions, it is unnecessary to specify; nor do the 
contributions to the newspaper press of the times, of which he was 
lavish, claim more than a general passing allusion. So far as it has 
been in our power to judge, from such of these various productions as 
we have found accessibie, they are in general marked by an uniform 
energy, clearness and warmth of style, justifying the inference that 
they could not have been without a very valuable influence in forming 
and preserving that condition of popular sentiment, from which was de- 
rived so powerful a support to the Democratic cause, on the part of the 
people of Pennsylvania, throughout the period referred to. 

But it was in the capacity of one of the Government Directors of 
the Bank of the United States, that Mr. Gilpin was called upon to oc- 
cupy a position in which, more than by any other particular occur- 
rences in his political career, bis conduct, and the qualities which it 
illustrated, recommended him to the confidence and favour of the De- 
mocratic party. He was appointed by General Jackson, in January 
1833, being at the same time, as above stated, in the incumbency of the 
office of District Attorney. Sufficient indications were already appa- 
rent that the duties of the post for that year would be attended with no 
slight degree of difficulty and delicacy, and that all the firmness, bold- 
ness and talent that could be brought to it might probably be tasked to 
the utmost to sustain suitably the cause of the Government, in the Bank 
parlour itself, in the great struggle which was approaching. It was in 
the preceding year that General Jackson’s re-election, on the basis of 
his famous Veto Message, had made it evident that a federal recharter 
for the Bank was only to be extorted by such an application of its gi- 
gantic powers, in alliance witha great political party, as threatened to 
convulse to its centre the whole commercial and industrial system of 
the country. It was apparent that the Bank did not intend to submit 
to this decision of the issue which both had referred to the verdict of 
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that Presidential election—the Bank by its premature application for a 
new charter upward of ten years in advance of the expiration of its 
legal existence under the old one, and General Jackson by his reluc- 
tant candidateship for re-election staked expressly on the ground of 
this question. On the contrary it was clear that it was determined to 
make another effort, the unscrupulous as well as formidable nature of 
which it needed no peculiar prophetic faculty to anticipate. 

Without disparagement to the coijleagues with whom Mr. Gil- 
pin was associated in this important office at so critical a period, we 
may be permitted the remark, that it was on him that fell the chief 
burthen of the labours which it was soon found that the faithful per- 
formance of their duties was to involve, well as he was sustained by 
the firm and honourable co-operation of the rest,—he being at the same 
time the author of the various documents which issued from their col- 
lective number, the chief advocate at the council-board of the Bank, 
and the special object of the storm of attack, public and private, poli- 
tical and social, through every mode of iafluence, by which they were 
assailed, so soon as the spirit was understood in which they were de- 
termined to maintain the rights, and perform the duties, of their 
high trust. 

The view taken by the Government Directors of the nature and 
responsibilities of their office extended, most justly, beyond that of a 
simple representation of the stock of the United States, on the footing 
of the rest of the Board who were appointed by the private stock- 
holders of the institution. They regarded themselves as public ofli- 
cers, placed there for the chief purpose of observing the conduct of the 
great corporation to which had been extended powers so vast and pri- 
vileges so valuable, and to prevent, by their influence in watching, and 
their promptness in exposing, abuses which might otherwise be com- 
mitted. In the words employed by General Jackson, in a message to 
the Senate, growing out of the controversy to which the course pur- 
sued by them gave rise: “ It was foreseen that this great moneyed mo- 
nopoly might be so managed as to endanger the interests of the coun- 
try ; and it was therefore deemed necessary, as a measure of precau- 
tion, to place at the Board watchful sentinels, who should observe its 
conduct, and stand ready to report to the proper officers of the Govern- 
ment, every actof the Board which might affect injuriously the inte- 
rests of the people.” 

In a Memorial addressed to Congress by the Public Directors, in 
December of that year, in vindication of themselves against an attack 
upon their conduct and motives contained in the memorial of the ma- 
jority of the Board which claimed the restoration of the Deposites, the 
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view here presented of the nature of the office in question, is thus un- 
answerably illustrated : 


“Tt has pleased the majority of the board of directors, in the document to which 
we refer, in order, we suppose, in some degree to estimate their conduct in syste- 
matically multiplying the representatives of the government and people, to deny that 
the public directors are seated at the board in any other relation than themselves— 
to deny the existence of any difference in the official character and duty of them- 
selves and us. This extraordinary denial, in the face of all experience, of the 
familiar history of the country, and of palpable reasoning, must rather be ascribed to 
the presumption which moneyed powers is apt to inspire, than to the ignorant and 
wilful misrepresentation of those who make it. Nothing can be plainer, than that 
the public directors were devised as instruments for the attainment of public objects; 
that their being insisted upon in the charter itself, was in obedience to the rule of 
those who elected the legislative body by which it was passed; and that their ap- 
pointment was given to the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate of 
the United States, (not to the mere fiscal representative,) in order to clothe them 
with all the character of official representation, and to exact from them a discharge 
of all the duties, public, political and patriotic, incident to a trust so conferred. If 
we are mistaken in this, we acknowledge that our solicitude about the rights and 
morals—the practical purity and freedom of our countrymen—has misled us. But 
we krow tliat we are not. 

‘“‘In the celebrated report of Alexander Hamilton, in 1790), that eminent states- 
man and financier, although then impressed with a persuasion, that the government 
of the country might well leave the management of a National Bank, to ‘the keen, 
steady, and, as it were, magnetic sense of their own interest,’ existing among the 
private stockholders, yet holds the following remarkable and pregnant language, 
‘If the paper of a bank is permitted to insinuate itself into all the revenues and re- 
ceipts of a country ; if it is even to be tolerated as the substitute for gold and silver, 
in all the transactions of business; it becomes, in either view, a national concern of 
the first magnitude. As such the ordinary rules of prudence require that the govern- 
ment should possess the means of ascertaining, whenever it thinks fit, that su delicate 
a trust is executed with fidelity and care. A right of this nature is not only desirable 
as it respects the government, but it ought to be equally so to all those concerned in 
the institution, as an additional title to public and private confidence, and as a thing 
which can only be formidable to practices that imply mismanagement.’ 

“In the letter addressed by Alexander James Dallas, the author of the existing 
bank, to the chairman of the committee on a national currency, in 1815, the senti- 
ments of that truly distinguished and patriotic statesman are explicitely conveyed 
upon this very point. ‘ Nor can it be doubted,’ he remarks, ‘ that the department of 
the government which is invested with the power of appointment to all the import- 
ant offices of the state, is a proper department to exercise the power of appoint- 
ment in relation to a national trust of incalculable magnitude. The National Bank 
ought not to be regarded simply as a commercial bank. It will not operate upon 
the funds of the stockholders alone, but much more on the funds of the nation. Its 
conduct, good or bad, will not affect the corporate credit and resources of the go- 
vernment. In fine, itis not an institution created for the purposes of commerce and 
profit alone, but much more for the purposes of national policy as an auxiliary in 
ihe exercise of some of the highest powers of the government. Under such circum- 
stances the public interests cannot be too well guarded, and the guards proposed 
can never be injurious to the commercial interests of the institution. The right to 
inspect the general accounts of the bank, may be employed to detect the evils of a 
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or 


mal-administration, but an interior agency in the direction of its affairs will serve 
to prevent them.’ This last sentence extracted from the able document of Secretary 
Dallas, developes at a glance what had been the experience of the American go- 
vernment and people, in the period which elapsed between the times of Alexander 
Hamilton and that immediately preceding the formation of the present bank. 
Hamilton conceived that ‘a right to inspect the general accounts of the bank’ would 
enable government ‘to detect the evils of a mal-administration,’ and their detection 
he thought sufficient. He was mistaken. At least so thought Congress and their 
constituents in 1815. Hence the inflexible spirit which prevailed at the organiza- 
tion of a new bank, in establishing ‘an interior agency in the direction of its 
affairs,’ by the appointment of public officers, through whom the evils of a mal-ad- 
ministration might be carefully watched and prevented. 

“In the progress of legislation on the bank thus projected by Secretary Dallas, 
the character and purposes of the public direction were still more fully developed, 
and unifurmily insisted upon. Whena leading opponent of the Administration of 
Mr. Madison moved to strike out so much of the charter, then under consideration, 
as gave to the President and Senate the power of appointing five directors, he was 
resolutely and successfully met with the declaration and argument, ‘ that it was ne- 
cessary, as well to guard the public interest, as to secure a just administration of the 
affairs of the bank as regarded the public, that a proportion of the direction should 
be appointed by the government’ ‘ That the true policy in the creation of a bank, 
is to give it a double character; to combine in it the elements of public and private 
interest, but to secure to the former a control over the latter; for the government 
which creates this institution is responsible in its fulfilment of the great objects of 
its creation, and it is wiser to use means of precaution, than to rest upon ultimate 
measures of severe correction.’ ‘The interest of this bank should be made conye- 
nient to the interest of the public—of the people ; and hence he wished some controul 
in its direction.’ They did not want ‘ merely a great money machine, but an insti- 
tution of a national character, and therefore could not consent to part with those 
qualities in the bill, which gave the governmenta proper and necessary controul over 
the bank.’ 

“It is useless to extend these views. They were almost unanimously avowed, at 
the adoption of the charter, to be those on which public directors—selected and con- 
firmed by the President and Senate, to represent the government and the people at 
the board—were deemed by the legislators whose votes created the institution, an 
absolute condition of their assent. The bank should never have had being, unless 
accompanied by public sentiments, to detect, expose, or present “the evils of mal- 
administration :’ to act as checks upon the cupidity and corrupt ambition springing 
from ‘a keen and magnetic sense of self-interest ;’ to stand between the rights and 
liberties, and morals of the community, and the encroachments of ‘a great money 
machine’—a power alike save in its modes of persuasion, and formidable in the mys- 
tery and extent of its operations. ‘And yet we are told, with a hardihood which 
nothing but the pride of the purse can explain, that the public directors, thus devised 
for national purposes, thus designated by the highest national authority, thus invest. 
ed as national officers with national trust and responsibilities, have no other attributes 
or duties than the other directors—and their remonstrances are treated with scorn, 
proportionate to the numerical ascendency of the private representative of the 
stockholders. In other words, public and national agents, to whom has been con- 
fided ‘a national trust of incalculable magnitude,’ who have been selected by the 
highest appointing power known to the American people, must bring down the 
great principles on which they should act, and time the enlarged and patriotic mo- 
tives which ought to actuate representatives of the people, so as to square with the 
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selfish purposes of mercenary pursuit, or the secret aspirations of an ambitious con- 
clave. Yes! the bank has the boldness to claim co-equality with the nation; to as- 
sert and to exercise, as far as it can, the right of silencing and despising the legally 
constituted public functionaries of the nation ; to disregard the organs and represen- 
tatives of the people: and thus in the fulness of money-pride and pretension, utterly 
to set at nought the people themselves. 

‘A case parallel to our’s has never yet been exhibited in this country. It is the 


case of a subordinate corporation, spurning at and virtually discarding the agents of 


those by whom it was created; paying no sort of respect to the exalted public 
sources whence their appointment immediately emanates: denying the true nature 
of their trusts; and nullifying by preconcert and pretence, the law of the land and 
its ministerial officers. Individually and personally this arrogant and unequalled 
proceeding, conducted under the semblances of official forms, cannot affect us; we 
are in fact relieved by it from many labours, irksome, painful, and unjustifiable ; 
made silent and useless by the force of a majority, we are freed from much respon- 
sibility and care. But to our constituents—to the American nation and people, the 
example is of vast, and we believe, vital interest; and to them and for them, we feel 
it aduty to make the statement which we now submit to their assembled representa- 
tives. With them alone it remains whether they will assert the supremacy of the 
law ; support their public agents in the discharge of their duties ; and confine within 
its proper sphere of subordination and real usefulness, an institution, created, not 


for its own, but their benefit.” 


The campaign which the Bank undertook to institute against the 
Government, after the re-election of General Jackson, was begun 
against the Directors representing it, within the walls of the institution 
itself. From the moment they took their seats they were made the ob- 
jects of a systematic opposition—in their own words, “their rights 
trampled on, their just interference prevented, and their offices ren- 
dered utterly useless for all the purposes required by the charter.’ 
On the appointment of the standing committees, to which were as- 
signed the preparation and consideration of a great dea] of the most im- 
portant business, and who consisted altogether of thirteen of the 
twenty-five directors, no one of them was appointed on any of them, 
though three of the Public Directors were residents of Philadelphia. 
On the occasion of the transmission of a long and elaborate report to 

ongress, by the committee on exchange, though it was only read once 
aloud in their presence, their request for the delay of even a few days 
in its transmission to Washington, to enable them to examine it, was 
refused, though there was no public object requiring such unusual pre- 
cipitation. They soon found that all the most important affairs of the 
bank were thus conducted by committees, notwithstanding the requisi- 
tion of the charter that not less than seven directors should be necessary 
to the transaction of business, and that this power was even extended to 
the absolute disposal of the funds of the stockholders. ‘The committee 
of exchange especially exercised, in the all-important business of dis- 


counting, the plenary powers ef the board itself—and that too on days 
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when the board held its sittings. Every effort made by the Public 
Directors to reform this abuse was instantly put down; nor could they 
even obtain the concession that the proceedings of that committee 
whether during their progress, or after their final completion, should 
be reported to the board. 

In the month of April, they received a letter from the President of 
the United States, calling their attention to rumours which had come to 
him relative to the proceedings of the board, and requiring them to give 
him such information in regard to them as was within their know- 
ledge as directors. In reply they stated such circumstances as had 
been the subjects of discussion and action at the board, and suggested 
the propriety of an official investigation into its proceedings—convinced 
that such interposition had become necessary, if it was desirable that 
the officers of the government should any longer participate in, or be- 
come acquainted with, the most important acts of the institution. 

It is unnecessary at the present day to pursue in detail the various 
unwarranted measures which, notwithstanding this systematic opposi- 
tion, they continued throughout their official term, to expose as far as 
they were able, and to remonstrate against and resist. With respect to 
the famous curtailment which was begun by the bank in the summer 
of that year upon its extended business, and of which the removal of 
the deposites in August, was destined to counteract in some degree the 
pressure, we copy from the memoria! already referred to, the following 
narrative of the manner in which it was commenced and proceeded in 


by the bank : 


‘But it was not only in the improper disposal of the funds—or even in the 
unlimited authority ‘given to the committee on exchange; that the systematic de- 
termination to conduct the affairs of the institution, without admitting even a reason- 
able participation in them by the Public Directors, was evinced. It has been exhibited 
on various, indeed on all possible occasions. It was strikingly displayed when the 
important subject of commencing a gradual reduction in the business of the bank 
came before the bank. In May, a resolution had been adopted, instructing a com- 
mittee ‘to inquire into the expediency of making a gradual reduction in the accom- 
modation paper of the bank, and to report to the board a scale on which such 
reduction should be made.’ We had been constantly looking for a report, in 
pursuance of these instructions, with such views as to the best mode of curtailing 
the business of the institution, as the necessary inquiries of the committee would 
enable them to make; but on the 13th of August, the following resolutions were 
presented by one of the directors, with a request that they might be immediately 
acted on 

“¢ Resolved, that in the present, and until the further order of the board, the amount 
of the bills discounted shall not be increased at the bank and the several offices. 
That the bills of exchange purchased at the bank, and all the offices, except the five 
western offices, shall not have more than ninety days to run. That the five western 


offices be instructed to purchase no bills of exchange except those payable in the 
Or those which will be 


Atlantic cities. not having more than ninety days to run. 
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received in payment of existing debts to the bank and the offices, and then not 
having more than four months to run.’ 

“We perceived at once, in this volume, the commencement of a system of 
reduction, in conducting which wisely and impartially, the welfare of the whole 
community was resolved. No notice of these resolutions had been given, and 
therefore, while we concurred, as we stated, in the propriety and expediency of 
reducing the business of the institution, we required that the plan should be carefully 
weighed, so as to deal equally on all parts of the country, and on all debtors of the 
bank. We desired also to have the result of the views and inquiries of the com- 
mittee already appointed. With these objects, we asked that the resolutions might 
be postponed for one week, or even until the next meeting, it being understood 
that the subject should be then definitely acted upon. Our request was refused. 
The resolutions were passed at once, and, as usual, by the vote of all present except 
another director and ourselves. Believing that this measure was not only 
precipitate, but partial, and that it would lead to curtailments unequal and oppres- 
sive; and entertaining the opinion that a system might be easily formed, on a just 
habit, we offered the following resolutions; ‘whereas a resolution was adopted on 
the 7th of May last, instructing the committee on the state of the bank to report to 
the board a style of reduction in the business of the institution, and no report has 
beea made in pursuance thereof. And whereas, a resolution, passed at the last 
meeting, which places certain restrictions on the business of the institutions, confines 
the same to five of the western offices. 

‘““* Resolved, that the committee on the state’of the bank, be instructed to report to 
the board, at as early a day a possible, a system to the gradual reduction of the 
business of the institution, throughout all sections of the country, having regard to 
the interests of the stockholders, the debtors of the bank, and the community in 
general.’ 

‘This plan which would have presented an oppressive and partial system of 
curtailment, confined to particular portions of the country, and exerted at particular 
times—which would have given to the subject full and fair consideration—and 
which, above all, would have enabled every member of the board to exercise his 
deliberate judgment, was, as usual, rejected. Nor was this all; when we offered 
the resolution, temperately expressed as it is, the president himself asked the question 
of consideration upon it, though no notice to that effect had been made—a course 
never before adopted in the board, nor sanctioned by the by-laws, and evidently 
introduced to curtail more effectually, if possible, the very limited interference in 
the affairs of the institution, which was still allowed to the Public Directors. On this 
suggestion of the president, the majority refused even to consider our resolution, by 
the vote of all present except one director and ourselves. This plan was persisted 
in, and subsequently carried stll further. A series of resolutions were adopted, in 
reducing the business of the institution, and authority was given to the committee in 
the offices which is appointed by the president alone, to modify them in such man. 
ner as they should deem expedient; arid eventually that committee was authorized 
to direct such measures, for the general reduction of the business of the bank, as 
they should think best. We offered as an amendment to the resolution, giving to a 
committee this extraordinary power, a request that ‘they should report to the board 
such measures as they directed.’ This request was rejected by the usual vote. It 
is, of course, impossible for us to know by what principles the committee have been 
governed. Its proceedings are secret, and we can only ascertain, at intervals, some 
of the results to which they lead. We attribute to them excessive curtailment in the 
business of the institution, which has lately heen so sudden and oppressive; and 
which was not necessary either to the extent to which it has been carried, or in the 
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manner in which it has been made to bear on the community. With these sentiments, 
and in the hope that the board itself might be induced, at a time like this, to interpose 
and to oxercise in the welfare of the community, some portion at least of that un- 
limited power it had intrusted to the committee, we lately offered the following 
resolutions. 

‘“‘* Whereas the pressure onthe commercial community at this time, may be 
removed by a liberal spirit of accommodation on the part of the banks generally— 
and whereas the state banks complain that in consequence of the balances being 
largely in favour of the Bank of the United States, they are unable to afford the ne- 
cessary facilities to their customers withoutsubjecting themselves to increased demands 
from this bank—and whereas it is believed, that were the banks in this district, to 
extend their loans twenty per cent, beyond the income, for a period of thirty days, 
it would relieve the money market, restore confidence, and have a salutary effect on 
the industry and enterprise of our citizens—therefore, 

“«* Resolved, that a committee of three! be appointed, to confer with similar com- 
mittees that may be appointed by the other banks, for the purpose of uniting in 
some arrangement to carry into effect the object of the foregoing preamble ; and 
that the cashier be requested to send copies of the above to the presidents and 
directors of the other banks, with a request that their determination on the subject 
may be communicated as early as practicable.”’ 

“These resolutions, the effect of which would have been to produce a concert of 
action among the banks, for the relief of the mercantile community, at a period of 
difficulty, and to display on the part of the Bank of the United States a determina- 
tion to afford it, which could not have been successful—the board refused even to 
consider—they were rejected in the usual summary manner, and the whole subject 
remains as before, in the power of the committee as the offices. 

“Tt will be seen, that while the unlimited authority of the president to expend the 
funds of the bank had been deliberately confined—and while the committee on 
exchange, selected and appointed by him, had been officialiy permitted to discount 
notes and carry on the proper business of the board—now, in addition to all this, 
the measures of the institution in the regulation of its vast business, at this most 
important crisis were intrusted to the committee in the offices also selected and 
appointed by the president, accompanied by an explicit refusal to require them to 
report any of their acts to the board. 

‘It might be supposed, that the systematic operations of the majority, pursued, as 
we have seen, for nine months, were now complete. Notso. Certain re-viutions 
was adopted on the Ist October, vindicating the cause of policy to be pursued, 
which appeared to us in many respects of a character, that rendered it proper they 
should be transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury. We accordingly requested, 
from the president of the bank, a copy of them for that purpose. ‘This was not given 
to us, but we were informed that our request would be laid before the board, which 
was afterwards done. It was then referred to a committee, and, at a subsequent 
meeting, they reported a resolution refusing the request. Accompanying it were 
the reasons on which the refusal was founded, indicating a strong spirit of hostility 
to the treasury department, and a determination to refuse all information that could 
be avoided. This resolution was passed. Immediately after the adjournment of the 
board, and when most, if uot all of the directors who had been at the meeting, were 
still present, one of us requested to look at the report just read, having from the 
single reading, an imperfect notion of its contents. This request was refused, unless 
previously sanctioned by a regular order of the board, and an effect was thus made 
to deprive us of any certain knowledge, even of what took place at the meetings of 


the board, limited as this had now become.” 
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The order for the removal of the deposites—or rather, for the de- 
posite of the subsequently accruing revenue in other banks—was dated 
26th of September, in that year. While founded on the main fact of 
the approaching termination of the charter of the bank, without appa- 
rent possibility of renewal, which required the seasonable organization 
of a fiscal system to perform the services before rendered by it, this bold 
and noble measure was immediately prompted by the reports made by 
the government directors of the proceedings they were compelled im- 
potently to witness; as also by the motive of crippling the power of the 
institution to produce the pressure and panic toward which its policy 
was evidently aiming ; at the same time that the transfer of the public 
deposites would enable the other banks to mitigate to a corresponding 
extent, that distress of the commercial community which no interposition 
could wholly avert. Violently as had raged before the flames of party 
passion, stimulated by these vast pecuniary interests and powers, the 
effect which must have been produced upon them by sueh a measure 
as this, may readily be imagined even by those who do not remember 
the trying ordeal of those days. The situation of Mr. Gilpin was made 
one of peculiar difficulty and delicacy. Occupying a social position in 
the midst of the very scene where these feelings were necessarily most 
intensely concentrated—a position in which, with but one or two ex- 
ceptions, he may almost be said to have stood entirely alone and un- 
supported—and made there in his official character, the leading cham- 
pion of the party and the policy which were the objects of all the fierce 
exasperation that stormed around him—the qualities of firmness and 
talent, combined with amenity of disposition and decorum of deport- 
ment, which alone could have sustained a man through such circum- 
stances, with the unflinching courage displayed by him, at the same 
time that he retained unimpaired the personal regard and respect of 
those with whom he had thus to wage so mortal a political struggle, 
cannot need either illustration or eulogium at our hands. 

In the great debates in both branches of Congress, in the spring of 
1834, on the removal of the deposites, the report of the government di- 
rectors constituted the ground work on which they were chiefty based. 
Relied upon as evidence on one side, violently as it and its authors 
were attacked on the other, no statement of fact that it contained was 
or ever can be impeached. 

On the expiration of the term for which he had been appointed a 
public director, Mr. Gilpin was renominated by President Jackson for 
the ensuing year. The nomination, on being submitted to the Senate, 
was the subject of long debates, which finally resulted, on the 27th of 
February, 1834, in its rejection, including the colleagues embraced in 
the renomination, by a majority of four votes. On the 11th of March, 
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the President sent to the Senate a renomination, accompanied with a 
Message, entering fully into a vindication of his conduct and that of his 
associates—a measure adopted rather for the purpose of pleading their 
vindication on the records of the Senate, than from any expectation of 
a reversal of its former action by the violent party majority which then 
ruled that body. It was again of course rejected. 

But the vengeance of that majority for the course which Mr. Gilpin 
had pursued, and for the consequences which he had been so actively 
instrumental in promoting, was not satisfied with this. He was pur- 
sued still further. Inthe autumn of the same year the post of Governor 
of the Territory of Michigan became vacant by the death of General 
Porter; and Mr. Gilpin was appointed by the President, in the recess 
of the Senate, as his successor. The state of the public business con- 
nected with the office of the District Attorney at Philadelphia, did not 
enable him to accept the new appointment previously to the meeting of 
the Senate; and as soon as that body assembled the nomination 
was made to it. The lapse of a year had not softened the aspcrity of 
party spirit, though it had reduced the number of senators who were 
willing to yield themselves to its most unjust influence. Mr. Gilpin’s 
nomination was rejected by a majority of one vote. No reason was 
alleged of unfitness to discharge the duties of the post, nor in fact any of 
a personal nature. The unjust, ungenerous and tyrannical measure 
was founded solely on the animosity of party vindictiveness. Mr. 
Taney’s rejection, as Secretary of the Treasury, followed in a few 
days. 

The announcement of Mr. Gilpin’s appointment had been received 
with general satisfaction by the Democratic press, and the people of 
Michigan were congratulated upon the selection that the President had 
made for the government of that populous and thriving territory, which 
was just on the point of becoming a state. That no degree of personal 
prejudice may be allowed by any to attach to him from the fact of this 
rejection by the Senate, we make the following quotations from two of 
the leading Democratic papers of his state, to show the true character 
of the act, and the feeling with which it was regarded by the Demo- 
erat? party: 


“ The rejection of Mr. Gilpin”—we quote from the Pennsylvanian of the 23d of 
January, 1835—from the post of Governor of Michigan, to which he was appointed 
by the President, is the last exhibition of the partizan malignity of the United States 
Senate, which seems still to sway their councils, notwithstanding the withering con- 
demnations so lately pronounced by the people. Nothing can be advanced to justify 
the act except petty political hostility, and a desire to vent the bitterness of disappoints 
ment. Mr. Gilpin is a man every way unexceptionable. Calumny itself durst not 
breath a word against his reputation ; and he has passed through the stormiest period 
of our political history without stain, although slander roamed at large. There is 
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no one more esteemed and respected in the community in which he lives; and 
although he has many political opponents, it may well be questioned whether even 
his energetic course in fulfilling his duty to the republic has made him a single per- 
sonal enemy. He isa cultivated and accomplished scholar, a lawyer of a rapidly 
extending reputation, and one who is eminently qualified to do honour to the post 
to which it was the desire of Andrew Jackson to advance him. There are, we are 
confident, few men who would fill the station more to the satisfaction of the people 
of the Territory. 

“ The Senate, however, have thought fit to interpose. They have done so because 
Mr. Gilpin, when holding a station, at the time of immense importance, had the 
courage to fulfil his duty faithfully and fearlessly ; to turn aside all personal consid- 
erations, and devote himself to the welfare of the American people, pursuing the 
thorny path of honesty, when he might easily have benefited himself by swerving 
from it, as each of the Government Directors might have done. ‘These in the eyes 
of the senate are disqualifications, disabling men from the occupancy of posts of 
trust,—for such conduct are they condemned.” 


The Harrisburgh Reporter of the 3d of February, in the same year, 
thus comments on the same transaction. 


“Tt seems that the Senate of the United States, by a vote of 23 to 22, has rejected 
the nomination of Henry D. Giver, Esq., as Governor of Michigan. The inhab_ 
itants of that noble territory have much reason to regret this result, because they are 
thus deprived of the services of a citizen whose fine talents, extensive and varied 
learning, legal knowledge, and above all, whose unspotted moral character, would 
have contributed in a high degree to the promotion of their common prosperity and 
honour. Mr. Gilpin was rejected on the ground that, no one who stood by the peo- 
ple in their fearful conflict with the Bank should enjoy any office under the controul 
of the Senate. He is, by this revengeful act, put upon a most enviable eminence, 
and will long and Jargely partake of the gratitude and confidence and future favours 
of the freemen of the republic which has been so signally delivered, in great measure 
through his instrumentality from the power of an institution that had well nigh pros- 
trated the public liberty. The history of the good work which Mr. Gilpin perform- 
ed for his country in this respect is short, and we take pleasure in placing it on record 
in these columns, to the end that all may know and duly estimate its value. In the 
quality of a representative of the Government of the United States in the Bank of the 
United States, it became his duty to investigate certain doings of the directors of that 
institution which convinced him and his colleagues, that the charter was disregarded 
and the country in danger of becoming the prey of this vast monied machine, in its 
efforts to secure a re-incorporation. Mr. Gilpin, faithful and fearless, and seeking 
only the protection of the best interests of the people, prepared an able memorial ad- 
dressed to Congress, in which the bank was indicted of grave misdemeanors, and after 
a full and fair hearing found guilty of those charges. Not content with this merited 
condemnation, the question, at the instance of the defeated party, was reviewed 
by the people in their own sovereign character, and at the ballot boxes the judg- 
ment previously rendered by their representatives was confirmed with tremendous 
emphasis. The expiring struggles of the monster thus cut down in its prime have 
been, as it might be expected they would be, of a ferocious kind. Mr. Gilpin is one 
of the victims of its dying hate. Mr. Taney will no doubt be the next. Glorious 
martyrdom! Let the people receive new energy from this aggravated contempt of 
their expressed will in regard to the hank, and watch with unslumbering vigilance 
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the movements of an aristocratical party in the land, which, powerful only in its com- 
mand of money, and successfu! only as it can find creatures to corrupt, meditates 
the overthrow of the fair temple of liberty, in the hope that it may yet reign upon 
its ruins.” 


At the following session of the same Senate it was, that the amende 
honourable was made by the same majority to Mr. Gilpin, by the con- 
firmation of his reappointment to the District Attorneyship at Phila- 
delphia, without a voice of dissent, of which mention has already been 
made. 

Mr. Gilpin’s subsequent removal to Washington, to accept the ap- 
pointment of Solicitor of the Treasury offered him by Mr. Van Buren, 
followed by his advancement to a seat in the cabinet of the latter as 
Attorney General of the United States, has been before spoken of. It 
is of course needless to say, that during that period, his support of all 
the leading principles of the Administration has been most zealous and 
active. Through the first year of seemingly hopeless prostration in 
which that administration had to begin its career, none of its members 
has been more sanguine in the faith of principle, firm in confidence in 
the people, or energetic in counsel, than Mr. Gilpin. Nor amid the 
disaster which a combination of circumstances, more particularly 
treated of in another article of the present number, has now again 
brought upon its close, after the interval of overwhelming triumph 
which marked the two middle years of Mr. Van Buren’s term, has any 
borne himself with a worthier or manlier spirit of resignation to the 
present verdict of the popular will, united to an unwavering courage 
and trust in the eventual triumph of a righteous cause. And it would 
be difficult to name any other prominent young member of the Demo- 
cratic party, whose past career afforded more ample guarantee of fu- 
ture devoted fidelity to the principles which it will now be its pride to 
maintain with redoubled energy, and of active and efficient zeal iu theiz 
advocacy and support. Certain as we are that he will never forfeit 
that respect and confidence of the Democratic party which his past po- 
litical career has so well secured to him, we cannot doubt that not- 
withstanding the retirement which must be the temporary consequence 
of its present overthrow, the future has in store yet higher honours, as 
expressions of that respect and confidence, than any he has yet enjoyed, 
for the name of Henry D. Gitpin, or PENNsYLVANIA. 

Mr. Gilpin’s active life and the constant occupation incident to his 
professional and political engagements have never been suffered by 
him to withdraw him from considerable attention to literary pursuits. 
His studies in various branches of literature and some of science have 
never been relinquished, and he has found time to make not a few va- 
luable contributions to the literary publications of the times. 
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When quite a young man, he undertook the task of completing one 
of the most useful historical works, the Biography of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. It had been left incomplete by the 
death of the editor. ‘I'he materials for many of the lives had never 
been collected. Dispersed as they were over various parts of the 
country, and many of them preserved only in family traditions or pri- 
vate collections, they were only to be obtained by patience and research, 
as well as by journeys to various parts of the United States. This la- 
bour was undertaken by Mr. Gilpin, and resulted in the completion of 
the work in 1826, by the publication of the three last volumes. Of 
the biographies contained in those volumes, the greater portion is un- 
derstood to have been from the pen of Mr. Gilpin, and his researches 
contributed much to the materials from which nearly all of them are 
derived. 

The completion of the work was shortly followed by a demand fora 
new edition. This was prepared by Mr. Gilpin, who prefixed the new 
preface, and made many important additions to biographies, that had 
been published in the earlier volumes—additions derived from original 
materials which he collected himself—giving to the whole work anew 
and systematic arrangement which makes it probably one of the most 
useful auxiliaries to the personal narratives of our public men, and to 
the history of our most interesting public events, that isto be found. It 
has certainly preserved a vast fund of contemporary information which 
would otherwise have been lost, and can never fail to hold a high place 
as a valuable contribution to the historicai literature of our country. 
To Mr. Gilpin’s pen we owe also sketches of the lives of some of his 
contemporaries whose personal friendship he has enjoyed, which have 
appeared in various publications; those of Edward Livingston and of 
Josiah Johnston, of Louisiana, in the National Portrait Gallery, may 
be particulariy specified. With the former, notwithstanding the great 
disparity of years between them, Mr. Gilpin was on terms of an affec- 
tionate intimacy; and during the distinguished public career which so 
brilliantly marked the latter years of that able statesman and most ex- 
cellent man he sought on more than one occasion to connect his young 
friend more closely to him by official ties. The unhappy catastrophe 
by which, in the person of Senator Johnston, society was deprived of 
one of its most valuable members and most distinguished ornaments, 
cannot but be fresh in the memory of many of our readers. It may here 
be proper to mention that some years after this event, Mr. Gilpin had 
the happy fortune of becoming the husband of the lady whom it made 
a widow 

Mr. Gilpin also in the year 1825, undertook the task during the in- 
tervals of his graver employments of editing the Atlantic Souvenir, 
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which was published at Philadelphia, and was the first attempt at such 
a work in the United States. To its pages, in various departments of 
the lighter literature appropriate to a work of that kind, he was himself 
a liberal and always an agreeable contributor. 

In the year 1829, the American Quarterly Review was established 
in Philadelphia by Robert Walsh, then a resident of that city—a gen- 
tleman whose eminent literary abilities, as well as his estimable social 
qualities, could not fail to secure the respect of one so much devoted as 
Mr. Gilpin to the tastes and pursuits of literature, whatever might be 
their difference of opinion on questions of contemporary politics. The 
latter was readily therefore induced to become a frequent contributor 
to this work. His articles embrace a wide range, of literary criticism, 
biography, geographical research, travels, fine arts, &c., and constitute 
some of the most elegant and valuable of the contributions which gave 
the American Quarterly the reputation which in its palmy days it en- 
joyed. 

In the pages of the Democratic Review several of the most interest- 
ing numbers of the series of “ Political Portraits,” of which he himself 
is now made one of the subjects, have been from the pen of Mr. Gilpin, 
fev as have been the :cinents, within the peried of **s publication, 
which his engrossing oficial iabours have ;ermitted ior such indul- 
gence to his old habits and tastes. And without further lengthening 
the present imperfect sketch, by mention of the various public addresses, 
and miscellaneous productions which have proceeded from his prolific 
literary labours, we conclude it by an allusion to the part performed 
by him in the recent publication under the auspices of Congress, of the 
Madison Papers. The nature and value of this important work are 
generally known to the public—consisting, as it does, of Mr. Madison’s 
report of the debate in the Convention that framed the Constitution in 
1787, preceded by a report of proceedings in the Congress of the Con- 
federation and much interesting correspondence calculated to throw 
light upon the state of things existing, during that period and that of the 
revolutionary war, growing out of an imperfect and ill-combined union, 
which led to the formation of the Constitution. With reference to the 
manner in which Mr. Gilpin discharged the important part of the work 
of its publication which was entrusted to him, we cannot do better than 
to quote the following language of a writer than whom none certainly 
can be entitled to speak with higher authority on such a subject—Mr. 
Bancroft, to whose name the general tribute of the public applause 
seems already to have attached the honourable synonym of “the 
Historian of America:” 

“This work—which is an invaluable contribution to the literature 
and political history of the country—is beautifully printed. Mr. Gil- 
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pin, the accomplished Attorney General, was honoured by Congress 
with the office of superintending this publication ; and he has perform- 
ed it with exemplary conscientiousness. By giving references to other 
collections, he has done the inquirer the greatest service. The ar- 
rangement and little notices mark the good taste of the editor-—his 
modesty equals his fide'iiy. It requires some experience in these mat- 
ters, to detect how much additional value has been given to the publica- 
tion by its faultless arrangement and the accuracy of its references. 
Mr. Gilpin has laboured with disinterestedness and unpretending zeal 
and ability. to present to the American public, in the fittest form, the 
legacy of the illustrious Madison.” 
The Pennsylvanian adds with equal justice: 


“ Very few ot our great men have shown so intimate an acquaintance 
with the early political history of the United States, as is developed in 
Mr. Gilpin’s annotations to this work ; and the most unobtrusive form 
in which he has presented them is altogether characteristic of the man. 
There is, too, in the whole getting up of the book, the arrangement of 
the matter, the clearness and copiousness of the references, and the 
terseness and simplicity of the editor’s style, just what we would expect 
from a mature snd thorough-bred scholar, intent on executing in the 
best possible manner the interesting trust which has been devolved on 
him by Congress.” 


The engraving attached to the present memoir cannot fail to be 
recognized by all of Mr. Gilpin’s friends, as equally a correct portraiture 
of the face and features of its subject, and a spirited expression of his 
countenance and character. 

Mr. Gilpin is soon to return with the other members of the Adminis- 
tration of which he yet forms a part, to the retirement of private life. 
For his own personal interests, this is in every point of view to his 
friends a subject far more of congratulation than of regret. This me- 
moir is therefore at this point only suspended, not closed; nor can we 
doubt—if none of the sudden calamities to which human existence is 
daily liable shall interpose to arrest, both professional and political, so 
brilliantly begun—that the day is to come at which, whether by the 
same or another pen, it will be resumed to record further and yet 
higher services to the cause of the Democracy of his own state and of 
the union, and further and yet higher honours at its hands, than those 
to the relation of which it has been an agreeable task to devote the pre- 
ceding pages. 
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A VINDICATION OF CLASSICAL STUDIES.* 


Tuts is a short and unpretending defence of the ancient languages, by 
a person who is practically engaged in the business of instruction. He 
has embraced within a short compass, the strong points of argument 
upon which lovers of classic pursuits are accustomed to rely. He writes 
with no little earnestness and vigour, as apparently under the influence 
of strong convictions. In assigning the causes for the increasing indiffer- 
ence to the higher order of intellectual culture, of which he speaks, he 
mentions the simplicity of our institutions and the absence of govern- 
mental patronage. In this we do not agree with him, and think that a 
more deliberate reflection on these topics, will induce him to re-consider his 
reasonings. We have no space to enter into the controversy, but may 
recur to it at another time. Meanwhile, we subjoin the perioration of the 


volume. 


“Tn every department, then, of valuable knowledge, the cultivated mind will find 
much that is pleasing and instructive in the productions of antiquity. If the history 
of man in all his various relations, and the history of mind in the successive stages of 
its development ; if the progress of society, and the influences under which it passes 
from barbarism to refinement, are profitable subjects of contemplation—if they are 
sources of useful knowledge, then are the works of the ancients fountains of wisdom. 
If the truest delineations of character, and the most faithful portraiture of the passions ; 
if the inmost workings of the mind, the loftiest conceptions of the imagination, and 
the noblest efforts of unaided reason, are fitted to instruct and improve mankind, 
then indeed are the bequests of a Homer, a Sophocles, an Aristotle, and a Plato, 
in an eminent degree instructive and useful. 

‘ Studies that are so strongly recommended by every consideration that can give 
them value, and by the most respectable scholars and authors of every age, can not 
be long treated with neglect. Indeed, notwithstanding the slow progress of classical 
learning amongst us, and the backward state in which it still continues, it is yet in a 
more fluurishing condition than might be expected under the circumstances of the 
case. When we consider the obstacles with which it has had to contend, and the 
causes that have operated to retard and depress it, we have reason to be encouraged 
with its present aspect, and with the degree of attention and respect it has succeeded 
in winning to itself, from ‘an age so devoted to the pursuit of gain, that it regards 
with little favour what has not a tendency to promote some pecuniary end.’ 

“In truth, the advancement of sound learning, of deep and thorough intel- 
lectual culture, (of which classical literature forms an essential part,) can not be 
permanantly checked by any causes less powerful than such as would arrest the 
progress of knowledge, and stay the march of the human mind. In proportion as 
the mass of the people in this country shall become thoroughly enlightened, as 
the stream of knowledge shall grow deeper, as the literary taste of the nation shall be- 
come sound and elevated, and as improved modes of mental culture shall tend more 
to produce the harmonizing evolution of the faculties; in the same degree this an- 
cient learning will be more appreciated and respected, and more thoroughly incor 


porated into our systems of education.” 








* By Charles H. Lyon, one of the Principals of the Irving Institute. New York 
H. & A. Raynor, No. 76 Bowery. 1841 
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We have been tempted to extract the following description of New Orleans such 
as it is now, by an American who returned to it, in December, 1839, after an ab 
sence of ten years. The view taken then of the giant growth of that city, will serve 
to give to our European readers, a truer idea of American industry than they could 


obtain from works of mere statistics. 


All was new that I beheld. ‘The very placc where I landed, art had 
conquered from the water—the wharves, a village flourishing, and bearing 
all the marks of being the centre of an active intercourse between two 
great commercial cities,—the railway on which I travelled to New Orleans 
—all these you had created within a few years. I had expected much 
before I proceeded to examine all the changes that had taken place since 
I had left Louisiana, for I knew that our country, blessed with a climate 
equally removed from that cold that benumbs, and that fervent heat that 
enervates man, traversed by the greatest of the rivers that fertilize the 
earth—a river which, as wise monarchs sometimes do, who give charters 
to their subjects, had raised its banks, es a rampart, to guard the land itself 
had made, against its own waywardness, when, swollen in the full pride 
of tributary waters, it rolls its mighty waves a rival of, not a vassal to the 
ocean ;—that this land was inhabited by a race, formed out of the happy 
blending of the blood of the three nations, that have marked with their 
fame the noblest pages of history; who, when they stood opposed to each 
other, have, like the warring giants, rocked the earth to its centre, and 
disturbed the seas to the utmost verge of the globe; who have acted, on 
mind and matter, with the most beneficial influence in contests of the intel- 
lect, when struggling for the supremacy of gemus and science ; and who, 
now made friends and brothers in freedom, exercise, for the preservation of 
peace and good will among mankind, those indomitable energies, which, 
while unbridled by ambition, have ravaged the earth, and covered it with 
ruins! But these high expectations, these glad forebodings, of what I 
should witness of the works of your enterprize and industry, have exceed- 
ed the creations of a fancy not subject to lag far behind art, or even nature. 
Your wide streets paved with stones, all brought from distant regions, and 
lined with granite structures, many of them rivalling the princely palaces 
of Naples and Paris; that Rotunda—an edifice that seems as if transport- 
ed by some magic spell from Greece, the tomb of past greatness, to adorn 
Louisiana, the cradle of future empire: so simple the design, so pure the 
lines of its architecture, so deeply imposing its aspect ; the Hotel St. Louis, 
less striking in its style of architecture, in visiting which, I trod on carpets, 
such as in Europe are only to be seen in the abodes of kings ; surpassing, in 
the elegance of its ornaments, the beauty of its furniture, all establishments 
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of this kind in any of the countries that have 1 seen; the Verandah—a 
reduced transcript of the Palais Royal, without the squalid appearance of 
its outside, without the sad associations connected with the very name of 
that far-famed palace. Your old city you had rebuilt ; so entirely chang- 
ing it that, were some of the patriot soldiers, who now repose on Laronde’s 
plains, to be re-animated and to visit it, they would not recognize that 
very city, in whose defence they laid down their lives. And, at the 
same time that you were doing this, you have built two immense fauburgs, 
or rather two entire new cities, not yielding, in beauty, in all that marks 
modern improvement, in comfort and elegance, to Philadelphia itself; one 
descending with the river, as if to accompany with due honour, its down- 
ward course—the other, meeting, and ushering it, is it were, into the first- 
born of the cities, which it traverses on its long journeyings to the ocean. 
Stately quays, like so may promontories, advancing towards countless 
ships from every ocean, bearing, some (and these more numerous than all 
the rest together,) the colours of the Union; others displaying, in beau- 
teous variety, the flags of all the commercial nations of the earth. Gallant 
steamers bringing the varied tribute, not only of our own Mississippi, but 
also those of its most distant or mighty vassal-streams—the sugar pro- 
duced in our most southern settlements-—the cotton gathered, where the 
Washita slowly meanders its silver waters, and that grown on the banks 
of the Red river—a stream of the second grade only among the tributaries, 
and yet watering a space of fertile and of greater extent than the distance 
that separates the Gulf of St. Lawrence from the mouth of the Thames ; 
the mineral wealth, the lead and copper of Missouri—the grain, the cat- 
tle, the full blooded horse and sturdy mule, bred by Kentucky—the fossil 
coal, the fruit, the manufactured and agricultural produce of Ohio—the 
machinery wrought at Pittsburgh and at Wheeling—the iron and flour 
of Pennsylvania—the cotton, the other yields of toilsome and warlike 
Tennessee—and all the produce, the early tribute of the precocious 
opulence of young Arkansas! Nor has this impulse, stopped short, ex- 
pending its energies in the capital: it went strong and vivifying from the 
centre to the extremities. Commerce, favoured by canals, has extended 
its enterprise where it had never before shown a sail or sent a steamer.— 
Railroads have opened new facilities for the ready transportation of pro- 
duce; and our lakes, which once severed us from the plains of Attakapas 
—the richyprairies of Opelousas—the cotton growing settlements of St. 
Tammany, of Feliciana, serve now to bring us nearer to them, for all the 
purposes of trade and social intercourse. ‘This is notall; you have nobly 
sustained the renown you obtained in the memorable campaign of 
Orleans. 
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